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FasHIon! It is a significant 
and an uncompromising 
word. Politics, finance, 
science, art may bicker and 
debate their inconsequent 
concerns — but Fashion, 
with a rod of iron, autocratically rules her minions. 

In Colonial days the beau monde of New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia, scanning their letters, fresh from the 
new-arrived packet, learned that Fownes Gloves were 
being worn by the elite in London and Paris. By let- 
ter the news spread to the aristocracy of Richmond, 
Plymouth, Charlestown, and filtered through to the 
cultured of Culpepper, Salem, Concord. Fownes was the 
fashion. 

For more than 150 years Fownes has gloved royalty 
and notables and set the glove styles. Today Fownes 
quality is offered in modes that suit the modern feeling, 
and Fownes advertising, with a note of the elegance that, 
in the patois of the fashion writer, is “authentic,” spreads 
the news to thousands. , 

. ° ee } 

It is a matter of pride with Advertising Headquarters © 
to be authentic about the mode of modern American life. Z 
For advertising, Fashion’s messenger, directs the mode. Cy 


Sr “Fr 
N. W. AYER €& Ce 
.W.A SON bey, 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA : “a 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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You Can’t Grow Potatoes 


On Fifth Avenue \ 


OR can you reach the farm market § 
with city circulation. | 

The Standard Farm Papers lead all 
farm papers in Rural Free Delivery 
circulation. This is the true index of | 1 
farm coverage. ) 
Note this:—Net paid circulation 
is 1,432,495. The Rural Free Delivery 





circulation is 916,268. " 

We ask you to compare this Rural | « 
Free Delivery classification with any J # 
farm papers. r 


pur 


Remember Rural Free Delivery § * 
circulation is genuine farm coverage! ff = 
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Draw your own conclusions. We feel § : 
. . . pin, 
safe in leaving it to you. 
ana. 
give 
— —$—$—————————— help 

m. 
These papers bring the farmer’s automobile to your on 
dealer’s door: f sar 
The Progressive Farmer The Prairie Farmer - 
The Farmer, St. Paul Wallaces’ Farmer conc 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist Hoard’s Dairyman | subj 
The Breeder’s Gazette The Nebraska Farmer she 

The American Agriculturist The Pacific Rural Press l _ 
1] p 
= —— ——— natic 
certa 
toget 

THE STANDARD FARM PAPER = 
. 

WALLACE C. RICHARD6ON, Gen’l Manager A 

Chicago New York 

Courtney D. Freeman, Western Mgr. Willard R. Downing, Eastern dollz 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Ave. shoe 
San Francisco, Kohl Bldg. MF ot 


Standard Farm Papers have no news stand sales - 
e 
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got into difficulties 
jobber to take them off his hands. 
The jobber first sought means of 
Table of Contents on page 190 
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1A Department Store Complains 


about Profit Margins on 


Advertised Brands 


It Is Admitted That Well-Known Trade-Marks Lessen the Department 


Store’s 
on 


Advertising Cost but It Is Claimed 
Advertised Merchandise 


That Profit Margins 
Are Too Low 


By D. F. Kelly 


President and General Manager, The Fair, Chicago 


Mr. Kelly, 


[Epirorta Norte: 
is recognized as 


writer of this article, 


one of the country’s foremost department 
one ot 


store executives—and also its 
keenest merchandising 
minds. For many years 
he was general manager 
of the Mandel Brothers 
store in Chicago. Three 
years ago he was chosen 
by the bankers who had 
purchased The Fair to 
head that institution, 
founded in 1875, and 
now having a promi- 
nent place among the 
great retail organizations 
which have made State 
Street a dominant shop- 
ping center of the world. 
Mr. Kelly’s thoughtful 
analysis of advertising 
given here, can hardly 
help being instructive to 
manufacturers and ad- 
vertisers in general, re- 
gardless of whether they 
wholly agree with him 
in some of his main 
conclusions. We believe 
subjects such as this 


the 





disposing of the shoes and offered 
them to us at a favorable price. 

We advertised the line in Chi- 
cago newspapers. 
Immediately, eager 
buyers thronged our 
shoe department and 
the entire purchase 
was sold out in al- 
most no time. 

In our regular 
stock we have a line 
of shoes up to the 
Buster Brown stand- 
ard, but not sold 
under a brand name. 
If we had adver- 
tised this line, the 
response would have 
been only ordinary. 
It would have taken 
a much greater vol- 
ume of advertising 
to have gained the 


ie be discussed i Py 
earlessly and ‘frankly. / same results. As it 
oped stores and PITRE was, a modest an- 
national advertisers most nal _ Ho . 

r — nouncement that the 


certainly should get 
together for their com- 
mon good; both are losing something 
worth while under the present system.] 


FEW months ago, our store 


acquired several thousand 
dollars’ worth of Buster Brown 
shoes. A retailer who had them 


and asked a 


Buster Brown shoes 
were to be had, and naming the 
price, was sufficient to bring the 
people crowding into our store. 

Why was it that such a rela- 
tively small advertising expendi- 
ture did the work in this case? 
It was simply because general ad- 
vertising, done by the manufac- 
turer, had worked the Buster 
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Brown brand into the buying 
consciousness of the people; con- 
sumer acceptance had been estab- 
lished for it. Hence all we had 
to do was to ally ourselves with 
that advertising. 

This, in a word, is why the de- 
partment store, in these days of 
rising selling costs, needs branded 
merchandise in its stock—mer- 
chandise for which consumer ac- 
ceptance can be gained. Con- 
sumers in general, especially wo- 
men, are demanding branded 
names that carry complete and re- 
liable information regarding their 
quality. They want to know the 
values and factors which enter 
into the make-up of their pur- 
chases; they are asking that new 
standards for judging quality be 
established. 

Why is it, then, these things 
being so, that department stores, 
as a class, are not what might be 
termed friendly to nationally ad- 
vertised, branded merchandise? If 
brands constitute such a tremen- 
dous merchandising force, why do 
not the department stores favor 
the brands that are widely known 
rather than attempt the more ex- 
pensive operation of popularizing 
their own private brands? The 
reason is that the department store 
does not make a sufficient net 
profit on the generally advertised 
brands; on some it makes no 
profit at all. These Buster Brown 
shoes, of which I speak, were 
purchased at a special price owing 
to the circumstances involved. We 
were able to sell them, therefore, 
at a reasonable profit. Depart- 
ment stores are not against gen- 
erally advertised brands per se. 
On the direct contrary, they favor 
such brands, or rather would 
favor them if they could be sold 
profitably, because the store’s ad- 
vertising cost would decrease. 

The department stores of the 
country are forced to keep the 
closest watch on fractional per- 
centages of profit because their 
selling cost is so high. Advertis- 
ing represents one of the principal 
items of this expense. Retailers 
in general are faced. with increas- 
ing cost of advertising lineage 
made necessary by higher cost of 
paper, labor, news gathering fa- 
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cilities and almost every item 
entering into the publishing proc- 
ess. These things, together with 
increased circulation, have re- 
quired advertising mediums to in- 
crease their rates. One unfortu- 
nate result of this condition is that 
relatively few retailers can take 
full advantage of the enlarged 
circulation of the newspapers they 
use. While publishers are inter- 
ested in securing the best possible 
results for advertisers, they cannot 
be expected to differentiate be- 
tween clients who must pay card 
rates regardless of the amount of 
circulation that they may be able 
to draw from. Some newspapers 
are attempting to improve this 
condition by printing special edi- 
tions for each section of the larger 
cities. 

But the department store man, 
from the very nature of things, is 
not able to take advantage of 
sectional circulation. He must 
appeal to the entire territory 
which he serves; also he must be 
the largest among retail adver- 
tisers. 

This added cost of advertising 
(and I am not saying here that 
present rates are _ unjustified) 
makes it necessary that the de- 
partment store owner make the 
fullest possible use of branded 
names so as to build up a con- 
stantly increasing prestige and 
consistently to lessen consumer re- 
sistance toward his goods. Unless 
he does this he is not going to get 
from his advertising the profits he 
has a right to expect to get. In 
other words, judged by his sales 
volume, he is paying too much to 
advertise his merchandise. 


TO EXTEND THE BRAND IDEA 


Take our own case, for ex- 
ample. Since 1922, when the pres- 
ent management took hold of The 
Fair, our annual sales volume has 
increased steadily. At the same 
time, our outlay for newspaper 
advertising, due principally to ris- 
ing costs, has increased propor- 
tionately. We are not using to 
much lineage, but we do not get 
from this outlay all the benefits 
it should bring us. This is why 
we are studying branded names 
more closely. In lines where we 
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- What Makes Christian Herald? 


and service. 








DANIEL A. POLING 


As Editor-in-Chief of Christian Herald, Dr. 
Poling gives Christian Herald readers a qual- 
ity of home journalism that is unmistakably the 
product of a great leader—and a vigorous 
thinker. Under his leadership, Christian 
Herald has attained new heights of usefulness 








Christian Herald 


Bible House, New York 
Graham Patterson, Publisher 
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do not find it profitable to handle 
nationally advertised brands, we 
coin our own names and advertise 
them judiciously until our patrons 
are sold on our goods. Right now 
we are preparing to extend the 
brand idea in a very ambitious 
way to certain classes of mer- 
chandise where it has not been 
used up to this time. It stands to 
reason that, were it not for the 
short profit angle, nationally 
known brands would have the 
preference, provided quality was 
satisfactory. 

Advertised commodities have 
been subjected to criticism, much 
of which has been made without 
full knowledge of all the facts. 
This thought occurred to me as I 
was reading the book entitled 
“Your Money’s Worth’—a book 
in which the authors should have 
differentiated between the wilfully 
fraudulent and the cleverly or 
justly secretive enterprise. There 
is merit in many of the commodi- 
ties commented on in this book— 
such as Listerine, for instance, re- 
gardless of the cost of the bottle’s 
contents. The value of Listerine 
and similar items cannot be mea- 
sured by the cost of the chemicals 
they contain; and while Listerine 
may not be all that is claimed for 
it, I for one have used it for 
years and I think with advantage 
to myself. 

I am wondering if the authors 
of this book in all cases considered 
the cost of doing business both on 
the part of the manufacturer and 
retailer. Some people believe, or 
pretend to believe, that the differ- 
ence between the price paid by the 
retailer for an article and the 
selling price is his profit. They 
overlook the cost of selling which, 
in the case of the department 
stores, ranges from 25 to 30 per 
cent. 


SELLING LISTERINE AT A LOSS 


Listerine, in the large size, costs 
us 63 cents per bottle. In addi- 
tion to this 63 cents which we 
must pay the manufacturer, it 
costs us 17 cents to sell the bottle. 
In other words, to get a full-size 
bottle of Listerine into our stock 
and sell it we must invest 80 cents 
in actual money. It usually sells 
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for 79 cents and frequently for 
much less, 

Plainly there is no profit to the 
retailer in selling merchandise of 
this kind; nevertheless we must 
supply the demands of our trade. 
It is true that we could offer 
similar merchandise _ containing 
materials which would serve the 
purpose of Listerine and on which 
we could make a reasonable profit. 
But it is exceedingly difficult to 
persuade customers to buy substi- 
tutes when the articles they are 
seeking are well and generally 
known; it is even hard to give sub- 
stitutes away free. We made sey- 
eral tests of this recently. Among 
other things we offered free sam- 
ples of a facial cream which we 
positively know to be equal in 
quality to the higher-price lines 
usually asked for. Almost invari- 
ably our customers told our sales- 
people that they preferred to buy 
goods with which they were fa- 
miliar. 

It is not fair to say that the 
value of any given article should 
be measured entirely by its cost. 
A painting, 5 x 10 inches in size, 
the work of one of the early 
masters, may be almost polaclent 
Another painting many times its 
size, the work of a modern artist 
of talent, could not command a 
price in any way comparable with 
that willingly paid for the smaller 
work. 

Reasoning along the same line, 
my attention was called, a while 
back, to a pamphlet entitled “What 
Price Sheeting?” written by Rosa- 
lind E. Cook, Professor of Home 
Economics in the University of 
Cincinnati. After reading the 
pamphlet I submitted it to our 
buyer of linens and sheetings and 
here is what he says about it: 

“We have customers who pay 
$10 for a pair of tinted sheets to 
match their bedspreads when they 
know they can buy as good wear- 
ing quality in ordinary white 
sheets at $3.50 a pair. Not long 
ago, a gentleman came into our 
department to buy what he termed 
‘good sheets.’ He was shown a 
durable, well-known quality at a 
reasonable price. He asked if we 
carried a certain branded line of 
(Continued on page 160) 
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Pleading for 
plates 


It’s a pretty conspiracy on 
“Dash’s” part. Collins, Senior, 
is under the impression he has 
lured his offspring into this shop 
to help him pick out a birthday 
present for Mrs. W. P. Collins. 
“Dash,” however, is the one who’s 
doing the luring. He’s sincerely 
interested in Mother’s present, 
it’s true, but another motive is 
primarily back of ‘‘Dash’s” 
present visit to the china shop. 


You see, it’s now “Dash’s” 
turn to have a fraternity stag 
at his home. And he wants his 
table service to compare favor- 
ably with that of his fraternity 
brothers. As a result of this, 
he’s doing a good selling job on 
a new set of dishes. “Dash” 
takes a huge pride in his home. 
And he does his darnedest to 
keep his family up to date. 


“Dash” is one of a half-million 
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similar chaps we know—500,000 
readers of THE AMERICAN Boy 
—80% are of high school age— 
men in everything but years. 


In the selection and purchase 
of their own necessities and lux- 
uries, they listen respectfully 
to advice, but persistently root 
for what they want. In the fam- 
ily circle they unostentatiously 
wield an undeniable influence— 
the family bus, radio, home- 
furnishing, food, labor-saving 
devices—they know a surpris- 
ing lot about everything—and 
never hesitate to say their say. 


Do you want a powerful pleader 
for your goods in the court of 
last resort? Get the sons on 
your side! Tell them about your 
wares in the columns of THE 
AMERICAN Boy—their favorite 
publication. Copy received by 
February 10th appears in April. 


me American Boy 


Detroit 


Michigan 
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A prominent ales authority 
1) “Today geographical 
lines have but little to do with 
; sepia 
setting up trading area lines 


The problem 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


YECOENIZES + + 
this book helps you solve 


“Improvement in processes and products have 
reached a high degree of perfection, but <ec 
have only begun to explore the field of economic 
distribution and selling. This... is industry’s 
immediate problem.’ 

These are the words of the President of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, at the end of 
the year 1927. 

* ok * 
NLY with the facts can you conquer! With 
“Retail Shopping Areas” at hand you ap- 
proach wvour distribution and sales problems with 
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a new precision and confidence. here is a book tnat 
gives you complete facts about your markets, and aids 
you in making these facts count in sales. 







A true basis for quotas 


“Retail Shopping Areas” enables you to rate your 
markets on the basis of actual retail distribution— 
and both as to character and size. 







The book is a mine of detailed, organized infor- 
mation. It lists the 683 actual shopping areas of 
the United States according to the size of the cen- 
ters. It gives many details about them all, in con- 
venient tables. It includes the time-saving Sum- 
mary for Quota Work. It lists over 3000 counties 
by states, and names all incorporated places. 




























“Retail Shopping Areas”’ locates for you all impor- 
tant department stores. It calculates for you seven 
bases for sales quotas by states. It groups these 
B seven state indexes in three groups according to 
the number of taxable personal incomes. 


Organized graphically 


Detailed state maps in “Retail Shopping Areas” 
and two large United States maps, all in colors, put 
before your eyes important information never be- 
fore available. The whole book is conceived on the 
basis of intimate experience with hundreds of cases. 

If you are a sales executive, if you are in any way 
interested in market analysis and research, we be- 
lieve you will need this book constantly. The price 
is $10.00. Just mail the coupon. 


J. Watrer THompson Company 





J. Wacrer THompson Company, 


420 Lexington Ave. (Room 1103), New York, N. Y. 


Please send me .. copies of “ Retail 
Shopping Areas” at $10.00 per copy. 3, 
a 
Vame_ sehen svoubnwiaiininhaeaan i 


Street___ —E —-—» ~ + 
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Another,Good Brand Gone 
W rong 


Brief Analyses of Some of the Failures for Which Advertising Is Blamed 


By Emil Brisacher 


President, Emil Brisacher & Staff 


T is human to err. Even great 

geniuses make costly mistakes. 
The stupidity of Napoleon’s Rus- 
sian campaign is appalling—his 
inability to press on time and time 
again to seize the victory that was 
within his grasp is incomprehen- 
sible. 

Equally incomprehensible are 
many of the violations of sound 
business principles by mature men. 

3usiness, to me, has always 
seemed similar to a military cam- 
paign—every factor must be mar- 
shaled to insure unquestionable 
success. 

The causes of most of the fail- 
ures in the businesses that I will 
describe in this article are so aca- 
demic that you may wonder how 
intelligent business _men_ could 
make them. But our hindsight is 
much sounder than our foresight 
and we must admit that in the 
maelstrom of modern business, it 
is readily possible to overlook 
fundamentals. 

Ultimate failure must come to 
the institution that neglects to 
build a solid foundation. Too 
often does a manufacturer build a 
perfect superstructure of sales and 
advertising and neglect to perfect 
his product, his manufacturing 
facilities or his financing. 

But of all the sad sights, the 
most pathetic of all is the business 
that has died on its feet and is 
coasting along on its own mo- 
mentum. 

Self-satisfaction closes the ears 
and dulls the viewpoint of many 
merchandisers. While their busi- 
ness may be showing a 5 per cent 
increase over the preceding year, 
their competitor’s may be showing 
a tenfold increase. Ten more 
years of similar progress and their 
product will be a shelf-warmer. 

* * * 


A half-century of quality mer- 
chandising and sound advertising 


10 


had brought a food product into 
leadership in its industry. The 
war came. Under-production 
brought increased profits. But the 
possibility of netting even greater 
profits by lowering quality proved 
too big a temptation. The public 
didn’t seem to note the difference. 

There was still a shortage of 
merchandise during the post-war 
days. The manufacturer decided 
that it would be folly to go back 
to his more costly standard of 
quality. He thought that he could 
continue to make this extra profit 
by having his product perpetu- 
ally masquerade as a_ high-grade 
article. 

Conditions changed—the prod- 
uct rapidly dropped from _ first 
place to second—then third—and 
now fourth place. The manufac- 
turer has since tried extensive ad- 
vertising—high-pressure _ selling— 
everything but improving his pzod- 
uct—facts notwithstanding, he 
still thinks that the public can't 
judge quality. 

* * 

Too often do manufacturers at- 
tribute their sales slump to their 
advertising or sales department 
without digging deeper into the 
fundamental causes. 

I know a cigar account that has 
changed agencies and advertising 
managers with clock-like regular- 
ity lately. But the secret of the 
trouble may be found in this little 
incident : 

“Give me two El Punkos,” re- 
quested a member of a most ex- 
clusive club, ordering the fastest 
selling 25 cent cigar. 

“Yes, sir, I'll open a fresh box 
for you,” said the steward. 

But much to everyone’s surprise 
and disgust, the box was found to 
swarm with worms—and a second 
box opened immediately was 
equally bad. 

The jobber wired for a fresh 
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Des Moines Register 


and Tribune 


Net Paid Average 


Daily Circulation 


FOR DECEMBER 


1927 - 230,589 
1926 - 193,213 


Increase ~ 37,376 


No other daily newspaper published 
within 100 miles of Des Moines in 
any direction has twenty thousand 
circulation 
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shipment to be sent by express— 

but it, too, was wormy, and the 

best seller departed from the city’s 

cigar stores forever. 
* * 

Instantaneous success ruins many 
a new enterprise, which is en- 
gulfed by too much immediate 
business before manufacturing 
methods have been perfected and 
lasting success assured. 

A new food product was about 
to be placed on the market. It was 
successfully made in the labora- 
tory. The product won the en- 
thusiastic support of the entire 
trade. Backed by the pledge of a 
big national advertising campaign, 
advance orders were taken for 
over $1,000,000 worth. 

Then came the colossal task of 
manufacturing on a big scale. The 
product was made from fresh 
fruit, and a manufacturing season 
of six weeks was the widest pos- 
sible spread. 

Laboratory work failed on big 
scale production—the deliciousness 
of the product was lost. But the 
manufacturer did not have the 
foresight to cancel his orders and 
wait another year until he per- 
fected his process. 

He saw the big immediate profit 
and shipped an almost unpalatable 
product. 

The advertising campaign stopped 
almost before it started—and prac- 
tically none of the merchandise 
ever moved off the dealers’ 
shelves. 

Needless to say, the manufac- 
turer never had a chance to per- 
fect his process. 

Such occurrences are too fre- 
quent. Too many manufacturers 
rush their product upon the mar- 
ket, fearful that some competitor 
will beat them to the punch—in- 
vest hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in equipment, salesmen and 
advertising—only to meet with 
absolute failure because the prod- 
uct is not right. 

* * 


A soft drink manufacturer re- 
cently launched his product with 
a huge advertising campaign. The 
public was bombarded with big 
space in every conceivable me- 
dium. It tried the product—liked 
it—repeated—then stopped buying 
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because the 
have soured. 

Investigation disclosed the fact 
that the syrup curdled. The 
manufacturer could not replace all 
of his merchandise quickly enough 
nor frequently enough. 

He has now corrected this de- 
fect in his merchandise, but it is 


product seemed to 


too late. A fortune has been 
squandered, which only a little 
experimental work would have 
saved. 

* * * 


The most common cause of busi- 
ness failures is the inability of 
many advertisers to recognize ad- 
vertising as a necessary part of 
the business machine. Too many 
consider advertising as a sort of 
fifth wheel rather than the gaso- 
line that makes the machine run. 

“Business is a little quiet; I 
think that we can coast along for 
a few months,” said a leading 
manufacturer of a household ap- 
pliance, as he mentally added 
$50,000 to his net profit column. 

He was horrified a few months 
later when his sales manager 
rushed panic-stricken into his 
office to inform him that their big- 
gest distributor was on the verge 
of dropping the line and adding a 
competitor’s. 

Did the manufacturer immedi- 
ately renew his national advertis- 
ing?—did he recognize that this 
dealer’s attitude expressed that of 
many of his customers? He did 
not—he granted this distributor a 
special advertising allowance, and 
still figures that he has added 
the sum of $40,000 to his net profit 
column. 

* * * 

But the greatest advertising 
failures are the organizations 
which have never advertised. 

You find them in every com- 
munity—manufacturers of quality 
products who have made fortunes 
without advertising — sometimes 
selling under their own brands— 
sometimes under private labels. 

When you ask them why they 
have never advertised, they point 
with pride to their big factories 
and their healthy surpluses—but 
the advertising man sighs as he 
thinks of what might have been— 
with advertising and vision, 
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MILWAUKEE — First City in Diversity of Industry! 


A Record Breaking 
= Sales Opportunity! 


‘a [urine 1927, Milwaukee indus- 

tries—source! of buying power to 
. more than 82% \\of all families—paid 
80- the highest individual wage, recorded the 
I greatest total payroll} and,employed the 
ing largest number, “of workers for.any year 
ded in the history | ‘of this rich and consist- 
ths ently prospéro industrial metropolis. 


And Milwau e’s billion dollar indus- 
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ine Milwaukee-Journalalone—read by 
more than, four out of every five Greater 
Milwaukee families! ——=* 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 






























WISCONSIN—First State in Value of Dairy Products! 
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Dr. Bundesen, President of the 

American Public Health Associa- 

tion; for five years Health Com- 
missioner, City of Chicago 


Chicago’s Hom@eu 
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DR. HERMAN N. BUNDESEN 
ow with THE DAILY NEWS 


. HERMAN N. BUNDESEN, 

one of America’s foremost 
authorities on public health and 
personal hygiene, and a popular 
civic leader, has accepted the post 
of Health Editor of The Daily 
News. His daily column, “Health 
—How to Keep It,” is one of the 
many new features which are mak- 
ing The Daily News increasingly 
popular as 
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‘What do Master Famers Buy! 


Here is a summary of the household and farm ap- 
pliances of the eighteen Oklahoma Master Farmers of 
1927 as selected for The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 


. 18 farmers with city conveniences! 


18 have refrigerators 16 have piano or phonograph 
13 carry life insurance 13 have radios 

18 have oil stoves 14 have furnaces 

18 have running water 18 have pressure cookers 

16 have bathrooms 18 have automobiles 

12 have septic tanks All have manure spreaders 
18 have lighting systems 15 terrace their farms 

16 have washing machines 2 have combines 

12 have vacuum sweepers 9 have tractors 


13 have irons 

While this is not a cross section of Oklahoma farm 
life, it shows the way Oklahoma farmers are going. 
The publicity given the Master Farmer contest in 
Oklahoma causes other Oklahoma farm families to 
strive toward this goal . . . causes other farmers to 
strive for every modern convenience. 


Oklahoma is a state of diversified farming. Its 
farmers have money to spend regardless of the trend 
of any one crop. Create a demand for your product 
among Oklahoma farmers by placing it before them 
through the 178,428 circulation of The Oklahoma 


Farmer-Stockman, Oklahoma’s only farm paper. 


Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicage Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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Cut Williams AMER STON, Ralph Miller 
5A Oklahoma City 
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“Well, 


This is the thira 
f a series of articles on ‘‘Super-Ad- 


[EprtortaL Norte: 












vertising. ”" The first article, entitled 
“Super- -Advertising— Advertising’s Worst 
Enemy,” appeared on page 3 of the 
January 12 issue. This was followed by 
“Tremendous — Sensational —Supreme — 
Best—Greatest” in the January 19 issue, 


page 41. In his next article Mr. 
Larrabee will discuss “*‘Psuedo-Scientific 
Copy.””] 


N the files of the National Better 

Business Bureau is the record 
of an interesting swindle. At a 
large college appeared a_ well- 
dressed gentleman who announced 
that he represented one of the lar- 
gest hosiery companies in the 
United States. He explained that 
this company had recently bought 
out an older company which had 
been on the financial rocks al- 
though its brand name had had 
great prestige a few years ago. 
According to the company repre- 
sentative, his organization was go- 
ing to put on a big advertising 
drive to bring back this lost pres- 
tige. 

His proposition was quite simple 
as he explained it. He offered 
each girl at this college an op- 
portunity to buy two pairs of stock- 
ings at cost, $3. The girl would 
pay him and would receive the 
stockings in two weeks. When 
she received the stockings all she 
need do was to write to the com- 
pany telling how much she en- 
joyed the stockings she had bought. 
In consideration for her letter the 
company would then send her a 
third pair of stockings free. 

This was not a philanthropy, ex- 
plained the solicitor. No. His 
company was planning an adver- 
tising campaign based on_ the 
slogan, “100,000 College Girls 
Can’t Be Wrong.” No doubt the 
girls were familar with other com- 
panies which had used the same 
device. Thanks for the $3. Now 
what was the name and address? 

The representative, of course, 


“All That I Am I Owe to (Name 
Your Own Product)” 


Does the Man Who Writes the Testimonial Have to Use the Product ?— 
Not Habitually” Replies the Super-Advertiser 


By C. B. 
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collected the cash and disappeared. 
Not until the company had, received 
inquiring letters from students in 
five or six colleges did it find out 
that the swindle was being prac- 
ticed. As yet the swindler hasn't 
been caught. He is probably living 
comfortably on the several thou- 
sand dollars which he collected 
from gullible girls. 

Despite my sympathy for the 
swindled girls and despite my de- 
testation of crime in all its mani- 
festations, I still retain a grain of 
admiration for the swindler. He 
is one of those keen individuals 
who sees a good idea and improves 
on it. 

There is no question that this 
swindler’s takings would have been 
much less if he hadn’t been fol- 
lowing a trail already blazed for 
him by a select group of national 
advertisers in their search for free 
testimonials. 


IT’S VERY SIMPLE 


The plan is quite simple. Let us 
assume that you make a fudge 
boiler. You have run into sales 
resistance because a lot of women 
say, “I guess it’s a good fudge 
boiler but the really smart fudge 
makers use Smith’s fudge boiler.” 
Well, how are you going to mect 
that? The answer is simple. Get 
some really smart fudge makers to 
endorse your product. 

If you are still steeped in the 
old ethics, you search around for a 
number of users of your product 
and get their testimonials. But 
this is a laborious process and 
takes time. How much simpler is 
the super-advertiser’s college plan. 

Some Monday morning you send 
out a bright young man armed 
with your fudge boilers. He goes 
to Hillsdale College. He may find 
that the girls of Hillsdale all use 
the Smith product and swear by 
it, but that doesn’t discourage him. 
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He gives away his supply free 
of charge. “Use this one when 
the others wear out,” he says. 
“But whether you use it or not, 
won't you write our company a 
letter telling us about it?” 

Most of the girls write. It’s the 
least they can do. Now you have 
a nice little file of letters. Of 
course they don’t actually say that 
the girls of dear old Hillsdale are 
hipped on your particular brand of 
fudge boilers. They do say, how- 
ever, that the girls have seen your 
brand—and, if you’re a super-ad- 
vertiser, that’s enough. You are 
ready for a smashing (yes, smash- 
ing is the word) campaign. 

The world is apprised of the 
fact that “The Double Star Fudge 
Boiler Is the College Girl’s Fa- 
vorite.” You are very careful to 
mention that you’ve got letters to 
prove your claim—and if anybody 
inquires—which they won’t—you 
can show the letters. Above all, 
if some _ harsh-minded business 
manager of a magazine or news- 
paper doubts your word, you can 
fire that file of letters at him. 

That’s one of the methods the 
super-advertiser uses in getting 
testimonials. Isn’t it pretty ob- 
vious, though, that so far as you 
are concerned, your reputation at 
Hillsdale is pretty well cooked? 
How many of those girls are ever 
going to have a lot of faith in 
advertised claims? And remem- 
ber, you’re not the only one who’s 
been to Hillsdale with the same 
scheme. There have been others 
—and there'll be more tomorrow 
and next week. It is one of the 
peculiarities of the super-advertiser 
that he’s an imitative creature. If 
one super-advertiser strikes pay 
dirt the rest of the super-adver- 
tisers start to stake their claims 
on the same property. 

Recently an advertiser sent a 
quantity of his product to a num- 
ber of professional men in various 
parts of the country. Along with 
this gift was a questionnaire made 
up of cleverly worded questions 
regarding the merits of the prod- 
uct. The men who received the 
gifts were asked to fill in the 
blanks for the answers and return 
the questionnaires to the company. 
The average man is a pretty 
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good fellow and these professional 
men were no exceptions. They 
had received a certain quantity of 
the product and they appreciated 
the gift. They studied the ques- 
tions and saw that there was noth- 
ing particularly vicious about any 
of them. So they answered and 
mailed the questionnaires back. 
THE CATCH 

The catch in the proposition was 
one question which asked if these 
men considered the product in 
question any more harmful than 
similar products on the market, 
It was easy enough for anybody 
to answer that with an unequivo- 
cal “No.” But once the ques- 
tionnaires were in the company’s 
hands this unequivocal “No” was 
transmuted into an equally un- 
equivocal “Yes.” In a number of 
advertisements appearing  there- 
after the company announced that 
the product was endorsed by pro- 
fessional men, 

Now that statement was not 
strictly truthful. There is a big 
difference between a hearty en- 
dorsement and a statement that 
“your product isn’t any worse 
than others.” If the facts had all 
been placed in consumers’ hands 
this particular form of super-ad- 
vertising wouldn’t have been par- 
ticularly harmful. As the facts 
were twisted and published they 
were misleading and, to make it 
worse, incredible. 

Perhaps, however, you're not a 
piker. You're an old hand at this 
testimonial game. You have 
learned that testimonials are a com- 
modity that can be bought and sold 
just like beans, and nails and olive 
oil. (I nearly said, “banana oil.”) 
So you decide to buy a couple of 
thousand dollars’ worth of testi- 
monials. 

Here you find the field almost 
unlimited. Of course, there are 
the so-called stars of stage and 
screen. They’re easy. They've 
been playing the same racket for 
many years. One of them, for 
instance, recently endorsed about a 
dozen different products in adver- 
tisements appearing in a_ single 
issue of a magazine of national 
circulation. But you need not stop 
there. It was a great day for the 
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super-advertiser when some bold 
spirit first tackled a real, guaran- 
teed society lady for a testimonial. 
He found that she would sell a 
testimonial just as readily as any 
one. So now the sky is the limit. 
Queens have grown lyrical over 
toilet soap and princes over ciga- 
rettes. Why shouldn’t they do 
the same over fudge boilers? Well, 
they will—at a stated price per 
lyric. And remember, you’re not 
dealing with pikers now. The 
money goes to a pet charity and 
such pets demand expensive food. 

Perhaps, however, some inno- 
cent member of your advertising 
force says, “Ah, but the Queen 
of Ruritania has never used our 
product.” You just carefully ex- 
plain to him that such a condition 
is no bar to a testimonial. If 
she has an elastic conscience she 
need never see the product. But 
if her queenly dignity will not allow 
her to fib with the same freedom 
as a Terpsichorean commoner—it 
is easy enough to present her with 
a fudge boiler. She will then write 
you such a testimonial—or let you 
write it for her—as to make peo- 
ple believe that included in her 
layette was a Double Star Fudge 
Boiler—The Favorite of Royal 
Highnesses. 

It’s all very amusing and just 
among us advertising men, as the 
saying goes, we can sit back and 
chuckle. But how about the con- 
sumer? Does he any longer care 
about or believe the fact that 
Queens, Princes or just common 
eggs use your product or the 
product of any one else? 

In the first article of this series 
on super-advertising I used the 
expression, “meaningless _ testi- 
monial.” This morning I received 
a letter from one of the leading 
advertising agents of the country. 
He took me to task for the use of 
that expression. 

“Most of these testimonials are 
anything but meaningless,” he says. 
“They have but one intent and 
that is to convey the impression 
that the signer is a voluntary user 
and endorser of the product. 

“Whenever these testimonials 


have been bought, directly or in- 
directly, from persons whose use 
of the product (if such use exists 
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at all) is solely to give some valid- 
ity to the endorsement, they are 
fraudulent in their intentions, de- 
ceptive to the public, and undoubt- 
edly must tend to destroy what- 
ever faith consumers may still 
retain for the dependability of ad- 
vertising statements. 

“T am inclosing an advertisement 
of one of the largest advertisers, 
prepared by one of the largest 
agencies. The testimonial is signed 
by a celebrity who to the best of 
my knowledge and belief has never 
formed the habit necessitating the 
use of the article advertised. If 
this is so, the endorsement, while 
literally truthful, is clearly worded 
with the intent to deceive.” 

The advertisement is but one of 
a series which has been featured 
by testimonials from prominent 
persons, some of whom have made 
no secret of the fact that they are 
not habitual users of the product 
they are endorsing. In fact if 
you will read their testimonials with 
this fact in mind you can readily 
see that in no way do they state that 
they do use the product habitually. 
They merely say, in effect, “It’s a 
nice product and so far as I’m con- 
cerned, I’ve nothing against it.” 
However, so cleverly are the testi- 
monials written for or by these 
endorsers that the average con- 
sumer, if he believes in them at 
all, is not to be blamed for taking 
them as bona fide endorsements 
by people who have used the prod- 
uct steadily. 


THE CONSUMER’S REACTION 


I won't grant, however, that the 
great body of consumers is taking 
testimonials seriously any longer. 
During the last few years I’ve seen 
at least a half dozen references in 
print to the fact that testimonials 
can be bought and sold. You will 
remember the case of a famous 
public character who sued an ad- 
vertiser for publishing her testi- 
monial for a product which she 
says she has never used. I under- 
stand that it is common talk among 
society women that testimonials 
can be sold for a price. At least 
one advertiser stated recently that 
he had been approached in a round- 
about fashion by a certain woman 
who made it known, through an 
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intermediary, that she might—just 
possibly might—endorse the ad- 
vertiser’s product for a proper 
consideration. This man, not be- 
ing a super-advertiser, said, “No, 
thank you.” But some months 
later he read a testimonial from 
the same lady extolling the su- 
perior merits of a competing 
product. 

I have already pointed out the 
reaction that college girls must 
have when they know the real 
background of certain testimonial 
copy. It wouldn't be so bad if 
their disbelief was directed against 
the advertising of only one com- 
pany. It is turned, however, 
against advertising itself. 

But, you say, how about our 
friend, John Public? He’s no 
college girl. He doesn’t under- 
stand the inside of this testimonial 
business. 

Well, as we've pointed out be- 
fore, John Public isn’t exactly 
half-witted. If you'll remember 
it was John Public who lined the 
streets to cheer for Lindbergh— 
and it was also John Public who 


got quite a laugh out of Queen 


Marie. When it comes to distin- 
guishing gold from dross, John is 
pretty acute. 

John reads the newspapers. He 
subscribes to magazines. These 
occasional references to paid testi- 
monials make their impression. In 
the long run John gets pretty 
skeptical about this whole testi- 
monial affair. Anyway it means a 
lot more to him to have his neigh- 
bor recommend an automobile 
than to read that the Prince of 
Swabonia fairly swooned when he 
examined the lovely fitments 
(what a word, what a word) of 
the new Elegant Straight Eight. 

When I started this series of 
articles I promised not to mention 
ethics but somehow when you get 
to a discussion of the subject the 
question of ethics pops up. Even 
the most adventitious logician 
can’t argue you or me into believ- 
ing that such testimonials are 
ethical. They are fraudulent and 
misleading. Worse, they place a 
handicap on the sound advertiser 
who really has decent testimonials. 

Consider the dilemma of such 
an advertiser. In his files he has 
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bona-fide letters from people who 
have used his product and who 
have liked it so well that they'ye 
written to him to tell him so. Can 
he use these letters? Yes—anq 
no. He can use them with the 
sure knowledge that he’s going to 
set himself up as an imitator, as 
just another swimmer in this 
whirlpool of testimonial selling, 
He can use them with the knowk 
edge that any competitor can go 
out and buy testimonials that will 
look far better in print. He cap 
use them with the knowledge thar 
a number of his prospects are go- 
ing to read them with their 
tongues resting gently in their 
cheeks. And so he’s penalized— 
prevented from using a decent, 
honest advertising weapon because 
his competitors and advertisers in 
other fields have taken this decent 
and honest weapon and twisted it 
and tarnished it. 

And now we come back to the 
original theme of these articles, 
Super-advertising is a foe of the 
believability of advertising. Its 
viciousness comes not from the 
fact that it weakens the credibility 
of the super-advertiser’s advertis- 
ing—but the credibility of all ad- 
vertising. When I started these 
articles I wasn’t so sure that the 
paid testimonial was as bad as 
some other forms of super-adve:- 
tising. After the first article ap- 
peared, however, I began to get 
letters and it was amazing to me 
how many of the writers pounced 
upon the testimonial. In many 
instances the writers were adver- 
tisers who had _ used __bona-fide 
testimonials or who would like to 
use them—but can’t for the reasons 
already mentioned. 

The testimonial fever has swept 
advertising. It has become worse 
and worse during the last year or 
so. The pioneers in the use of 
bona-fide testimonials knew _ that 
there is no advertisement like a 
satisfied customer. They did not 
reckon on the imitativeness of the 
super-advertiser. The result has 
been that these bona-fide adver- 
tisers have been, to change the 
metaphor, engulfed by competing 
testimonial advertising until their 
efforts have been nullified. 

Don’t construe this as an at- 
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The Bulletin’s position in 
Philadelphia is unique! 


2 i — 











The high character and tone of 
The Bulletin make it the pre- 
ferred newspaper in nearly 
every Philadelphia home. 


The Philadelphia trading area 
consists of about 600,000 homes. 
And The Bulletin is averaging 
549,148 copies per day! 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost 
by concentrating in the newspaper 
“nearly everybody’’ reads— 


The Ehening Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


New York Office—247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 

Chicago Office—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit Office—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 

San Francisco Office—Slayton Ladue, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
(Copyright 1928, Bulletin Company) Member of Associated Press 
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NEW YORKERS SPEND 
$435,264,940 


(Compiled by Chamber of Commerce of U. S. A.) 


ANNUALLY for CLOTHING 


The largest single group of earners 
and purchasers in the world— 
9,500,000 men, women and 
children concentrated within a 
fifty mile area—spend over four 
hundred million dollars each 
year for clothing. 


249 Department Stores, 3,600 
Men’s Wear Stores, and nearly 
twice as many Dry Goods and 
Women’s Wear Outlets receive 
this tremendous sum each year 
for clothing. 


Women’s Specialty Shops, and 
Men’s Wear advertisers concen- 
trate more of their advertising 
dollars in the New York Evening 
Journal than in any other New 
York evening newspaper, because 
the New York Evening Journal 
produces the greatest results. 
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LEADERSHIP 


IN ‘THE 


LEADING MARKET 


During the year ending December 
31, 1927, the New York Evening 
Journal printed 1,320,892 lines 
of Women’s Specialty Shop ad- 
vertising — exceeding the next 
nearest evening newspaper by 
60,060 lines. In the same period 
the New York Evening Journal 
printed 745,710 lines of men’s 
wear advertising —251,274 lines 
more than the next nearest eve- 
ning newspaper. 








CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 680,681 DAILY NET PAID 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Greatest Circulation of any Evening Newspaper in cAmerica 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy Daily 
and FIVE CENTS a Copy Saturday 


93 Hearst Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building 
Chicago, Til. New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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irst 
in the world 


among weekday 
newspapers in 


ADVERTISING“1927 


During 1927 The Detroit News led all 
other daily newspapers of the world 
and was second in Sunday and daily ad- 
vertising only to one other newspaper 
—a medium in a city of three million 
with a national distribution in the Sun- 


day and daily field. 


TheHonor Roll ofNewspapers 
Six Days a Week 


{ Detroit News 22,294,902 lines 
*Chicago News 21,160,393 lines 
Washington Star 20,954,224 lines 
Chicago Tribune 20,245,254 lines 
*Philadelphia Bulletin 18,963,315 lines 
Pittsburg Press 18,311,342 lines 
*Indianapolis News 18,227,127 lines 
New York Times 17,783,297 lines 


[_ “The Chicago Daily News, Philadelphia Bulletin, and Indi- 
anapolis News publish no Sunday issues. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 
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tack on all testimonial advertising. 
There are many advertisers today 
who are using bona-fide testimoni- 
als. The pity is that the value of 
their advertising is being destroyed 
because of the trumpery testimoni- 
als from people who sell testi- 
monials with all the abandon with 
which they sell their services to 
the public. 

Therefore, when you think of 
super-advertising don’t fail to in- 
clude the purchased testimonial. 
With a few exceptions—and many 
advertisers will not grant me these 
exceptions—they are misleading 
and untruthful. As such they at- 
tack the believability of advertis- 
ing and weaken the structure of 
one of the great factors in Ameri- 
can business today. 


Munsingwear Account to 


Aubrey & Moore 
The Munsingwear Corporation, Min- 
neaoplis manufacturer of underwear and 
hosiery, has appointed Aubrey & Moore, 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. The Vassar Swiss 
Underwear Company, and the Wayne 
Knitting Mills, manufacturer of hosiery, 
companies affiliated with the Munsing- 
wear Corporation, and located at Chi- 
cago, have also placed their advertising 
accounts with Aubrey & Moore. 


A. E. Bronson, Vice-President, 
Dill Manufacturing 


A. E. Bronson has been elected vice- 
president in charge of distribution and 
development, of the Dill Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, maker of automo- 
bile valves and valve parts. He was 
formerly secretary and sales director. 

L. F. Body has been appointed man- 
ager of sales, to succeed Mr. Bronson. 
He was formerly with the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company, Cleveland. 


William G. Campbell Leaves 


“ . " 
Indiana Farmer’s Guide” 

William G. Campbell, general manager 
of the Indiana Farmer’s Guide, Hunting- 
ton, Ind., has resigned. B. Kirk Ran 
kin, Jr, has been appointed assistant pub- 
lisher of that publication. He is the 
son of B. Kirk Rankin, who publishes 
both the Indiana Farmer’s Guide and the 
Southern Agriculturalist, the latter of 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Wm. Demuth & Company 
Appoint N. W. Ayer 


.Wm. Demuth & Company, New York. 
ipe manufacturers, have appointed 
N. W. Ayer & Son, New York, to di- 
rect their advertising account. 
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Milwaukee Agency Augments 


Staff 

W. K. Page, W. L. McCrory, Robert 
A. Wallace and Fred S. Wilcoxen have 
joined Klau- Van _ Pietersom - Dunlap- 
Younggreen, Inc, Milwaukee advertising 
agency. Mr. Page, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Kardex Company, will be 
an account executive. Mr. es 
also an account executive, was formerly 
a of Smith-McCrory, Racine, 

is. 

Mr. Wallace and Mr. Wilcoxen be- 
come members of the copy staff. Mr. 
Wallace was formerly with Stanley E. 
Gunnison, Inc., New York, and the 
Campbell-Ewald Company. Mr. Wil- 
coxen was with Fred A. Robbins, Inc., 
Chicago. 


F. O. Bohen Heads Agricul- 


tural Publishers 

The new president of the Agricultural 
Publishers Association is Fred O. Bohen, 
general manager of the Meredith Pub- 
lications, Des Moines, Iowa. He was 
elected at the annual meeting of the 
Association at Chicago last week and 
succeeds H. C. Klein, of The Farmer. 

Other officers elected are: Vice-pres- 
ident, W. C. Allen, the Dakata Farmer, 
Aberdeen, S. D.; secretary, T. W. Le 
Quatte, Farm Life, Spencer, Ind.; and 
treasurer, B. Morgan Shepherd, South- 
ern Planter, Richmond, Va. Victor F. 
Hayden was re-elected executive sec- 
retary. 


C. E. Borom Advanced by 
Fort Worth “Press” 


Carlton E. Borom, a member of the 
advertising staff of the Fort Worth, 
Tex., Press, has been made advertising 
manager. He succeeds George W. E. 
Smith, who has been made classified 
manager of ‘the Houston Press. 


Kolynos Appoints Young & 
Rubicam 
The Kolynos Company, New Haven, 
Conn., Kolynos dental cream, has ap- 
panes Young & Rubicam, Inc., New 


ork advertising agency, to direct its 


advertising account. 


Fruit Dispatch Company 
Appoints F. W. Kastner 


The Fruit Dispatch Company, New 
York, has appointed Frank . Kastner 
as advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, in charge of the advertising of 
Unifruit bananas. 


Addressograph Account to 
Milwaukee Agency 


The Addressograph Company, Chi- 
cago, has appointed Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., Milwaukee ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 





How We Back 


Salesmen 


The Bridgeport Chain Company Tells the Story Behind the Orange Seal 


Stand Incident Which 


By Hubert C. 


Up Our Jobbers’ 


Pleased Mr. 
Morfey 


Van Voris 


General Manager and Treasurer, The Bridgeport Chain Company 


UITE naturally it pleased us 

immensely to have one of our 
retailers, Arthur H. Van Voris, 
praise us in Printers’ [nx for 
the way we co-operate with our 
jobbers’ salesmen [“How Much 
Do You Back Up Your Jobbers’ 
Salesmen?” December 15, 1927, 
page 78]. 

Inasmuch as we are having con- 
siderable success with our present 
plan of jobber co-operation, the 
why and the wherefore of the plan 
may be of interest to other manu- 
facturers. 

In the first place we started out 
with the firm conviction that the 
jobber was the very foundation of 
our distribution plan. 

We also recognized the fact that 
chain could not be classed as a 
universally demanded article or a 
“fast seller.” Another fact that 
had to be considered was a small 
sales force. Keen competition also 
had to be reckoned with. 

For these and several other rea- 


sons, we decided to divide our 
logical sales area into five dis- 
tricts. In each district we selected 


five jobbers to whom our program 
would appeal. These were not 
necessarily the largest jobbers in 
each district, but those that in- 
vestigation proved peg at least 
trying to do a good job. 

We then put our program up to 
these jobbers and in a short time 
had our distributors. This does 
not mean that we eliminated all 
other jobbers but these selected 
jobbers were the ones that we 
looked to for the greatest volume 
of business and the ones we pro- 
posed to co-operate with to the 
limit of our ability. 

As the plan develops we will, 
of course, add other jobbers to 
whom we will give our full co- 
operation. 

Our first and most 


important 


item to work on was our Orange 
Seal Stand. This stand was de- 
veloped by us to save the dealer 
a great deal of labor he has here- 
tofore had to contend with in han- 
dling and selling chain and to get 
the chain “up front” where it 
would remind customers of their 
need. 

The Orange Seal Stand has put 
the chain up front and greatly in- 
creased the volume of sales. It 
has also saved hours of clerks’ 
time. 

A quota of stands was sold to 
each distributor and then we 
started to work. We figured that 
stands in a jobber’s warehouse 
were not selling chain and chain is 
what we want to sell. 


INQUIRIES ANSWERED IN DETAIL 


We started advertising in hard- 
ware papers and as fast as in- 
quiries came in from hardware 
dealers they were answered in 
detail and the inquiry, by means 
of a special form, was sent on to 
the nearest distributor. In_ this 
form: the jobber is given all the 
information needed, including the 
fact that the dealer has or has 
not bought Bridgeport Chain in 
the past. 

Then our district representative 
held a meeting with the distri- 
butor’s sales force. A complete 
description of each product was 
given, featuring the Orange Seal 
Stand. Folders, leaflets, etc., were 
given to each salesman. Questions 
were asked for and answered s0 
that when the meeting was over 
each salesman knew the salient 
features and sales arguments 
about our products. 

For the balance of the week 
our district representative made 
calls on the hardware dealer with 
the jobbers’ salesmen _ selling 
Orange Seal Stands and turning 
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The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS earried more 
advertising in 1927 in these important classifi- 
cations than any other Indianapolis newspaper : 





TOTAL LOCAL DISPLAY Jewelry 

TOTAL NATIONAL DISPLAY Leather Gifts, etc. 

TOTAL CLASSIFIED Men’s Wear 

GRAND TOTAL ADVERTISING — Miscellaneous 
Musical 

Automotive Office Appliances 

Beverages Publications 

Department Stores Radio 

Drug Stores Shoes 

Food and Grocery Products Tobacco Products 

Furniture Toilet Articles 

Hardware and Building Women’s Wear 





-—and in these classifications, The NEWS car- 


ried more advertising than the combined total 
of all other Indianapolis newspapers (The 


NEWS 6 issues a week against a combined 
field of 13 issues a week): 





TOTAL LOCAL DISPLAY Jewelry 

TOTAL NATIONAL DISPLAY Office Appliances 
Publications 

Beverages Radio 

Department Stores Shoes 

Drug Stores Tobacco Products 

Food and Grocery Products Toilet Articles 

Hardware and Building Women’s Wear 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 


DON BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 






_ . | DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUIZ 
New York: “110 East 42nd St. Chicago: 7. Tower Blag. 





NEWS 1927 circulation was largest in NEWS 58-year history 
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the orders in through the sales- 
men. 

This was an excellent start and 
moved a considerable amount of 
chain. But it wasn’t enough. Our 
distributors were sold on the line 
as was the sales manager. So were 
the salesmen—when they thought 
of it as part of the.vast number 
of articles they had to sell. 

Most salesmen want to make a 
real showing and naturally push 
those things most commonly in 
demand and easiest to sell. Keep- 
ing the salesmen sold—that is 
thinking and pushing Orange Seal 
Stands—was the crux of the whole 
job. 

So we asked for and obtained 
the names of all our distributors’ 
salesmen, including their home ad- 
dresses. ; ; 

Then we started a series of in- 
formative letters to these men. 
* Each letter contained information 
that would help them sell. While 
a dealer would buy but one Orange 
Seal Stand, the price was sufficient 
to make it interesting to the job- 
ber’s salesman as three or four 
sales a week boosted his total 
very satisfactorily. 

After we had written the sales- 
men about three times we then 
sent the most interesting letter of 
the series. It was an offer to help 
them—not their company, but each 
individual salesman—to get more 
orders. The letter follows: 

Dear Sir: 

Baseball and Business are very much 
alike—both are after results. And it’s 
the organization with the best team 
work that gets the results whether it be 
runs or orders. When a team manager 
finds, as the ball game progresses, that 
he must have another run to win, he 
puts in a pinch hitter, usually an older 
player than the rest of his teammates. 
The pinch hitter doesn’t always come 
through but the effect on the other 
team is worth the try. 

We want to pinch hit for you on 
Orange Seal Stands. It’s results you 
want to help your batting average. It’s 
on your average of sales that you get 
your reward. 

As a rule, Orange Seal Stands sell 
fairly easy, but some dealers are a bit 
stubborn and it takes more time than 
you can spare to convince them that 
the stands will sell chain profitably for 
them. We want to help you sell those 
hard ones. 

the enclosed stamped st-card 
write the names of a half dozen of 
those dealers to whom you have tried 
to sell Orange Seal Stands without suc- 
cess. We will take it up with each 
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dealer and see what we can do to get 
him to give the order to you. ot 
that we are any better players—pardon, 
salesman—than you, but we have had 
more experience on this particular job. 
It’s team work we are offering for your 
benefit as well as the house you repre- 
sent and ourselves. 

May we have the names in a few days? 


In a short time the postcards 
came back and we got busy. We 
were very careful to address the 
return post-card sent the dealer to 
the right salesman so that he 
would get credit for the sales from 
his dealers. 

The letter which we sent to the 
hardware dealers was quoted by 
Mr. Van Voris in his article. He 
called it “a good letter.” That 
other dealers also thought it good 


- is proved by the results it obtained. 


To say that the jobbers’ sales- 
men like this sort of co-operation 
is putting it mildly. And the re- 
sults are very pleasing to us. 





Eastern Industrial Advertisers 
Meet at Philadelphia 


The Eastern Industrial Advertisers 
met recently at Philadelphia, with mem- 
bers of the merchandising department of 
the Wharton School of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Under the direction 
of Dr. Herbert Hess and Dr. John R. 
Whitaker of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, lecture and quiz sections were 
conducted by members of the Industrial 
advertisers. L. D. Waldron, Philadel- 
phia representative of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, spoke on “Indus- 
trial Marketing at Work.” 

R. B. Savin, of the S. S. White 
Dental Manufacturing Company, spoke 
on the “Traits of Character Necessary 
for a Boy to Succeed in Our Office.” 
H. F. Marshall, of Warren Webster & 
Company, Camden, N. J., discussed 
“What Educational Background a Man 
Should Possess to Succeed as a Sales- 
man in My Department.” 


J. A. Scott Joins Frank Seaman 


John A. Scott, recently art director of 
Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., New York, has 
joined Frank Seaman, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, as an art director. 

James S. Yates, art director of the 
Seaman agency, has left on a three 
months’ leave of. absence because of 
illness. 


Milwaukee “Sentinel” Appoints 
Paul Block, Inc. 


The Milwaukee Sentinel and Sunday 
Sentinel-Telegram have appointed Paul 
Block, Inc., publishers’ representative, 
as their national advertising representa- 
tive. 
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a 
Onty a few years ago, the trends in furnish- 
ing and decorating ebbed and flowed so slowly 
that many months went by before one vogue 
receded and another took its place. Today, 
new ideas and new effects succeed each other 
with the rapidity of combers on a tropical 
beach. The very completeness with which 
House & Garden reports these trends has neces- 
sitated a telegraphic digest of each issue for 
interior decorators and busy store executives. 
To keep them on the crest of these waves of 
style, House & Garden has devised a new Trade 
Bulletin . . . the most elaborate trade service 
ever published by any magazine in its field. 


Write for a copy. 
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announced 





KATHLEEN NORRIS 


last week... 
the MARCH 


Delineator 


from an advertising 

point of view... is 

the LARGEST issue 
ever published 


ENow. .. let’s consider it 


from an editorial 


point of view... 
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_.. Fiction 


A NEW serial starts by KATHLEEN Norris...and 
what a following she has! And also fiction by 
DoroTHy CANFIELD, CONINGSBY DAWSON, ARTHUR 
TRAIN and others, with a poem by America’s fore- 
most lyric poet... EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAy. 


... Special Features 


Or of those stimulating controversial debates, the 
subject of this one...“Should a Married Woman 
Have a Job?” with the ““No” argued by CHESTER T. 
CRowELL, the “Yes” by Mrs. Lincotn STEFFENS. 
Also a political article by FRANCIS PARKINSON KEYES, 
the wife, of the Senator from New Hampshire. And 


other features. 
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... Service Departments 


Ms WILLIAM LAIMBEER on Investments for 
Women, Mrs. Jessica C. CoSGRAVE on gar- 
dens, CELIA CAROLINE COLE on Beauty, and, of 
course, MiLDRED Mappocks BENTLEY as director of 
Delineator Home Institute, giving practical advice 
and suggestions for modern home making. Besides 
fashions ... and then more fashions. 


*eee 
. ° 
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This outline, like all outlines, gives only a vague indication of the quality 
of the March issue of Delineator. Wait till you see it and then 
you'll realize that the biggest issue we’ve published from 
an advertising point of view is also the best we've 


published from an editorial point of view. 


And we hope you'll understand, too, why... 
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EVERY MONTH MORE ADVERTISERS 
ARE REALIZING THE VALUE OF 


Delineator 


Established 1868 
BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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nd 
The 


LARGEST 


MORNING 
NEWSPAPER 


CIRCULATION 


INA Morning 
NEWSPAPER CITY 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD ana EXAMINER 


December Averages: Daily, 407,337; Sunday, 1,146,324 


National Advertising Manager—J. T. McGIVERAN, Jr. 


EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Avenue 625-6 Hearst Bldg. 
New York San Francisco 
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[Epiroriat. Note: In a recent issue 
of The New Republic there appeared an 
editorial comment on business condi- 
tions in this country, which made the 
following remark: “While (among the 
prominent industrial nations) we have 
no accurate measure of unemployment, 
it is generally believed that an extraor- 
dinary number are out of work. 

Our interest in that remark was cen- 











tered chiefly in the comparison it made 
between employment statistics as they 
are gathered in this country and abroad. 
We wanted to know first of all, whether 
it is true that “we have no accurate 
measure of unemployment.” Secondly, 
we wanted to know whether other na- 
tions had actually outstripped us in 
gathering this vital information. 

We wrote to Ethelbert Stewart, com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, U. S. Department of Labor, and 
put these questions up to him. His reply, 
which follows, ought to interest every 
manufacturer who uses unemployment 
estimates as a guide to future business 
conditions, and for that reason we are 
publishing it in full.] 


EPLYING to your letter I will 

say that the fact of the matter 
is that the statistics of unemploy- 
ment in most foreign countries are 
very close to worthless. 

It is true that the United States 
Government makes no attempt to 
secure unemployment statistics. All 
figures issued are estimates based 
upon data more or less incomplete, 
inaccurate and some of it entirely 
irrelevant. 

In the nature of things, no com- 
plete record of unemployment is 
possible in a country which does 
not have some unemployment in- 
surance system which makes it 
necessary for the worker, as soon 
as he loses his job, to record him- 
self as unemployed in order to re- 
ceive the insurance benefit. In 
order to have this record really 
comprehensive, however, all indus- 
tries and occupations would have 
to be covered by the unemploy- 
ment insurance law and all work- 
ers of whatever class would have 
to be entitled to out-of-work bene- 
fits. This is not true in any country. 

The best statistics of unemploy- 
ment are those for Great Britain. 





Our Uncounted Army of 
Unemployed 


Some Pertinent Information on Employment Statistics in 
This Country and Abroad 
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Nevertheless, the accuracy of Eng- 
lish figures on the unemployed is 
very much over-estimated. In the 
first place, the law excludes agri- 
cultural employees and persons in 
private domestic service. Its bot- 
tom age limit is sixteen. It ex- 
empts apprentices, and clerks or 
other occupations at a rate of re- 
muneration exceeding 250 pounds a 
year. Certain groups of railway 
employees are excluded. Banking 
and public utilities companies and 
their employees are excluded, and 
a few other groups of Workers. It 
is estimated that the number cov- 
ered by the plan is about 11,850,- 
000. In order to be registered as 
unemployed, a worker must sat- 
isfy the authorities of a labor ex- 
change that he is employable, has 
been genuinely employed, is gen- 
uinely seeking work and genuinely 
willing to take a place if it can 
be found. He must have been out 
of work a period of six days before 
he can be registered. This was 
raised from three days in 1925. 

Again, benefit can be paid only 
in case the unemployed worker has 
made at least twenty contributions 
to the unemployment fund since the 
beginning of the insurance year 
preceding that in which he applies 
for benefit. Again, he is on the 
roll a maximum of twenty-six 
weeks in one year, so that at best 
a man is idle six days before he 
gets on the register and at the end 
of twenty-six weeks he is dropped 
from the register even though he 
has no employment. 

True, there has been legislation 
which was intended to extend the 
benefits, but this has been sur- 
rounded by so many conditions, es- 
pecially in recent months, that it is 
practically nullified by the exist- 
ing regulations. 

Another thing that is either not 
known or is glibly passed over and 
forgotten by the average writer on 
this subject is that for nearly ten 
years employment has been so 
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scarce in Great Britain that young 
men and women leaving school 
have been unable to find employ- 
ment and therefore never having 
been employed, are unable to get 
upon the unemployment register! 
The army of these young people 
who have never been able to get 
work increases year by year. In 
1927, it was estimated as covering 
300,000 people. Since January 2, 
1928, a new class has been estab- 
lished, those between sixty-five and 
seventy years of age, who lose their 
jobs and cannot get other ones. 
They are not considered among the 
unemployed on the ground that un- 
der the old-age insurance plan they 
should be entitled to old-age pen- 
sions and consequently cannot draw 
unemployment benefits. 

Another, way of keeping down 
the total of the unemployed in Eng- 
land is to consider all industrial 
disputes as strikes and all partici- 
pants in such disputes as ineligible 
for registration as unemployed. 
For instance, the locked-out coal 
miners were considered strikers 
and refused registration. 

Another method of reducing the 
figure as to unemployment is to 
transfer large blocks from the un- 
employed register to the poor re- 
lief fund, which is an entirely 
separate matter, the general theory 
being that if a person has been 
unable to get more than one or 
two temporary jobs during the 
year his chances of securing regu- 
lar employment no longer exist 
and he should not be carried any 
longer as employable but should 
be shifted to the poor relief fund. 
This seems a favorite method when 
it is believed to be desirable to de- 
crease the public statement of un- 
employed for reasons that appear 
to have their origin in politics or 
in commercial requirements. For 
instance, in July, 1925, there were 
1,262,000 registered as unemployed, 
while the poor relief fund showed 
393 persons per 10,000 of popula- 
tion. Under other administration 
of the fund, in April, 1926, the un- 
employed dropped to 1,034,000, 
while the persons on the poor re- 
lief fund jumped to 450 per 10,000 
of population. The number of per- 
sons on the poor relief fund per 
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10,000 of population has gone 
steadily up to 617 in August, 1926, 

Then, again, the number of 
claims for extension of benefits 
that is beyond the twenty-six weeks 
which from August 11 to August 
24, 1925, numbered 24,876, jumped 
immediately under the new regu- 
lation and change of party in power 


to 86,374. 


STATISTICS ARE INCOMPLETE 


It must be apparent from this 
very hasty survey of the situation 
that the unemployment statistics, 
even in England, are grossly in. 
complete. Besides, it must be m- 
derstood that the English unem- 
ployment figures, in addition to all 
of the complications cited above. 
do not cover the partially employed 
In other words, the figure is based 
upon the totally unemployed in re- 
ceipt of unemployment _ benefits 
under a national unemployment 
insurance fund which is not all-in- 
clusive in its provisions. 

The same can be said of the u- 
employment statistics of Germany, 
although we have not the data a 
hand to determine whether or not 
these figures are manipulated in the 
same way. In Belgium, the pub- 
lished figures refer only to mem- 
bers of the unemployment fund. 
In no country do unemployment 
statistics cover all unemployed. In 
some countries they cover only the 
trade union members out of work, 
and incidentally only the unen- 
ployed membership of such trade 
unions as see fit to report to the 
Government. In a large number 
of countries the unemployment fig- 
ures published cover only the ap- 
plications on live registers of en- 
ployment offices or exchanges. 
This is true of Canada, Finland, 
France, Netherlands and Switzer- 
land. The countries depending 
upon trade unions for reports of 
the unemployed are Australia, 
Hungary, Norway. 

It will be seen, therefore, that 
while it is true that the United 
States has no way of determining 
its unemployed, as asserted, it is 
likewise true that, to all intents 
and purposes, very many of the 
countries which issue monthly 
statements of unemployed have n0 
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National 


Advertising © 


Executives 


RopneY E. BOONE 
General Manager 
National Advertising 
9 E. 40th Street 
New York City 

» 


H. A. KOEHLER 
Manager 
Chicago Office 
929 Hearst Building 

Chicago 
» 
W. M. NEwMAN 
Manager 
American Home Journal 
1007 Hearst Building 
Chicago 
* 


F. C. WHEELER 
Manager 
Automotive Advertising 
901 Hearst Building 
Chicago 
» 


L. C. Boone 
Manager 
Detroit Office 
Book Tower Building 
Detroit 
» 

§. B. CHITTENDEN 
Manager 
Boston Office 
5 Winthrop Square 

Boston 
* 
Concer & Moopy 
Representatives 
on Pacific Coast 
27 Hearst Building 
San Francisco 
*» 
Fred H. DRUEHL 
Manager 
Rochester Office 
136 St. Paui Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 
» 


KENNETH J. NIXON 
Manager 
Atlanta Office 
82 Marietta Street 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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a as it 


may seem, isn’t it nevertheless 
feasible that as a newspaper’s 
circulation becomes huge, appraisal 
of its value becomes simple? 


It is reasonable that a newspaper of small 
circulation in a great city may be confined 
very largely to one or two classes. And toa 
degree the nature of those classes may be 
ascertained; an advertiser may then justifiably 
accept or reject the newspaper in accordance 
with his views concerning the value of reach- 
ing these certain classes. 


But when a newspaper’s circulation reaches 
a point at which it is bought by a fifth of a 
city’s population and read by at least half of 
it, isn’t it also reasonable to assume that it 
must, by virtue of its vast size, reach and influ- 
ence all classes? Is it conceivable that half of 
Chicago’s population is definitely of one class? 


When you plan advertising in Chicago, re- 
member this: The Chicago Evening American 
has a greater circulation by more than 100,000 
than any other Chicago evening paper. In 
December, 1927, it averaged 558,138. To 
and including January 14, 1928, its average 
was 611,905. Using a family multiple of 3 
instead of the customary 4, the resultant 
number of readers eliminates the class prob- 
lem by embracing all classes and demonstrates 
the right of the Chicago Evening American 
to full inclusion in any Chicago schedule. 





a good newspaper 
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better actual basis for doing so 
than we have. In this country, of 
course, the only way to determine 
this fact would be to include it as 
a part of the census, and then pub- 
lish what the returns reveal. The 
purpose of the concluding phrase 
of this sentence is to emphasize 
the fact that the Census of 1910 
did ask that question on its popn- 
lation schedule and did get returns 
as to the number of men out of 
work on the day in which the 
census was taken. The Census 
Bureau refused to publish the re- 
sult, notwithstanding the pressure 
brought by such organizations as 
the American Economic Associa- 
tion, the American Statistical As- 
sociation and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and despite the 
influence of some of the other 
Departments of the Government 
itself. 


To Direct Advertising of The 
M. Werk Company 


William S. Drake, Jr., has been ap- 
ointed advertising manager of The 
Me Werk Company, Saint Bernard, 
Ohio, manufacturer of soap, candles, 
etc. In addition to this appointment, 
he continues in the position of sales 
manager. ; 


Marcel Guerlain, Inc., 
Appoints A. W. Herbst 


A. W. Herbst has 
general manager of Marcel Guerlain, 
Inc., New York, perfumes. For the last 
six years, he has been with the Scherk 
Importing Company, New York. 


been appointed 


Lorenzen & Thompson 
Appoints Pacific Coast Agents 
Conger & Moody, San Francisco pub- 
lishers’ representatives, have been 
appointed to represent Lorenzen & 
Thompson, Inc., New York publishers’ 

representative, on the Pacific Coast. 


Cigar Account to Lewis H. 
Mertz Agency 


The Deisel-Wemmer Company, Lima, 
Ohio, El Verso and San Felice cigars, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Lewis H. Mertz & Sons, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency. 


I. B. Hoffman with 
Hicks Agency 


Irvin B. Hoffman has joined the staff 
of the Hicks Advertising Agency, New 
York. 
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Should Catalogs 
to the Trade Be Charged 
to Advertising? 


Grorcze H. MacDonatp, Lr. 
Toronto, CANADA 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In your opinion should a manufac. 
turer’s catalog to the trade be included 
in the advertising appropriation? 

I would be most grateful if you 
could give me any instances of cases 
where catalogs are or are not included 
in the general ae appe riation. 

Gun 
V A -president 


ie is almost the universal practice 
to include the cost of catalogs 
going to the trade in the advertis- 
ing appropriation. Where this is not 
done, the manufacturer is merely 
juggling with figures and keeping 
his appropriation to a small figure 
by applying a legitimate advertising 
expense elsewhere. It would be 
difficult to find instances of not 
applying this expense to the ap- 
propriation and in almost every 
such instance the inquirer would 
find that the advertiser is quite 
conscious of the fact that the 
money he spends on trade catalogs 
is really being spent for adver- 
tising whether he wishes to say so 
or not.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Abbott Laboratories Buy John 
I’. Milliken & Company 
The Abbott Laboratories, North Chi- 
cago, have purchased John T. Milliken 
& Company, St. Louis, manufacturers 
of pharmaceutical products. The Mill- 
iken business will be continued at St 
Louis for the present without change in 
personnel and will be operated as a 

branch of the Abbott Laboratories. 


A. G. Spalding Reports 
Net Profit 


Spalding & Bros., 
athletic goods, 
$1,333,300, 
Federal taxes for the year ended Octo 


A. G. 
Spalding 
profit of 


New York, 
report a net 
after charges and 


ber 31, 1927. The previous report 
covering the ten months to October 31, 
1926, showed a net profit of $1,045,337. 


Edna Wallace Hopper Account 
to Mertz Agency 


Edna Wallace Hopper, 
rations, Chicago, has appointed Lewis 
H. Mertz & Sons, Inc., advertising 
agency of Chicago, to direct its adver 
tising account. 
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| © gs secntee 1927, THE 
EVENING WORLD 
moved into second 
place in Dry Goods 
Advertising—definite 
tribute to its pulling 
powers by the foremost 
group of merchants in 
the country. 


—As further evidence 


of buying power, it 
was the only news- 
paper in the eve- 
ning field to gain in 
the advertising of 
Women’s Specialty 
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Domi 
wor Cincinnati 222¢, 


Times- Star 


GAINS 303,355 LINES 


Seven Day Paper 
LOSES 119,273 LINES 


in total Automotive Display! 


This is the month of Auto Shows. Displays of all th 
beautiful new models, exhibitions of all the major improve 
ments and developments of the motor industry will b 
shown to eager, interested throngs of people. 


CINCINNAT? 


Member Audit Bureau Circulations 
CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 





Eastern Representative: 
MARTIN L. MARSH Phone Pennsylvania 0408 
24 West 40th St., New York City, N. Y. 
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In spite of the crowds which will enjoy these auto shows, 
the vast majority of the motor-buying public will secure 
their information from the advertising pages of the news- 

pers—and of these, the Times-Star’s leadership in the 
Rich Ohio Valley is demonstrably overwhelming. 


Here are the salient facts, proven by the figures of 1927, 
of Automotive Advertising in Cincinnati: 


The Times-Star was the only newspaper in Cincinnati to 
show GAIN in all three classes of automotive advertising. 


Despite the fact that the seven day paper had 54 more pub- 
lishing days than the Times-Star they LOST 144,032 lines while 
Times-Star GAINED 83,175 lines of automobile copy. 


Times-Star GAINED 127,496 lines of accessory copy. Seven 
day paper PUBLISHED only 121,241 lines. 


Times-Star GAINED 92,684 lines in tires. This is over 172% 
in excess of total tire lineage of the seven day paper. 


Times-Star leads in total automotive for first time in its 
history, GAINING 303,355, leading seven day paper by nearly 
150,000 lines. 


Tire advertising favored Times-Star nearly seven to one. Ac- 
cessory advertisers chose Times-Star three to one. 


In view of these figures, and the known excellence and influence 
of Times-Star’s Automotive Section—there is one sure way to 
motor dominance in Cincinnati. 


The Times-Star combines in its powerful and influential Motor 
Section the most complete coverage, concentrated almost entirely 
within the Cincinnati trading area—and at the fairest milline rate. 
The power of this medium to produce results is proven in the 
actual sales of the Times-Star’s advertisers. 


As remarkable as this record of 1927 was—it is only an indica- 
tion of the even greater progress we expect in 1928, 





100,000 Group of American Cities 
C.H. REMBOLD, Manager 


Western Representative: 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON Phone Central 5065 
904 Union Trust Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
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No matter how 


some papers 
figure their own 
circulations--- 


the A. B. C. still 
says the 


Detroit Times 
is first in 
city circulation. 


1920 1927 


DETROIT TIMES... 5,025 251,259 


(City Circulation) 


DETROIT NEWS ... 205,911 247,154 


(City Circulation) 





The Times has grown with Detroit 














“Merry Christmas”—Detestable 
but Profitable 


Sentiment Is the Easiest Emotion to Play on in Advertising and 
Merchandising Because the Masses Refuse to Think for Themselves 


Cuitton CLass JOURNAL 
CoMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, January 10, 1928. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

[ have just finished reading Mr. 
Fredman’s “Merry Christmas” 
article in the January 5 issue of 
Painters’ INK, and it has opened 
the valve of my own personal, and 
I presume private, dislike of sen- 
timent in advertising. 

It is no doubt bad form to com- 
mercialize the ‘Christmas spirit— 
but what of “Mother’s Day’? 

If there is any sentiment in the 
world that should be sacred and 
free from the grabbing of dollars 
and cents, it should be the love one 
has for one’s mother. 

I love my mother, and I pre- 
sume that a great many others 
love theirs, still—among my own 
circle of friends and acquain- 
tancees—I know of practically no 
one who withstands the advertise- 
ments attendant upon that august 
Sunday, originally consecrated by 
the cash registers of the country’s 
florists, and since parasited by 
every Tom, Dick and Harry who 
has anything to sell that appeals 
to women. 

Like Mr. Freedman, I know of 
no florist who is sentimentally in- 
terested in my mother. At least, 
I know of none who is sufficiently 
inspired to present her with 5 
cents’ worth of his product at any 
time of the year, without invoice. 

Neither does any other merchant 
seem moved to express his feel- 
ings of respect and devotion gratis. 

This doubtless applies to most of 
the mothers in the world, with rare 
exceptions of personal friendship. 

Still, I find that my friends and 
tlatives—with the exception of 
my mother, to whom I explained 
my attitude several years ago— 
consider that I am lax in filial 
attention because I do not buy 
flowers on the prescribed Sunday 
of the florists’ association. 


Of course I recognize, through 
the apparent success of the anni- 
versary of Mother’s Day each year, 
that as a mercenary merchandising 
scheme it is a money-makér, and 
I wonder, therefore, whether with 
the rank and file who let the world 
do their thinking for them a 
“Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year” from the B. M. T. 
doesn’t make the strap seem softer 
and the lack of a seat less un- 
desirable. 

It is strange to find how many 
people do not, and how many more 
cannot, think for themselves. 

I have met total strangers on the 
street who have said: “Merry 
Christmas” to me on Christmas 
Day. 

An astonishing number greet me 
regularly with: “How are you?” 
when it is perfectly obvious that 
I am well enough to be about my 
regular duties and that it would 
be of no interest to them whatever 
were I not. 


THE RANK AND FILE LIKE IT 


The rank and file, it seems, like 
to be handshaken; they like to be 
“How are you'd” and “Merry 
Christmased” and held up for holi- 
day prices on Mother’s Day. They 
are afraid to take exception to any- 
thing that is common practice. 
They shrink from criticism of the 
masses. 

I agree with Mr. Freedman that 
it is detestable to commercialize 
sacred sentiment—but I disagree 
with him in his belief that it is 
unprofitable. 

I do not send Christmas cards to 
clients, but if I did they would 
probably like it. I do not send 
flowers on Mother’s Day, but I 
have had it pointed out to me that 
if I did my mother would prob- 
ably like it. 

Sentiment is the easiest emotion 
to play on in advertising and mer- 
chandising. The deeper the senti- 
ment, the better the results—as 
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evidenced by the flatness of 
Father’s Day. The average dollar- 
chaser goes after it wherever it 
rolls, even if it flattens out in the 
gutter. 

And the average buyer is very 
apt to do as he is told, in direct 
proportion to the pull on his or her 
—and most particularly her—heart 
strings. 

“Tf you love her, give her a 
washing machine!” 

Ye gods! 

Epwarp H. MILter. 


Additional Chain-Store 
Sales for 1927 


The Louis K. Liggett Company, a 
subsidiary of the United Drug Com- 
pany, Boston, Rexall specialties, reports 
sales for 1927 amounting to $58,456,724, 
against $53,356,140 for the twelve 
months of 1926, an increase of 9.5 per 
cent. Sales for December amounted to 
$5,866,181, the largest single month’s 
volume of business in the history of 
the company. There are now 461 Lig- 
gett stores in operation. 

S. H. Kress & Company report sales 
for December, 1927, of $11,181,953, 
against $9,668,791 for December, 1926, 
an increase of 15.6 per cent. Sales for 
all of 1927 amounted to $58,059,929, 
against $51,869,460, an increase of 11.9 
per cent. 

The Hartman Corporation sales for 
December were $1,504,926, against $1,- 
402,369 for December, 1926, an increase 
of 4.5 per cent. Sales for 1927 were 
$17,678,534, against $18,510,402 for 
1926, a decrease of 4.5 per cent. There 
are now 19 Hartman stores in opera- 
tion, against 16 at the end of 1926. 

Loft, Inc., for December, reports sales 
of $991,485, against $1,066,077 for De- 
cember, 1926, a decrease of 7 per cent. 
For 1927 Loft sales were $7,868,728, 
against $8,401,524 for the year, 1926, a 
decrease of 6.3 per cent. At the end of 
December, there were 43 Loft stores, 
against 40 stores at the end of 1926. 

The Childs Company reports sales for 
December, 1927, of $2,490,415, against 
$2,320,854 for that month last year, an 
increase of 7.3 per cent. Saies for 
1927 amounted to $28,804,419, against 
$25,978,524, an increase of 10.8 per cent. 

The John R. Thompson Company for 
December, 1927, reports sales of $1,- 
261,739, against $1,262,182 for Decem- 
ber, 1926, a decrease of .03 per cent. 
Sales for the twelve months of 1927, 
amounted to $14,348,161, against $14,- 
382,022 for the twelve months of 1926, a 
decrease of .23 per cent. This company 
had 120 stores in operation at the end 
of 1927, against 112 stores at the end 
of 1926. 


Joins “Tribuna Hispana” 
Philip Sperry has joined Tribuna 
Hispana, New York, as advertising 
manager, 
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New Owner for “Tr 
Leather Goods & Umbrellas” 


Perry L. Smith, owner and editor 
of Trunks, Leather Goods and Um 
brellas, Philadelphia, has sold that pub. 
lication to a new corporation to be 
known as the Perry L. Smith Publish. 
ing Company, of which he will become 
vice-president. W. D. Callender, pres- 
ident of the Tradepress Publishing 
Company, Chicago, is president of the 
new corporation and H. N. Condict js 
treasurer and manager. 


“Amusement Park Manage. 
ment,”” New Magazine 


Amusement Park Management, pub- 
lished by the Hoffman Publications, Inc,, 
New York, is a new monthly business 
paper, devoted to the problems and in- 
terests of owners and managers of 
amusement parks and _ concessionaires, 
Alan S. Cohen is advertising director. 
The type page size is seven by ten 
inches. 


Evaporated Milk Association 
Appoints Dr. Frank E. Rice 


Dr. Frank E. Rice has been ap 
gietes executive secretary of the 
-vaporated Milk Association, which has 
its headquarters at Chicago. He was 
formerly head of the department of 
chemistry of the Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C., and, before that, a 
member of the chemistry department at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y 


Curtis Heads Franklin 
Memorial Group 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis has been elected 
resident of the Benjamin Franklin 
Memorial, Inc., which has been organ- 
ized to erect a memorial in Philadelphia 
for that historic figure. It is expected 
that the memorial, which is sponsored 
by the Poor Richard Club, will take the 
form of a public building which can 
be of practical use. 


Form Ramin-New England 
Display Service 


Ezra Ramin and the New England 
Window Display Service, both of Bos 


ton, have consolidated as the Ramin 
New England Display Service, Inc. Mr. 
Ramin, formerly display manager of the 
Jordan Marsh Company, Boston, is 
president and general manager of the 
consolidation. 


F. E. Duggan Joins Lewis 
H. Mertz & Sons 


Frank E. Duggan has resigned as 
secretary of the Gundlach Advertising 
Company, Chicago, and has joined Lewis 
H. Mertz & Sons, Inc., advertising 
agency, also of Chicago. He had been 
with the Gundlach agency for eighteen 
years. 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


in the New Orleans market in 1927 used 89% 
more space in The Times-Picayune than in the 
second New Orleans newspaper, 181% more than 
in the third, and 233% more than in the fourth... 
National advertisers are following the profitable 
example of New Orleans’ own ‘‘home grown”’ 
business—concentrating in the medium of known 
results. . . . Superior coverage in the city and in 
the retail trading area, superior coverage in home 
delivered circulation, plus a reader interest which 
The Times-Picayune has been ninety-one years in 
building make such concentration the practical 
and economical way of holding a great market. 








National Advertising 
Linage, New Orleans 
Newspapers 1927 


Lines 
THE TIMES- 
PICAYUNE .... 3,079,996 


Second Newspaper. 1,631,392 
Third Newspaper... 1,631,392 
Fourth Newspaper. 923,228 














Che Times-Picayune 


UNC In New Orleans J//// 








Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 








Whittling Away on the Anti-Trust 
Laws 






Groups of Importers Will Probably Be Allowed to Organize to Buy 
Certain Raw Materials 


OR a number of years, Ameri- 
can manufacturers have been 
empowered, under the Webb-Pome- 
rene law, to combine for export 
selling. This act grants exemp- 
tion from the anti-trust laws to 
associations composed of two or 
more persons, partnerships, or cor- 
porations that are engaged solely 
in trade or commerce in merchan- 
dise exported to foreign nations. 
For several years there has been 
agitation in Washington for legis- 
lative permission to organize simi- 
lar groups in connection with the 
importation of certain essential 
raw materials. This agitation cul- 
minated in the so-called Newton 
Bill (H. R. 8927). This measure 
is designed to permit the forma- 
tion of American buying associa- 
tions to import various raw mate- 
rials, such as rubber, potash and 
sisal without encountering persecu- 
tion for anti-trust law violation. 
The bill was referred to the House 
Committee on the Judiciary and 
hearings have lately been held by 
the committee to determine the 
need for legislation of this kind. 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover was among those called by 
the committee to give testimony. 
He told the committee that the 
fundamental purpose of the bill 
is to promote trade and not to 
restrain it. He pointed out that 
the bill had first been presented in 
1924, a short time after rubber 
prices had leaped upward. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wil- 
liam M. Jardine also furnished tes- 
timony to the committee favoring 
the bill. Secretary Jardine’s re- 
marks were in the form of a letter 
which was included in the record. 
Among other things, he wrote: 
“Both from the standpoint of the 
commercial and agricultural inter- 
ests of the country the proposed 
legislation seems based upon sound 
principles. It proceeds upon the 
correct assumption that there ex- 
ists a constantly growing menace 


of trade domination in certain com- 
modities by foreign monopolies, 
and recognizes the necessity of re- 
moving any possible legal barrier 
inherent in our anti-trust statutes 
to the employment of certain ap- 
propriate economic weapons against 
this domination, which in certain 
instances have been shown to be 
effective. 

“When any American uses rub- 
ber, potash, sfsal, nitrates, coffee, 
mercury, camphor, or iodine, he 
is using a _ product controlled 
largely by a foreign combination 
or monopoly. Nor does this ex- 
haust the list of controlled prod- 
ucts.” 

At the conclusion of the testi- 
mony, Representative Dyer of 
Missouri, acting chairman of the 
committee, stated that the evidence 
so far submitted is apparently en- 
tirely convincing and that further 
statements were not needed. He 
said that the committee is now in 
a position to perfect the bill and 
make its recommendations to the 
House upon the basis of what has 
been presented. 

An interesting sidelight on the 
bill is the additional evidence it 
offers that the Sherman anti-trust 
law is slowly but surely being 
weakened by legislative exceptions 
to its operations. The Webb- 
Pomerene Act was one of the 
first of these exceptions. The 
Newton bill, which appears to be 
fairly certain of passage, is an- 
other. A recent:issue of PRinTERS’ 
InK told about a bill which pro- 
poses to exempt the coal industry 
from the operation of the Sherman 
law and it is well known that the 
oil industry is seeking similar ex- 
emption. In fact, according to cer- 
tain well-informed individuals, the 
Government has been encouraging 
the oil interests to work out their 
problems by joint consultation and 
action in a way that would have 
been most thoroughly frowned 


upon not many years ago. 
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Wont a Space Buyer Buy 
| Where Space Actually Sells? 










— 
Me ES, every worthy news- 
nd paper offers values; and 
every such newspaper 
. can't be on all lists for a 

mg variety of reasons—but 

° there are some special 

he , advantages in 





The Florida Cimes-Union 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


(We welcome any questions, and reassure you that an inquiry 
will simply bring you important market and distribution facts, 
and won't subject you to solicitation until the crack o° doom !) 
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When women buy products because 


they are advertised in 


Good Housekeeping 


HEN Everywoman buys 

advertised goods she asks 
by name for the products that 
have won her faith. 


Along with the familiar 
trade names she mentions— 
that of a frock, hosiery, per- 
fume, food or furniture—an- 
other name rings out... . 


Good Housekeeping. 


“T want the brand, I 
see Good Housekeeping guar- 
antees it,” is said many thou- 
sand times a day by women to 
merchants all over the land. 


“If Good Housekeeping en- 
dorses it I’ll stock it,” says the 
retailer to the manufacturer, 
knowing how many women in 
his neighborhood are predis- 
posed to buy products adver- 
tised in Good Housekeeping. 


Ten or twenty years ago 
such Confidence Trade was un- 
known. The shopping world 
was a jungle in which the slo- 
gan “‘let the buyer beware” 
seemed to justify shoddy mer- 
chandise and impure foods, 


Then, with Good House: 
keeping playing its part, an 
aroused business conscience be- 
gan to work for Honest Goods 
Honestly Sold. In this build- 
ing up of Confidence between 
buyer and seller Good House- 
keeping has led. 


To know how fully alert 
manufacturers appreciate 
Everywoman’s trust in Good 
Housekeeping and the prod- 
ucts it endorses, read that Blue 
Book of American Merchan- 
dise embodied in the Index ot 
Advertisements of every issue. 


E very Woman’s Ma gazt ne 
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One of the MILLION AND A HALF women readers who use Good 
Housekeeping’s Index to Guaranteed Advertisements as a Buying Guide 


Some Good Housekeeping Services that Build Confidence: 
STUDIO of FURNISHINGS AND DECORATIONS 
(Helen Koues, Director) 

BUREAU of FOODS, SANITATION and HEALTH 
(Dr. Harvey W. Wiley and Dr. Walter H. Eddy, Directors) 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Katherine A. Fisher, Director 


SEKEEPING 


Every Manufacturer’s Market 
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E. BURNS is 

. the second larg- 
est shoe merchant in 
Detroit measured at 
least in terms of his 
advertising appropria- 
tions in the Detroit 
newspapers. 


During the past two 
years he has concen- 
trated his advertising 
on Foot Saver Shoes 
exclusively in the roto- 
gravure sections of the 
Sunday Detroit Free 
Press. 


g 


In 1927 sales were 
tripled over a previ- 
ous high record for 
1926. 


VERREE & 


National 


New York Chicago 


And Mr. Burns’ roto 
advertising will con- 
tinue to appear exclu- 
sively in The Free 
Press during 1928. 


q 


With his black and 
white advertising ad- 
dressed to men, Mr. 
Burns is now spending 
more than three times 
as much money in the 
columns of The Free 
Press as in any other 
Detroit newspaper. 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Now Blankets Are to Be Packaged 


‘Pepperell” and “Lady Pepperell” Blankets Join Family of Advertised 
Line of Sheets and Pillow Cases—Energetic Campaign Planned 


By Roland Cole 


AN announcement of lively in- 
terest has just been made by 
i¢ Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
any, of Boston, maker of “Pep- 
erell” sheets and pillow cases. 
mong the many fabrics manufac- 
wed by this company is a line of 
lankets. These blankets are to be 
erchandised and advertised to the 
rade and the consum- 
« public as “Pep- 
erell Blankets.” This 
nnouncement signal- 
es a merchandising 
ffort which is as 
ignificant in the tex- 
le field as the 
umpaign which the 
mpany launched 
m Lady Pepperell 
heets and pillow cases, 
1 littl over a year 
uo. 

The reader will re- 


The mereasing papularity of Pepperell 


space for the owner's initials or 
laundry mark. The paper of which 
the packages are made, the labels 
for the hay sy the illustrations 
on the 8, the pu tape with 
which the sheets are tied, the purple 
twine with which the packages are 
tied, the color of the paper—every 
detail, in fact, was carefully 


~ 


PEPPERELL 
BLANKETS 
ull 


mean dollars and cents te you in 1928 
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all the distinction be- 
tween “Pepperell,” as 
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line of sheets and pil- 
low cases made by 
the company since it 
was established in 
1845, and “Lady Pep- 
perell” sheets and 
pillow cases put on 
the market toward 
the end of 1926. The 
former means simply 
the long - established 
line, a sort of general 
term. The latter was 
chosen to identify a 
new line of sheets and 
pillow cases of better 
quality than “Pep- 
perell.” Moreover, Lady Pepper- 
ell sheets and pillow cases are in- 
dividually packaged and_ labeled, 
and each dozen sheets is individu- 
ally packaged and labeled. Further, 
each sheet is made with a cloth 
tag sewed into its hem bearing the 
brand name of the sheet (an inno- 
vation in sheet manufacture) and a 
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THIS BUSINESS-PAPER ADVERTISEMENT SHOWS HOW THE 
“PEPPERELL” BLANKETS ARE TO BE PACKAGED 


worked out to make a harmonious 
whole. 

In addition to this, Lady Pep- 
perell sheets and pillow cases were 
introduced into distribution and ad- 


* vertised to the dealer and consumer 


in accordance with a try-as-you-go 
policy that made sure of each step 
before undertaking the next. To- 
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day, the success of these sheets 
and pillow cases is an established 
fact from the standpoint both of 
distribution and of effectiveness of 
advertising. 

What the company now purposes 
to do in packaging, merchandising 
and advertising its blankets is as 
new, as abrupt a departure from 
tradition in blanket merchandising, 
as what the company did with its 
sheets and pillow cases, with two 
important differences. First, the 
Lady Pepperell line was new, 
whereas the blankets are not. Sec- 
ondly, Lady Pepperell is the qual- 
ity line of sheets and pillow cases 
as distinguished from the regular 
line, whereas the blankets are both 
regular and quality; the regular 
line will be known as “Pepperell 
Downap Blankets” and the quality 
line will be known as “Lady Pep- 
perell Blankets.” 

At the time the company pur- 
chased the Massachusetts Cotton 
Mills in December, 1925, there was 
being made at the Lowell plant of 
that company a line of popular- 
price blankets. These blankets 
were sold under some thirty dif- 
ferent mill tickets, to say nothing 
of hundreds of jobber and private 
brand tickets. 

Those familiar with textile 
manufacturing know that it is very 
expensive to handle so many dif- 
ferent tickets, especially in the 
case of blankets. Blankets have 
to be manufactured, wrapped up, 
packed in cases without tickets, 
put in the storehouse, then taken 
out when an order comes through, 
and ticketed in accordance with the 
order. It is not possible to put 
blankets on shelves and carry them 
in open stock, on account of their 
bulk and the enormous amount of 
shelf space that would be required 
to carry a few thousand on hand. 
What the company wanted to do, 
therefore, was to develop a mill 
ticket for this line of blankets that 
would simplify the manufacturing 
situation and at the same time mean 
something to the jobber and re- 


tailer, as well as the ultimate con- , 


sumer. 

The decision to apply the name 
“Pepperell” to the line was arrived 
at only after careful consideration. 
While this choice may seem ob- 
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vious to the outsider, it was not so 
regarded by the company, for the 
name had never been associated 
with the blanket line. It had been 
applied only to sheets and pillow 
cases, in which association it repre- 
sented an immense amount of good- 
will. In fact, the name meant 
sheets and pillow cases. It was 
popular, it was well known and it 
stood for quality merchandise. Ap- 
plying it to blankets was not, there- 
fore, as simple and easy as it at 
first seems. The decision to do so 
was consequently an important 
event in itself. 


COLORFUL DISPLAY BOXES 


An important point in connec- 
tion with the introduction of these 
blankets is the manner in which 
they will be packed—described by 
the company as completely new 
and revolutionary. They will be 
put up in colorful display boxes, 
which, from the point of view 
of the jobber and retailer, will 
greatly enhance their salability 
while - affording protection from 
soil in handling. Each blanket is 
individually packed in a papier de 
Jouy box. Crib blankets are in- 
dividually packed in an attractive 
infants’ gift box that invites sales 
for both gift and everyday pur- 
poses when displayed in window or 
on counter. 

The advertising campaign to the 
trade, in its first announcements, 
lays emphasis upon the use of the 
name, upon the new methods of 
packaging, and upon the patterns, 
colors and sizes in which the 
blankets are being presented to the 
trade and the consumer. 

“Pepperell brings new life to the 
blanket business,” reads the first 
trade-paper advertisement; “a real 
name and a line full of profit- 
making opportunities.” In large 
space the individual lines of 
blankets are illustrated in striking 
line drawings. A detailed descrip- 
tion accompanies the illustration of 
each line. For example, of “Lady 
Pepperell Blankets,” the dealer 
reads: 


One of the outstanding successes of 
the textile industry has been Lady Pep- 
perell Sheets and Pillow Cases. A fit- 
ting companion to this line is the Lady 
Pepperell Part Wool Blanket which 
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Ir you use printed adver- 
tising (and who does not?), 
and it doesn’t quite square 
up with your ideas, why 
don’t you say to him, or 
her (whoever handles 
your printing details), 


Francis Press 
: ° ° b” 
rinting JO 


“try Charles 
on the next Pp 


You have nothing to lose, 
and you stand to win 
something, whether it be 
a money saving or a sort 
of service that will be new 
to you. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE LACKAWANNA 4300 
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makes its initial bow to the trade with 
the 1928 line. Everything that could 
be done to make this blanket the very 
best of its kind has been done. Attrac- 
tive packaging, attractive patterns and 
colors—all have combined to afford you 
a blanket that will sell in volume at a 
rofit. All these blankets are part wool. 

he designs are — and quite out 
of the ordinary. e line consists of 
three blankets: a part wool pair, a 
double-faced jacquard part wool single 
and a double-faced two-tone block de- 
sign single. Be sure a include a gen- 
erous portion of Lady Pepperell Blankets 
in your assortment. These blankets will 
be nationally advertised and your cus- 
tomers will be calling for them. 


In the national consumer cam- 
paign mention of the blanket line 
will be made in advertisements on 
Lady Pepperell sheets and pil- 
low cases in the current list of 
women’s magazines. 

The entire campaign is being 
merchandised to the company’s 
sales force and the trade through 
“The Pepperell Sheet,” house 
magazine of the company. 


Harry Dwight Smith, Vice- 
President, Erickson Agency 


Harry Dwight Smith, who recently 
dis of his interest in Fuller & 
Smith, Cleveland advertising agency, of 
which he was founder and president, is 
to become vice-president of The Erickson 
Company, New York, on February 1. 
There are to be no ot changes in the 
company’s organization and personnel, 
A. W. Erickson continuing as president, 
and Newcomb Cleveland as vice-president 
and treasurer. : 

As head of one of the outstanding ad- 
vertising agencies in the Middle West, 
and as a past-president of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, Mr. 
Smith is recognized as an authority 
and leader in movements for the im- 
provement of advertising and advertising 
agency practices. He stressed not 
only the professional standards of 
agency conduct, but also the importance 
of a broad understanding of business as 
the safe foundation for advertising. _ 

Mr. Smith has long been active in 
advertising, having come up through the 
ranks of the printing business, journal- 
ism, advertising-department management, 
and finally as an executive in the Sher- 
win-Williams Company, which position he 
resigned to found the agency of Fuller 
& Smith. He has many innovations in 
agency method and several important na- 
tional advertising successes to his credit. 
a. 3 yo | were planned and 

origi: general campaigns 
for Sherwin-Williams, Timken, Willard, 
Beaver Board, Statler, National Mazda 
Lamps, and Seiberling Tires, and the 
later advertising of Multigraph, Fenestra, 
Westinghouse and Burroughs Adding 
Machines. 
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John Benson Endorses Cam- 
paign Against Artificial Copy 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 

: Cuicaco, Jan. 16, 1928. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have read the article which ap- 
peared in your issue of January 12, 
entitled “Super-Advertising — Advertis 
ing’s Worst Enemy,” and enjoyed it 
very much. I think it is extremely 
constructive and will do a lot of good. 
It is very encouraging to know that 
you are going to run a series of them. 

Artificial copy has me quite a 
menace in the advertising business, I 
believe, and an educational work such 
as you are undertaking will be our 
main reliance in overcoming it. 

If there is anything I can contribute 
or suggest in the future, I shall be glad 
to do so. 

Joun Benson, 
President. 


New Accounts with 
Groesbeck-Hearn 


The Shelton Operating Company, 
owner and operator of the Hotel Shel- 
ton, New York, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Groesbeck-Hearn, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. ews- 
papers and class periodicals will be 
used. 

The Warner Chemical Company, New 
York, manufacturer of Tromite, a 
water softener, also has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Groesbeck-Hearn, 
Inc. ewspapers and trade papers will 
be used. 


New York University to Teach 


Financial Advertising 

The Graduate School of Business 
Administration of New York Univer- 
sity will offer a course in financial ad- 
vertising during the February-June 
term. This course will be given on 
Thursday evenings and will be in- 
structed by Otto Kleppner, president of 
aa Kleppner Company, Inc., New 
ork. 


To Direct Sales of Miller 
Rubber Company 


L. C. Rockhill, formerly sales man 
ager of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio, whose resigna 
tion was reported recently, has become 
eneral sales manager of the Miller 
ubber Company, also of that city. He 
succeeds Frank C. Millhoff, who is now 
with the Detroit office of the Miller 
company. 


National Biscuit Net 


Income Gains 
The National Biscuit Company, New 
York, Uneeda Biscuits, etc., reports for 


the year ended December 31, 1927, a 
net income of $16,277,158, after Fed- 


eral taxes and charges, against $14,- 
+" a for 1926 and $13,881,696 for 
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a 
FOUNDATION of 


Successful Advertising 
in the New York Market 


oe POSITION OF THE NEW YORK 
TIMES as the foundation of any ad- 
vertising campaign in the rich New York 
market is emphasized by its leadership— 
in total volume—in national advertising— 
in local display—and in the majority of 
important classifications. 











CLASSIFICATION RECORD for 1927 
Agate Lines 

*National 6,944,219 

4,870,497 

*Real Estate 

*Automobile Display 

*Rotogravure 

*Resort and Travel 

*Books and Periodicals 

*Building Material 

*Deaths 

*Financial 

*Hotels and Restaurants 

*Men’s Wear 

Musical Instruments 

*Office Appliances 

*Schools and Colleges 

*Women’s Specialty Shops 


*Local Display 16,943,398 


*Total Volume 29,710,606 


* The Times leads all New York morning and 
evening newspapers 





This leadership in volume of advertising 
in the world’s richest market is matched by 
The Times leadership in volume of quality 
circulation (over 700,000 net paid sale 
Sundays, 400,000 weekdays) and by the 
strong confidence of those readers in the 
strictly censored advertising columns of 
The Times. 


Che New York Times 

















——| 
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Lamp-posts 
and X’s 


STATISTICS are pliant and re- 
sourceful tricksters, full of con- 
fusions and illusions, as auditors, 
tax-collectors and investment 
bankers increasingly discover. 

So figure jugglers are fast los- 
ing their fair-haired boyishness. 

Experience has found that the 
“rabbit” wasn’t actually in the hat 
after all. 

Memory harks back to a cer- 
tain mathematics instructor who 
used to demonstrate that the 
lamp-post in front of his class- 
room couldn’t algebraically exist. 

But after an unconvinced stu- 
dent knocked his head against the 
place where the lamp-post was 
supposed not to be, he forthwith 
lost confidence in the magic of X’s. 

There are still space buyers 
able to assure themselves that The 
American W eekly cannot logically 
have five million legitimate, full- 
priced, constant circulation. 

They deny the possibility of 
obtaining such a concentrated, sat- 
urating, dominating market in- 
fluence without recourse to 
schemes, premiums and bargain 
combinations. 

They invoke comparison, point 
to the arduous and profligate pro- 
cesses through which publications 
of half American Weekly magni- 
tude must secure and maintain 
their volume, and dogmatically 
reason themselves into the belief 
that the lamp-post just can’t be 
there. 


They argue with charts, graphs 
and wish-bones. We retort with 
lamp-posts and bumps. 

The American Weekly has five 
million spontaneous circulation— 
and more. 

It’s on the way to six million 
circulation—and more. 

It’s never sold under ten cents 
net per copy—or more. 

It exerts twice the selling in- 
fluence of any other medium— 
and more. 

The American Weekly con- 
tinues to gain because it has never 
lost ground. Its average of reader 
turnover and percentage of 
reader replacement are least in 
every field. 

The American Weekly is a 
family habit, passed from father 
to son and grandchild. 

If The American Weekly didn’t 
most accurately reflect the reading 
taste of average men and women, 
other publications would enjoy 
greater popularity and greater 
effectiveness. 

It does, and they don’t. 

Corroboratable fact, not preju- 
diced theory, settles that point. 

We occasionally hear of adver- 
tisers so biased against our 
conception of interesting subject- 
matter that they even boast of 
excluding The American Weekly 
from their homes. 

We concede that The American 
Weekly doesn’t appeal to the en- 
tire public. But we insist that it 
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suits the largest single body of 
readers on earth, and that’s the 
vital point in considering the value 
of The American Weekly as an 
advertising investment. 

Suppose corporations restricted 
their products to socially accept- 
able dealers, or finance confined 
its loans to personal acquaintances 
and fellow clubmen? 

Such speculation is no more 
fantastic than an assumption that 
the purchasing capacity of twenty- 
five million maximum-wage-and- 
income consumers is not desirable 
because their diterary inclinations 
don’t conform to the arbitrary 
preferences of a minority. 

Five million, five hundred thou- 
sand circulation is its own edi- 
torial justification. 

Five million, five hundred thou- 
sand circulation does not debate 
its publishing formula. 

And that’s that. 

The business of business is to 
sell the most goods at the least 
cost. 

The business of business is to 
find the most responsible deal- 
ers and the most responsive cus- 
tomers. 

The business of business is to 


THE 


Chalke 
in the World 


get a dividend-paying return for 
every dollar disbursed. 

And the concern that does not 
buy advertising space as dispas- 
sionately and impartially as it buys 
raw materials, equipment and 
human service, is squandering 
stockholders’ money and is com- 
pletely out of step with all open- 
minded competition. 

The American Weekly belongs 
by might of right and production 
on every appropriation able to 
afford its immensity. 

It deserves the lion’s share of 
that appropriation. 

It renders a service that lesser 
mediums cannot as profitably per- 
form. And it does the job more 
thoroughly and economically than 
any inevitably duplicating combi- 
nation of media. 

Five million, five hundred thou- 
sand circulation—all within met- 
ropolitan areas—all strategically 
placed at the centers of prosperity 
and employment—all confined to 
intense retail territory—all held 
at the hubs of distribution, and 
“tucked in the fifteen pockets of 
Uncle Sam’s ready-money belt,” 
dare not be ignored by any con- 
scientious Management. 


MERICAN 
WEEKLY 


A. J. Kobler, Pres 


Read by 5,000,000 families every week 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


616 Wrietey Bis. 
CuHIcaco 


222 Monapnockx Bxpe. 


BosTon 


5 WintHROP SQUARE 


11-250 Generat Morors Bipo. 


753 Bonnre Braz 
Los ANGELES 
1138 Hanna Bipc, 
CLEVELAND 


101 Martetta Sr. 
ATLANTA 
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First Aid’ 


E of the most popular courses in State 
Extension work among farm women is 
Home Nursing. The frequency of farm acci- 
dents and the scarcity of doctors has made it 
necessary for farm women to learn “First Aid.” 


Medicine chests, sometimes scantily equipped, 
are found in every farm home. Manufacturers 
of articles needed for emergency medicine 
shelves should find advertising in THE 
Farmer’s Wire worth while. 


Tue Farmer’s Wire is the only magazine in 
America published exclusively for farm women. 


THE 


FARMERS \WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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An Insidious Attack on the Drug 
Chains 


Pennsylvania Law Providing That Every Drug Store Owner Be a 
Licensed Pharmacist Is Held to Be Constitutional by United 
States District Court 


EGISLATIVE aid has fre- 

quently been sought by inde- 
pendent retailers when other 
methods of distributing merchan- 
dise to the public showed promise 
of treading on the independents’ 
toes. It has only been infrequently, 
however, that these requests for 
special legislative concessions have 
been acted upon favorably and, 
when such laws or ordinances have 
been passed, they have usually been 
found to be unconstitutional. 

In Pennsylvania, though, not 
only were the independent drug- 
gists successful in inducing the 
State legislature to pass an act 
which most effectively cripples the 
drug chains. but in a recent test 
of the law’s constitutionality be- 
fore a special court of equity, this 
bit of legislation was ruled to be 
entirely legal. The case is not yet 
ended, since it is very likely that 
it will be appealed to higher judi- 
cial authorities. What has already 
transpired, however, is sufficiently 
interesting to manufacturers who 
are affected by the growth of the 
chain-store idea to warrant keep- 
ing a watchful eye on future de- 
velopments. 

The piece of legislation to which 
reference is made was enacted May 
13, 1927, by the Pennsylvania leg- 
islature. It provides that every 
pharmacy or drug store shall be 
owned by a licensed pharmacist and 
that no corporation, association or 
co-partnership shall own a phar- 
macy or drug store unless all the 
partners or members are licensed 
pharmacists. Now one need not be 
a legal expert to deduce from this 
brief description of the bill that 
it means short shrift for practi- 
cally all the drug chains. Most, 
if not all, drug ins are owned 
by people who could not roll a pill 
if their lives depended upon it. 
Fortunately for the chains, the act 
does not apply to corporations, as- 
sociations or partnerships existing 


at the time the act went into effect. 

Why, then, are the chains all 
excited? For two reasons: First, 
because this act is merely one of 
a number being proposed in vari- 
ous State legislatures, all designed 
to hog-tie the chain systems. There 
is, for example, the bill now in the 
legislative hall of a Southern State 
which would plage a prohibitive 
tax on all chain stores operating 
in that State. The chains feel— 
and rightly—that legislation of 
this kind must be fought as rapidly 
as it shows its head because while 
it is easy enough to have a law 
placed on the books, it is a rather 
involved and expensive process to 
have it removed. Also, this par- 
ticular bill prohibits those chains 
not owned by licensed pharmacists 
from opening new stores and— 
mark this—from changing the lo- 
cations of their present stores! 
Certainly that is something about 
which the chains might very well 
become upset. 

The Louis K. Liggett. Company 
fought the act in Pennsylvania and 
the special court of equity before 
which the case was tried has de- 
cided against it. Counsel for the 
Liggett company contended that 
if the legislature had power to say 
that stockholders in such com- 
panies must be druggists, the leg- 
islature could just as well say that 
stockholders in railroads must be 
locomotive engineers. Also, the 
company contended that the act 
was confiscatory and furthermore 
an interference with contracts, 
since it affected its store leases. 
However, the court overruled these 
objections and came to the con- 
clusion that the act is not uncon- 
stitutional. The decision was writ- 
ten by Judge Oliver B. Dickinson 
of the United States District Court 
and concurred in by Circuit Judge 
Woolley and Federal District 
Judge Kirkpatrick. It is under- 
stood that an appeal from the de- 
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cision will be filed by the company. 

For the time being, then, the 
independents are probably highly 
elated and congratulating each 
other on their cleverness. It still 
remains to be seen whether legis- 
lating competitors out of business 
is a permanently profitable busi- 
ness procedure. Several successful 
independent druggists who were 
queried on the subject expressed 
the opinion that if every chain 
drug store in Pennsylvania were 
to pull up stakes and leave, it is 
doubtful whether the independents 
would do one red cent more busi- 
ness than they are doing right now. 
In fact, those merchants who are 
located right ne&t to chain stores 
are very much worried about the 
possibilities of the chains leaving 
them. 


James O’Shaughnessy to 
Lecture at Columbia 


James O’Shaughnessy, executive sec- 
retary of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, will be in charge 
of a new course to be offered by Colum- 
bia University through its extension de- 
partment in the spring term, beginning 
February 8. 

This course will be called “Advertis- 
ing Agency Procedure” and will aim to 
give a practical working knowledge of 
the organization and operation of the 
general advertising agency. 


New Accounts for Albert 
Frank & Company 
Lancia Motors of America, Inc., New 
York, Lancia automobiles, has appointed 
Albert Frank & Com any, New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 

account. Lancia Motors have purc 
the Fiat automobile plant at Pough- 
keepsie, 

The Federal Securities Corporation, 
New York, has also placed its advertis- 
ing account with Albert Frank & Com- 
pany. 


Boston “Advertiser” Appoints 
E. M. Burke, Inc. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser has ap- 
pointed E. M. Burke, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, as its national advertising 
representative. 


New York Advertising Agency 
Changes Name 


The New York Advertising Agency, 
New York, has nged its name to 
Small, Lowell, Inc. The officers of the 
company remain the same. 
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Seattle 
Teachers Advertise for 


More Pay 


GEATILE high school teachers 
are using newspaper display 
advertising to put a request for 
more salary before the people of 
that city. In a series of advertis- 
ing messages, signed by the “High 
School Teachers’ League,” the 
citizens are given comparative 
figures on salaries for high school 
teachers in different cities. These 
figures are dramatized in one dis- 
play by a graph showing Seattle 
at the bottom of a list of cities of 
a similar size. 

“High School Teachers’ Salaries 
Do Not Provide Proper Support,” 
this advertisement is captioned. 
The text continues: 


PB wer per cent of Seattle’s High 
School Teachers have at least one de- 
pendent—40 per cent are men with 
families of from one to seven to sup- 
port. 

These teachers and their families 
must preserve certain standards of liv 
ing—must keep up their professional 
studies—must help support many so- 
cial and civic activities. 

Yet today the maximum salary that 
can be paid to a 74 Seattle High School 
teacher is only $2,400 per year. 


The advertising answers its own 
question, “What are we asking?” 


No increase in the beginning salary 
of $1,740, but a raise of the maximum 
to $3,000. - Note that this will not 
put Seattle at the head of the list, but 
only about half way up from the bottom. 


The copy then urges the voters 
board to allow the school to au- 
thorize this revision of salary at 
the election in March. 


Vivian Sturgeon Joins Albert 
Frank Agency 


Vivian Sturgegn, formerly a special 
writer with the Inter-Ocean Syndicate, 
Chicago, has joined the Chicago staff of 
Albert Frank & Company, advertising 
agency. 


J. L. Clough with Archer 
Advertising Company 
John L. Clough has ed the staff 
of the Fae’ ‘Shdvertning Company, 

it executive. He 
with the Blaine-Thompson 
also of Cincinnati. 
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More Than 
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Sunday 











“Greatest Salesman in the West” 





5c. DatILy 


January 26, 1928 


10c. SUNDAY 





L. A. EXAMINER INCREASES 
CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 


DECEMBER FIGURES 
SHow Great GAIN 


Fy Oss= races, religions, wars 
and newspaper circulations 
are all based on difference of 
opinion, preference for one news- 
paper over another expressing it- 
self in circulation. So advertisers 


will be interested in this fact: 

Last year, in December, The Los 
Angeles Examiner had a daily circula- 
tion excess over its morning “‘competitor” 
of 43,934. This year, it was 68,191. 
The Sunday excess last year was 202,- 
923; this year, it was 212,107. 

Both papers gained circulation, but 
The Examiner’s gain exceeded the other 
morning paper’s gain by 25,257 for six 
days a week, and 9,184 on its Sunday 
issue. The public expressed itself in 
no uncertain terms. 


Chopin, Liszt, Beethoven, Nevin 
. the melodies of the masters rise 
sonorously from a great organ, while 
fashionably dressed women cross thick 
carpets to find a vantage point at The 
Examiner's cooking school, attended by 
approximately 1,000 “students” at the 
combined twice-a-week sessions. Auto- 
graphed recipe cards telling what Ex- 
aminer-advertised foods were used are 
handed out . - famous chefs of- 
ficiate. It’s perfect atmosphere for the 
most humble product, or the highest. 
Look over 
your sched- 
ules! 


The new 


El Mirade 
Hotel at 


Springs, 
100 miles cast 
of Los Angeles 





DeFs the fact that The Los 
Angeles Examiner consis- 
tently leads EVERY news- 
pa, er in Los Angeles in Musi- 
Instrument advertising, as 
pin as Radio, interest vat 
Sometimes such things indicate 
something of the quality of 
people who read a publication. 











New Pace INTERESTS 
L. A. GarpEN-Lovers 


If ABUEACTURERS of gar- 
den tools, rubber hose, pest 
sprays, garden furniture, as well 
as shippers of roses, bulbs, etc., 
have nothing in Los Angeles to 
compare with “California Garden- 
ing” as a medium in which to ex- 
press themselves. It’s spot gar- 
den news made to order for 
Southern Californians, and is 
part of The Examiner’s Real 
Estate Section, reaching over 
425,000 families every Sunday. 
We'll send you a tearsheet, if 
you'd like to see one. 





A Space Buyer Gives Some Hints to 
Space Sellers 


There Is a Clue for. Solicitors’ Sales Talks in Fact That Newspaper 
Lists, Once Made Up, Frequently Must Be Sold to Advertiser 


TS many interviews between 
buyers and sellers of space are 
parrot-like occurrences. They 
consist of a repetition of the same 
cut-and-dried facts, delivered with- 
out knowledge on the part of the 
salesman of the marketing prob- 
lem surrounding the product to be 
advertised. These criticisms, fol- 
lowed by constructive suggestions 
for making interviews more pro- 
ductive to both parties concerned, 
were contained in an address made 
by Frank J. Kaus, vice-president 
of the Federal Advertising Agency, 
before a joint meeting of the Six- 
Point League and the National 
Newspaper Group of the Adver- 
tising Club of New York. 

The work of the space buyer, 
Mr. Kaus explained, frequently 
makes it necessary for him to sell 
his selection of newspapers to his 
agency’s client. The space buyer 
may be called upon to address the 
advertiser's salesmen. These men 
know the cities in their territories 
and if questions are raised which 
cannot be definitely and completely 
answered, especially the first ques- 
tion shot at the space buyer, the 
consequent result might be a com- 
plete downfall. 

For that reason, space salesmen 
should impart a thorough knowl- 
edge of the market covered by their 
newspapers. The impressions con- 
veyed to a space buyer, Mr. Kaus 
said, play an important part in the 
forming of his decision, and the 
more easily a city is visualized to 
the buyer, the easier is made the 
work of the buyer and the seller. 
Therefore, it was advised, space 
salesmen should make their market 
information as general as possible, 
a method which constitutes the 
best approach, particularly if so- 
licitation concerns a list in the 
making, which has not included 
the representative’s publication. 

“In my experience,” declared Mr. 
Kaus, “95 per cent of the argument 
over lineage works against the 


grain. It is a factor but there are 
a lot of ‘ifs’ and ‘ands’. I see no 
reason why everybody should fol- 
low common practice especially in 
a business that tries to be different. 
The greatest drawback is a com- 
petent knowledge, even in a limited 
way, of what happens to newspaper 
advertising. It is of little interest 
to me to know a paper carries 7,000 
lines of steam shovel or shoe ad- 
vertising. An agency is vitally 
interested to know who a paper's 
advertisers are, what they spend, 
and how often they advertise.” 

If a paper had a hat advertiser, 
as a case in point, it would be in- 
teresting to know if soft and hard 
hats were advertised and, if so, 
what portion of space was given 
to each. From this a prospective 
advertiser can get some definite 
ideas because in each town such 
information would show how cer- 
tain things are done as regards 
style tendencies, etc. 

The question of cost furnishes 
another good selling argument, 
Mr. Kaus said. It may be aston- 
ishing to a space buyer to see how 
a campaign lines up-in cost with 
twenty or thirty other cities and 
such information may present a 
space seller with an opportunity to 
sell one city against another city. 

“The more you build a_back- 
ground for your paper and your 
market,” the speaker said, “the 
more will you be helped in the 
times when you are not there and 
lists are being prepared. If you 
can induce your publisher to high- 
spot the things of interest which 
your publication is doing so these 
can be told to the space buyer, 
you will help to make an impres- 
sion that will stand.” 

The meeting was under the direc- 
tion of F. St. John Richards, of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, rep- 
resenting the National Newspaper 
Group, and J. Frank Duffy, of the 
John Budd Company, president of 
the Six-Point League. 
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H... are the figures 


for San Francisco ~~ 


Circulation 


EXAMINER—Sunday, 360,764: 
Daily, 186,372... Second Paper 
(morning), Sunday, 160,036... 
Second Paper (evening), Daily, 
108,501. These figures according to 
latest Publisher’s Statements. 


Advertising 


National Display —Examiner 5,444,- 
359; Second Paper (morning) 
4,337,674... Local Display—Ex- 
aminer 7,648,273: Second Paper 
(evening) 6,479,798 ... Classified— 
Examiner 5,783,109: Second Paper 
(morning) 3,123,221. Total—Ex- 
aminer 18,875,741: Second Paper 
(morning) 11,509,161. 


Write on your own letterhead for The Examiner’s new 
Year Book, containing u ate information of the San 
Francisco and Northern fornia Market. 


Monarch of the Dailies () 
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News! 


In Orper that this advertisement may not be 
taken for just another blatant outburst from a 
publisher, we present as quietly and modestly as 
possible, the following statement: In 1927 the 


New York News had the éargest advertising gain 
of any morning and Sunday newspaper in the 
United States—1,429,421 lines, all display. This 
gain is significant to advertisers in the New York 
market for a number of reasons. It was made in 
an off year, by an eight-year old newspaper. It 
was made by a tabloid, smal!-paged, small-sized. 
It was made with increased rates, due to in- 
creased circulation; and with the highest ad- 
vertising rates (but lowest advertising cost) of 
any newspaper in America. Lastly, The News 
gain exceeds the gains of a!l other New York 
newspapers combined. 

Whatever your business, The News deserves 
your closest consideration on your 1928 schedules. 
With the largest circulations in America, daily 
1,193,297 and Sunday 1,357,556 (December aver- “ 
ages); the lowest advertising cost, and the high 
visibility of the small page, The News is the only 
medium that reaches a majority of the market— 
thoroughly, economically, effectively. Get the 
facts! The News, New York’s Picture News- 
paper—25 Park Place, New York and Tribune 
Tower, Chicago. 
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Reach Washington (for 


MaNy PEASONS the most smparlant 


Inarket in the world) through 
the Washington Post — 
~at Cock Crow. 
the first Ung in the moming. 


PAUL BLOCK, Ine. 
National Advertising Representative 
New York Chicago Boston 
Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco 





Without Benefit of Salesmen 


[his Manufacturer Used Homespun Tactics to Open Up a Profitable 
Market in Unpainted Furniture 


BOUT the time The Phoenix 
A Company, of Chicago, which 
manufactures furniture novelties, 
was rounding out its first year in 
business it began to receive oc- 
casional calls for unpainted pieces 
of the items it sold. One or two 
of these inquiries trickled in each 
week. 

Every manufacturer is subjected 
from time to time to inquiries or 
orders for off-standard items which 
he can scarcely afford to handle. 
They require special attention and 
often do not represent any sizable 
volume. While some good-will may 
be earned in filling such orders, 
there is apt to be mighty little, if 
any, profit. 

So The Phoenix Company paid 
as little attention to the calls for 
unpainted pieces as possible and 
went ahead concentrating efforts on 
the sale of the regular finished line. 
Then the paint manufacturers 
brought out quick-drying lacquer, 
advertised it nationally and put it 
on the shelves and in the windows 
of every cross-roads store. A new 
chapter in home decoration opened. 

Sensing the resultant possibilities 
for sales of unpainted or white- 
wood furniture, Phoenix quickly 
organized a subsidiary, the Peyton 
Wood Products Company, to ex- 
ploit the new market. In the little 
less than a year that has elapsed 
since that time, the subsidiary has 
shown its ability to make its own 
way. Sales last year were well up 

ward the half-million mark. More 
important than this volume, how- 

er, is the-fact that it was ob- 
ined without disturbing The 
hoenix Company’s regular sales 

f finished furniture. For the most 

irt sales were made through other 
than furniture stores. And they 
were obtained without a single 
salesman. 

If an outline were to be sketched 
‘overing the actual methods used 
during the last year in building up 

es from a standing start to their 
present yolume, it would include 
the following items: (1) An il- 


lustrated catalog; (2) publication 
and direct-mail advertising; (3) 
personally dictated and processed 
letters—(a) showing department 
and paint and hardware stores the 
underlying importance of white- 
wood furniture to their sales of 
paints, varnishes, lacquers, shellac, 
sand paper, brushes and similar 
products (b) showing paint manu- 
facturers the value of helping to 
sell white-wood furniture—and (4) 
local and long-distance telephone 
solicitation. 

Obviously the first step necessary 
to get distribution among deal- 
ers was a modest schedule of ad- 
vertising in business publications 
followed up with direct-mail tell- 
ing what the Peyton company had 
to sell and why the line offered 
profit possibilities. Next came a 
catalog, a thirty-two page book, 
filled with illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the pieces offered. While 
the advertising did not take hold 
at once it brought in a few in- 
quiries for the catalog and with 
these as a starting nucleus the first 
real efforts to close business were 
made. 


NO SALESMEN 


“We did not send out a single 
salesman,” says Mrs. Gertrude Roe, 
who directed the company’s affairs 
under the supervision of Phoenix 
executives. “When we received an 
inquiry we followed it up by mail, 
Usually it was a case of digging 
up inquiries by mail, although the 
advertising in business publications 
began to produce after a short 
time. At first I wrote the various 
department stores and dealers who 
we felt could merchandise white- 
wood furniture most profitably.- I 
also wrote every paint manufac- 
turer whose name I could obtain 
telling him what we were doing 
and inviting his co-operation as a 
splendid means of selling more 
paint. Just as forcefully as possible 
I told them all that white-wood 
furniture was an obvious answer 
to the evident longing of women to 
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express themselves in home decora- 
tion. We pointed out that the de- 
velopment of quick-drying lacquers 
had literally opened their doors to 
more sales and bigger profits. 

“The opportunity seemed self 
evident. In spite of that, it took 
audacity and plenty of persistence 
to get results. There is a depart- 
ment store in Detroit that has done 
a tremendous volume in our white- 
wood furniture since last summer. 
Its buyer told me recently that it 
sold $3,000 worth of lacquer in a 
single month last fall, chiefly be- 
cause of carrying unpainted fur- 
niture. Yet he was the hardest in- 
dividual to interest that we have 
sold. I wrote him several letters 
explaining why he could make 
money with the Peyton line. They 
were never acknowledged. My 
fourth letter broke the ice. It was 
not what might be considered a 
tactful letter by some folks but it 
did get a reply. 

“T have looked over your cata- 
log’, he said. ‘The merchandise 


looks attractive but your prices are 


a mile out of line.’ 

“My fifth letter to him stood 
out even more conspicuously for 
its lack of diplomacy, but the time 
had arrived to stop sparring. ‘How 
in the world can you, sitting there 
at a desk in Detroit, judge whether 
or not our prices are out of line?’ 
I asked him. ‘Come over to our 
plant and look over the line and 
then form an intelligent opinion 
about the quality we are building 
and its value.’ 

“It happened that he was to be 
in Chicago soon after that, so he 
dropped in our offices. When he 


went back to Detroit he left a car-. 


load order with us. 

“That is the sort of selling the 
company has had to do. We sent 
out personally dictated letters until 
we found out what was effective 
and what had no bearing on results. 
Then we processed them and kept 
up a steady stream on a dealer 
until he bought or convinced us he 
was not a prospect. In and around 
Chicago we used the telephone to 
open dealer accounts and found 
that it got results. Shortly before 
Christmas the number of inquiries 
from advertising fell off sharply 
but we were able to stock several 
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good-size dealers through phone 
solicitations.” 

The retail paint store, especially 
when it is not a hardware store 
as well, has always operated 
under what it believed to be a dis- 
couraging seasonal handicap. Its 
stock has never made any notice- 
able appeal to women. Unpainted 
furniture, then, offered the paint 
dealer something new and distinc- 
tive to sell. Before long he began 
to see it as a chance to sell more 
paints, brushes and allied items. 
Naturally the paint manufacturers 
were interested. Out of a list of 
400 whose co-operation was solici- 
ted around 150 replied to letters, 
agreeing readily to do anything they 
could do to foster white-wood fur- 
niture sales. Several of them bought 
pieces of furniture for their demon- 
strators of quick-drying lacquer 
to use, 


ATTENTION TO MINOR DETAILS 
HELPED 


“Whenever a paint manufacturer 
showed a piece of furniture in his 
advertising,” says Mrs. Roe, “I 
wrote him at once commenting on 
that detail and telling him what 
kind of furniture we were making 
and how its sale would help his 
paint sales. Seemingly minor de- 
tails such as this helped. I mention 
them chiefly because whatever the 
company has accomplished in its 
year of business has been the result 
of looking around us and utilizing 
the resources at hand to their ut- 
most. It is nothing short of amaz- 
ing to realize what can be done 
by a manufacturer in the way of 
sales promotion simply by making 
maximum use of whatever facilities 
he may have. But perhaps only 
those who must get results or go 
out of business can learn how true 
that is. 

“Is unpainted furniture a fad or 
is it making a permanent place for 
itself with the department store and 
the paint and hardware dealer? Un 
less women tire of their urge fo: 
self expression, it is going to grow, 
for dealers are discovering they can 
make it the peg on which they can 
hang a considerable sales volume 
These dealers are beginning to real 
ize the value to them of a woman 
who has learned to get creditable 
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Outlook 


“One of America’s Saner Moments” 


WO thirds of our sub- 

scribers are presidents or 
officials of their companies. 
One out of every five of their 
firms is rated by Bradstreet at 
over one million dollars. One 
of every four is rated over a 
half million and another fifth 
rated from $75,000 to a half 
million. 87.9% are recom- 
mended for highest credit in 
their class. 


Outlook readers are men of 
commercial and financial power 
—America’s quality market of 
influential quantity buyers. 


THE OUTLOOK 
120 East 16th St. New York 


Francis Rurus Be.ramy, Publisher 
Wo. L. Errincer, Jr., Advertising Manager. 
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results with a paint brush. It seems 
probable that women will learn to 
stain unpainted pieces to fit in with 
their other furniture. Now that 
the idea itself has begun to be ac- 
cepted our biggest task is to estab- 
lish the Peyton line as synonymous 
with quality.” 

There are times when the ability 
of a business to expand quickly to 
meet a newly arisen marketing situ- 
ation pays big dividends. At other 
times quick expansion inevitably 
leads to red ink. The Peyton Wood 
Products Company followed the 
practice of making sure it had used 
every means to which it had ready 
recourse for promoting sales before 
it did any experimenting with 
methods that might prove costly. 
The success its home-made, home- 
spun methods met with should in- 
dicate to others that a cause is not 
hopeless simply because it cannot 
have the benefit of an elaborate 
selling organization. Audacity and 
persistence in pushing a good prod- 
uct are still a hard team to beat. 


Most 


of the Signals Are 
Cautionary 


Tue Rosstns & Pearson ComPpany 
CoLtumsus, Oxn10 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are anxious to review any plans 
that might be adaptable to a contest 
for concrete machinery salesmen. If 
you can furnish us with an index to 
all articles in Printers’ Ink during 
1926 and 1927 which contained hints 
on, or experiences with sales contests, 
we shall appreciate the favor greatly. 

C. K. Carroxt. 


LIST of articles bearing on 

this subject has been sent as 
requested, but those specifically 
dealing with sales contests in the 
industrial field, within which con- 
crete machinery surely belongs, 
confirm the impression that such 
contests are regarded rather doubt- 
fully by most industrial sales man- 
agers. 

The reason for this was put 
succinctly by one prominent and 
successful man in such a position. 
“We pay our men to find business,” 
he said, “not to force it.” 

It is the feeling of this man and 
of a great many others in industrial 
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selling work, that the spirit of a 
contest and the spirit in which 
their men should go about their 
task are too much unlike for best 
results to flow from them. 

“There is only one sales contest 
in this organization, and that goe< 
on all the time,” says the man al 
ready quoted. “In that contest th« 
sale that takes three years to nego 
tiate counts—as it should—as 
heavily or more heavily than the 
one that falls into the salesman’s 
lap. How could we possibly or 
ganize a short-term contest thai 
would be fair?” 

Aside from these points, inquiry; 
develops that many industrial sales 
managers also feel that the news 
that a sales contest is on would 
have a distinctly unfavorable effect 
upon the mental attitude typical of 
the men to whom they sell. 

The one thing the experienced 
purchasing agent dislikes most is 
to feel that he is being crowded 
Both he, and the technical expert 
whose word is decisive in the pur- 
chase of engineering equipment, are 
apt to resent even the slightest 
hint of pressure from the salesman. 
They don’t want their independence 
of judgment to be interfered with, 
and there is danger that a contest 
may tempt the salesman to forget 
this—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


American Institute of Archi- 
tects Honors W. H. Crocker 


William H. Crocker, editor of The 
American Architect, New York, has 
been elected an honorary associate mem- 
ber of the New York chapter of The 
American Institute of Architects. This 
honor was conferred “in recognition of 
the distinguished services that have been 
rendered to The American Institute of 
Architects and the architectural pro 
fession.” 


Knoxville “Dispatch” Appoints 
Geo. B. David 


The Knoxville, Tenn., Dispatch has 
appointed the Geo. B. David Company, 
publishers’ representative, as its na- 
tional advertising representative. 


A. M. Sedgwick Joins 
Portland, Oreg., Agency 
Arthur M. Sedgwick, recently en- 
gaged in odvertiont, agency work at 
hicago, has joined Vincent & Vincert. 
Portland, Oreg., advertising agency, as 

account executive. 
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he woman is the purchasing 
agent of the home 


| the Journal isher papere 


Since pharmacy and prop- 
rietary articles are typical 
home products— usually 
bought by women—Port- 
land drug stores place the 
largest volume of their 
advertising in the Journal. 


The Journal has more 
than 100,000 Net Paid 
daily circulation and over 
126,000 Sunday—and the 
fact that it’s the preferred 
women’s paper is proven 
by its lead in all women’s 
appeal advertising linage. 
MEN ALSO READ THE JOURNAI 
Because the three hours difference in time between the East 


and West enables this afternoon paper to print all the news 
“the day it happens!” 


the (TOURNAL 


Portiand-Oregon 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR COMPANY.... Special Representatives 
New Yorx—2 West 45th St. Cricaco—Lake State Bk. Bldg. 
San Francisco—58 Sutter St. _LosAnoeres—117 W. Ninth St. 
5727 PamLapetpHia— 1524 Chestnut St. 


The largest afternoon newspaper in the Pacific Northwest! 
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The Vanstory Clothing Company of Greensboro, N.C., says: 
“I have carefully examined your list and find that you 
have practically all of the better class of farming people 
in the county and many of them our very best customers.” 
This evidence from still another trading-center market is 
significant of the buying revolution that has happened in 
this great Farm Market. From city after city facts and 
figures point the truth of the statement—" They Live in 
the Country but they Shop in Town.” 


Good roads, the automobile and a desire for the better 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 
August, 1925........ 804,000 Copies 
January, 1928... . . .1,500,000 Copies 


THE CURTIS 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
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things of life are bringing the farmer and his family to town 
in ever increasing numbers. Hundreds of retail stores have 
reported that their sales to farm families represent from 
30% to 65% of their total sales volume. 

And these merchants also say that The Country Gentleman 
subscription list checked against their worth-while accounts 
is proof positive that The Country Gentleman offers any man- 
wees a responsive market for quality merchandise. 
Your merchandising machinery is not complete if it ignores 
this prosperous growing market. 


(jentleman 
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What Brand? 
Ce 


Families in smaller town Amer- 
ica are continually purchasing 
daily needs for the home from 
their smaller town dealers. 


What brands do they ebuye 
Those that they read about and 
know about. 


You can let 700,000 smaller 
town American families know 
about your brands through their 
favorite publication. 


CThe 
MX1 TTALTA- 
HOUSEHOLD 


IRA E. SEYMOUR, Advertising Manager 
BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
Bell Building, 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 West 39th Street 
Central 0937 Room 825 
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A Neat Little Problem of Substi- 
tution—and Several Solutions 





Gasoline and Oil Retailing Is Being Experimented with in Desperate 
Efforts to Overcome the Evil of Substitution 


By Harry Merrill Hitchcock 


Nosene S retail ‘horizon is 
1 N ever quite unflecked by clouds 
for many days together. Often 
the same clouds gather and dis- 
perse, to gather again, recurrently 
and almost as regularly as the sea- 
sons. By and by—sometimes only 
after a long time—their renewed 
presence starts somebody asking 
questions about the fundamentals 
of distribution which permit such 
things to happen and perhaps a 
change comes over the spirit of a 
whole industry’s dream. 

Such a stage appears from some 
indications to be at least approach- 
ing in the petroleum industry. If 
you are interested in merchandising 
and distribution, it is worth study- 
ing, whether it happens to be pe- 
troleum product merchandising 
and distribution in which you are 
specifically interested, or something 
superficially different. 

Here are the familiar clouds 
which just now are paying their 
periodic visit to the petroleum in- 
dustry’s retail distribution skies: 

Cloud No. 1. With crude pe- 
troleum never more plentiful and 
refineries never busier, just when 
winter slows down tourist con- 
sumption of gasoline and motor 
oils, prices are down to and below 
the point where the individual fill- 
ing-station, no matter who owns it, 
must exert itself to keep away 
from the red ink. 

Cloud No. 2. This same pressure 
upon the market and consequent 
scramble of refiners for retail out- 
lets has so intensified competition 
(by increasing the number of fill- 
ing-stations either openly owned or 
financially controlled by the refiner ) 
that sales volume per station has 
gone down with the prices, mak- 
ing the going doubly hard. 

Cloud No. 3. In times like these 
the independent retailer, large or 
small, quite naturally looks just 
a little bit more askance than usual 





at the persistence of the refining 
company in competing with him di- 
rectly, through its own retail fill- 
ing-stations, in the very products 
which it asks him to sell for it. 

Cloud No. 4. (Considerably big- 
ger than a man’s hand.) The an- 
cient and besetting evil of the busi- 
ness—substitution—is back again to 
an extent that seems to mock 
all the efforts of the big refin- 
ers, through their own chains of 
retail stations, their locked pumps, 
tank-wagon check-ups and so on, 
to put an end to it. 

It is, of course, obvious to every- 
body, both inside and outside the 
industry, that all these clouds come 
from the same storm-center. They 
are all symptoms of the down 
swing and seemingly uncontrollable 
fluctuations to which the kind of 
competition which goes clear back 
to competitive wildcatting and 
draining of pools, has subjected 
the whole industry. 

Substitution, for example, is al- 
ways worse at such times, because 
it is the smaller, weaker refiners, 
with no brand good-will or ac- 
ceptance to fall back upon, who 
are hit hardest and who conse- 
quently throw both price and qual- 
ity to the winds in snatching for 
business, just at the time when 
the price-shading temptation also 
sounds most tempting to a hard- 
pressed individual retailer. 


READJUSTMENT OF DISTRIBUTION 
AND ADVERTISING POLICIES 


But inquiry among quite a few 
of the big fellows, the refiners 
who have made at least some 
progress in driving their brand 
names firmly into the motorist’s 
consciousness, produces evidence 
that this time these familiar phe- 
nomena may bear unfamiliar fruit 
in the form of some substantial re- 
adjustments, or at least clarifica- 
tions, of their distribution policies 
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and of the advertising policies 
which go along with them. 

Distribution in the petroleum in- 
dustry, particularly at the retail 
end of it, has been probably just a 
little bit more Topsy-like (not to 
say topsy-turvy) than in most in- 
dustries. One principal reason for 
this is that perhaps no other in- 
dustry was ever hit quite so hard 
from two opposite directions at 
almost the same time. 

The business of producing and 
refining petroleum and marketing 
its products was already a well-or- 
ganized and world-wide business, 
with, indeed, a fairly long and rea- 
sonably placid history behind it, 
twenty-five years ago. Its back- 
bone was the use of kerosene for 
lighting purposes. 

Then—slam !—in a comparatively 
few years, from one side grew up 
the electric light until it had virtu- 
ally eradicated that backbone and 
from the other side grew up the 
automobile and put in a new and 
entirely different backbone. Both, 
of course, are old stories now, but 
without them you cannot under- 
stand why gasoline and motor oils 
are sold today at retail in the pre- 
cise fashion in which they are sold, 
and not otherwise. 

Furthermore, just at the acute 
stage of this transformation the 
bellwether of the industry—the 
Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey—was struggling with the 
widespread popular antipathy and 
distrust which it has since pretty 
well lived down, but only after it 
had culminated in the Government 
chopping it up into a large num- 
ber of fragments, each of which 
started immediately to pick its own 
direction, and has been going its 
own way ever since. 

But at that stage the Standard 
was faced with these conditions: 

It needed distribution for what 
was already becoming overwhelm- 
ingly its most important product— 
gasoline—as desperately as anybody 
ever needed distribution for any- 
thing. 

Nowhere on the horizon was 
there any sign of even a group of 
existing retailers, or of people who 
could be induced to take up retail- 
ing, of the kind that the sale of 
gasoline and motor oils to the indi- 
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vidual automobilist, was plainly go- 


—— require. 
ven if here or there such a 
retailer, or potential retailer, could 
be picked up, the Standard felt 
from unhappy experience that it 
could not trust him to be loyal to 
it in the face of the appeals to 
prejudice and narrow self-interest 
sure to be made to him. 

Weighing these considerations, 
the Standard decided that its only 
salvation was to open its own 
chain of retail outlets so that no- 
body could come between it and 
its customers. Doing so, it in- 
evitably established a precedent for 
the entire industry. Even after the 
dissolution in 1911, the individual 
companies, though departing from 
the policies of the former parent 
company in almost every other di- 
rection, clung to the idea that a 
refiner must have at least a sub- 
stantial portion of its retail dis- 
tribution entirely within its own 
control. 


THE PRINCIPAL OIL COMPANIES ARE 
VERTICAL TRUSTS 


So it comes about that to this 
day the petroleum industry is well- 
nigh unique in that all its princi- 
pal organizations are “vertical 
trusts” more complete even than 
the Ford Motor Company, because 
they not only produce their own 
raw materials from their own 
wells, but refine, distribute and sell 
at retail. It would be hard to men- 
tion many other industries in which 
all the functions of miner, manu- 
facturer, jobber and retailer are 
combined within a single organiza- 
tion. 

The first hint of possible changes 
in this state of affairs came to me 
some years ago while gathering 
material for a Printers’ INK ar- 
ticle on substitution, although at 
that time it was concerned with 
that evil in motor oils, and today 
it seems to be felt most acutely in 
gasoline. 

It appeared at that time that one 
or two of the companies, and es- 
pecially the Standard of New Jer- 
sey, were rather inclined to en- 
courage the growth of independent 
retail service stations, some of 
which have since grown into large 
retailing chains. The Vacuum Oil 
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Schwab for Study 


of Distribution 





CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
Chairman 
Bethlehem Stee! 
Corporation 


E chairman of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration and one of America’s shrewdest 
business students recently made a significant 
statement: “We have only begun to explore 
the field of economic distribution and selling.” 
And he added, “This, as a necessary phase of 
developing our production, is industry’s imme- 
diate problem.” 


During the eleven years of its career, “Electri- 
cal Merchandising” has contributed to the elec- 
trical industry these studies on distribution: 


(a) The cost of doing business in the 
electrical field. 


(b) Yearly figures on the sale of electri- 
cal devices. 


(c) Studies of the control of selling ex- 
penses. 


(d) Financing electrical retail business 
operations through capital invest- 
ment, loans, installment paper, etc. 


(e) Distribution of electrical goods 
through door-to-door merchandising. 


(f) Campaign methods of high-pressure 
electrical sales. 


Naturally, the electrical trade has followed 
with interest in “Electrical Merchandising” the 
work that has been done to study the distribu- 
tion of electrical appliances and supplies. This 
reader interest in “Electrical Merchandising” 
has made it.an unexcelled medium for manu- 
facturers to reach and sell the electrical re- 
tailers and wholesalers of the country. 











Electrical Merchandising 


— A McGraw-Hill Publication — 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York City 


ABC ABP 
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Company also, whose business is 
more nearly confined to lubricants 
exclusively and therefore has little 
direct interest in gasoline retail- 
ing, was keeping away from direct 
retailing and devoting itself then, 
as now, to the use of advertising to 
build up brand acceptance as its 
surest safeguard to its communi- 
cations with the consumer. 

But a week or so ago, an official 
of one of the big companies which 
has probably been more active and 
aggressive, relatively, than any 
other, in extending its own chain 
of retail filling-stations, put the 
question point-blank : 

“What are you going to do when 
the combination of declining prices 
and declining volume begins to put 
one retail service station after an- 
other into red ink?” 

Without venturing to rule upon 
the question, I told him of a de- 
scription I had heard long ago of 
punting on the Thames. The game 
is, in shallow water, with a muddy 
bottom, to push a small flat-bot- 
tomed boat along by standing up 
and wielding a long pole on the 
bottom. 

“There comes a time in every 
commencing punter’s life,” my 
friend had said, “when he is faced 
with a great decision—whether to 
“stay by the punt or to stay by the 
ee Bee thc unwittingly maneu- 
vered himself into an attitude in 
which it is impossible for him to 
manage both.” 

Having ventured to suggest to 
this particular oil man that his 
company might be approaching the 
time when it would have to decide 
whether to hang on to the refining 
punt or the retailing pole, it oc- 
curred to me to inquire among as 
many as possible of the other big 
companies, if they also were find- 
ing the situation acute. 

ft must be admitted that the fact 
that, in almost every other indus- 
try, it has been found that manu- 
facturing is one job and retailing 
another, and that no one man or 
organization can successfully man- 
age both, does not seem as yet to 
impress the oil industry. Comment 
to this effect was largely met with 
the remark, “Our business is dif- 
ferent.” (Where have advertising 
men heard that before?) 
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The one conspicuous exception 
to this attitude still is the Vacuum 
Oil Company ; but this company, a: 
already remarked, is to all intents 
a specialist in the lubricant side 
of the business. Everywhere else 
the explanation was, “unless w: 
maintain our own complete retail- 
ing organization, we cannot make 
sure of getting our brands through 
to the public.” 

There is, of course, a good deal 
of point to this objection. Gaso- 
line is a peculiarly difficult thing 
to brand. Several companies have 
experimented with coloring matter 
in the gasoline, but that has its ob- 
vious limitations. There aren't 
very many plainly contrasting col- 
ors available and they are easily 
counterfeited. 

On the other hand, it is equally 
true that the motoring public is 
vastly more casual and careless in 
its purchases of gasoline than it is 
in purchasing other products, the 
makers of which have more per- 
sistently and consistently advertised 
for brand acceptance than have any 
of the big refining companies. The 
story of what cheap gasoline of 
poor quality does to the “innards” 
of a motor car has not been ham- 
mered home into public conscious- 
ness with anything like the thor- 
oughness with which any number 
of similar advertising jobs have 
been done in other industries. 


PERHAPS ADVERTISING WILL SOLVE 
THE PROBLEM 


After you have spent many hours 
listening to the sob stories of the 
refiners about the things the inde- 
pendent retailers do to them, you 
begin to wonder if perhaps the 
answer is not to be found in some 
genuinely constructive, thorough 
and educational advertising to those 
same independent retailers. Per- 
haps the protection of the public 
is their job; and the job of the 
refiner, instead of trying to do the 
retail work himself, is to teach 
them how to do it, and then de- 
vote himself to building brand ac- 
ceptance as Vacuum is doing with 
its oils. 

You hear, for example, of the 
firm which opened a chain of in- 
dependent filling stations in New 
York State, and for three months, 
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Mother 
Won't Listen 


to 
“Papers on Ancient Greece” 


She has discovered that bad 
sewers mean sick babies—poor 
roads mean poor schooling— 
and her Woman’s Club must plan 
its programs accordingly. The 
past ten years have witnessed a 
profound change in woman’s 
living habits and buying habits, 
described in our new booklet, 


“Mother Steps Out” 


Send for a copy 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE 
236 W. 37th Street 
New York © 
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Smart Set Pays— 
Old Advertisers 


The extravagant expenditures of the impression- 
able younger crowd make many of Smart Set’s 
old advertisers increase their schedules from year 
to year. As for new advertisers—43.3% of those 


The American Tobacco Co. 
«Marie Barlow 
«Bauer & Black 
Bayer Company, Inc. 
«Dr. Charles Flesh Food 
«Cheramy, Inc. 
«Corn Products Refining Co. 
*Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
Forhan Company 
«Guy T. Gibson, Inc. 
Kleenex Company 
Kotex Company 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
Lane Bryant 
*Lehn& Fink, Inc.(Lysol ) 


“published for the 


119 West 40th Street, New York 


Office, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
a Sr 802 Kohli Building 
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Smart Set Pays— 
New Advertisers 


listed below have added Smart Set to their sched- 
ules since the beginning of this year. And some 
of them will find, as many others have found, 
that Smart Set produces sales at the lowest cost. 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
The George W. Luft Co. 
Northam Warren (Cutex) 
* Partola, Inc. 
L. T. Piver, Inc. 
Princess Pat Ltd. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Ross Co. (Winx) 
Smith Brothers 
*Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
* United Sales & Mfg. Co. 
* *Valmas Drug Co. 
New The R. L.Watkins Company 
Advertisers William Wrigley, Jr., Co. 
Zonite Products Corp’n 


4,000,000—not the 400” 
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to every motorist who asked what 
brand of gas they were selling, an- 
swered truthfully, “Socony.” At 
the end of that time they felt they 
had answered that question from 
all their regular customers, and 
that it would be asked no more— 
and they promptly switched to a 
cheaper brand. 

You learn that there has been 
an investigation of many hundreds 
of cases of substitution frauds, and 
that the investigators are convinced 
that the “overwhelming majority 
of service station proprietors” are 
strongly opposed to such practices, 
even when their subordinate em- 
ployees are ignorantly guilty of 
them. You wonder if the inde- 
pendent retailer is such a terrible 
fellow as he appears to the refiner ; 
if a great deal of this bootlegging 
business in cheap and inferior gaso- 
line and oil cannot be wiped out 
merely by convincing him in which 
direction his own true interest lies. 

You even wonder if the presence 
on the opposite cornef of a com- 
pany-owned service station in direct 
competition with him, does not 
sometimes help to close his ears 
to the story the company salesman 
tells him about the harm he does 
himself by selling poor stuff— 
and open his ears to the tale of the 
Cheap Jack. 

Meantime. here is the Atlantic 
Refining Company seriously in- 
vestigating the possibilities of add- 
ing a line of motoring accessories 
or something like that, at all its 
retail service-stations, and possibly 
of organizing a subsidiary com- 
pany to operate these stations, in 
order to help carry the overhead 
thereof—in other words, seeking 
the solution of its retailing prob- 
lem by going deeper into it. 

On the other hand, the Standard 
of New York and also the Stand- 
ard of California, I am credibly 
informed, have already repeatedly 
adopted the policy of selling a sta- 
tion which they built and have 
operated, to a qualified individual ; 
sometimes to the man whom the 

pany itself employed and 

ined to operate it—giving him 
easy financing terms on which to 
set up in business for himself. 

On the other hand, again, more 
and more of the independent ga- 
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rage and service-station men aré 
following, on their own hook, 
policy which the Atlantic Refinin 
Company is studying and several 
other refiners are investigating—of 
adding other retail lines to their} 
gasoline and oil business, in order 4 
to help carry their overhead in bad) 
times. Some of them are going 
so far as to look into the idea of 
putting up a restaurant, or at least 
a hot-dog, soft-drink and candy) 
stand—a sort of human filling-sta-7 
tion in combination with the me-) 
chanical. 

That is an obvious, simple and 
effective road for an individual re~ 
tailer to follow; perhaps the day 
will come when a filling-station will 
resemble today’s drug stores. But 
how far can a big company whose 
business is manufacturing—that is, 
refining—follow that road? 

Isn’t it a fair guess that we are 
seeing the beginnings, in the pe- 
troleum industry, of the same proc- 
ess of retailing’s coming of age that 
other industries have seen? Aren't 
we going to see more and more re- 
finers devoting themselves, like™ 
manufacturers in other fields, to™ 
winning brand acceptance through 
advertising, helping their retailers 
in all the effective ways in which 
manufacturers can, but themselves 
withdrawing from the retail end 
of the business? 

As for the individual oil man, 
he can make his choice between the 
punt and the pole. 


W. V. G. Service Appoints 
Miss E. L. Fry 


Miss Edith L. Fry has been appo‘nted? 
manager of the copy department of 
the W. V. G. Service, Philadelphia. For 
eight years she was with the Curtis) 
Publish'ng Company as a copy writer.9 


Republic .Tyuck and Linn 
Tractor Accounts to Rankin 


The Wm. H. Rankin Company hadi 
been appointed to direct the advertising 
of the Republic motor truck and the 


Linn tractor, by the Republic Truck 
Sales Corporation, Alma, Mich. : 


T. H. Frazier Leaves 
New Bedford “Times” 


T. H. Frazier has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the New Bedford, 
Mass., Times. , 
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The MOST important 
ee PiP TY: FSET... 


world 


in the 


ITHIN fifty feet of al- 
most every important 
executive, sits a young man 
to whom that distance repre- 
sents the most important 
journey he will ever take. No 
pioneer ever visioned more 
dramatic conquest, or fol- 
lowed more hazardous trails, 
or set out with firmer resolve 
than the man who would trav- 
erse this daring distance and 
be boss. This piece of copy is 
not a map to millions, but 
just a sign-post on the way. 
Information is what you 
want. You can make fun of 
the five feet of books, the 
chap who knew how to ask for 
ham and eggs in French, or 
the man who became the little 
gold god of the town because 
he remembered Mr. Addison 
Sims of Seattle, but after the 
laughter dies and the jokes 
grow cold, it is only the 
fellow with information 
who can take the fifty 


Mail coupon 
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feet to the boss’ desk and come 
up with an idea. A new idea, 
not just the old way of doing 
it, but a new way, a way with 
more profit in it. 

If you are a space buyer, 
an advertising man, a copy- 
writer, or a salesman, and the 
marketing of Shelter Products 
is a part of your responsibil- 
ity, send the coupon today 
for full information—new in- 
formation full of new ideas— 
about the National Shelter 
Group—Color Service: a ser- 
vice that reaches the billion dol- 
lar market for Shelter Products 
with deliberate intensity, econ- 
omy, directness, and with new 
profit for all. It will give you 
something new to take up 
with the gentlemen who sit 
not more than fifty feet away, 
waiting — just waiting — for 
somebody to come along and 

say: “Here, why not do 
it this way?” Send the 
coupon to-day. 


for free copy 


TS 











NATIONAL SHELTER GROUP 
Color Service 
WALTER C. McMILLAN, Inc. 
565 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send a copy of your “Condensed 


Analysis of the 


Name..... 


Address 


helter Market” to 

















One Park Avenue 
New York City 
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I; IS SIGNIFICANT 
that in so many Shrine 
families this publica- 
tion is not referred to 
as “dad’s magazine” but 

as ‘OUR magazine’ 


SE 


Every member of the Shrine is a 
reader of The Shrine Magazine. 
The circulation is in excess of 
600,000 copies monthly. A 
distribution statement, by states, 


will be mailed upon request. | 
| 


| 
| 
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THE SHRINE MAGAZINE 


1440 Broadway - New York 
‘Phone: Pennsylvania 7827 
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Why Not More Headline 
Questions? 


How to Use Questions as Headlines So They Will Lead Readers into the 
Body of the Advertisement 


By Ed Wolff 


Treasurer, 


wee is the object of the 
headline .in an  advertise- 
ment, anyway? Isn’t it to stop 
the casual reader, focus his atten- 
tion on that particular advertise- 
ment and induce him to start read- 
ing the text with interest? Unless 
it accomplishes these aims the head 
is pretty nearly a total loss, an un- 
justifiable waste of costly space. 

So firmly is this function of the 
headline insisted on by advertising 
men that within the week I have 
heard an agency president state 
that a good head _ constitutes 
75 per cent of the value of 
any advertisement. Admitting 
that the estimate is an intentional 
exaggeration for the purpose of 
emphasis, the very fact that a 
recognized authority would venture 
the remark in the presence of a 
customer evidences the high esteem 
in which the possibilities of an at- 
traction-full head are held. 

But there is a vast difference be- 
tween agreeing on the desirability 
of such a headline and devising 
one. Every copy writer will prob- 
ably admit that he spends more 
time on his headline than on any 
other sentence in his whole bit of 
text. Some—and good ones, too— 
have told me that their practice is 
to write the headline first, making 
the remainder of the copy an 
elaboration of the thought so in- 
troduced. Occasionally it happens 
that an entire new campaign is sub- 
mitted to the client by his agency 
in the form of rough sketches and 
headlines, it being taken for 
granted by both parties that if the 
headlines click, the copy which is 
to follow will be acceptable. 

The headline being of such im- 
portance, how can the writer go 
ibout preparing it with a fair fore- 
knowledge of its probable power? 
The born copy genius may hit the 
mark in a large percentage of cases 


Hughes, Wolff & Co. 


by instinct. But even he, and still 
more his less gifted brother, may 
profit by working with the help 
of some light-spreading formula 
rather than by stabbing his spear 
into the dark in the hope of im- 
paling a wandering customer. And 
there may be such a formula hid- 
den in the use of the headline put 
in the form of a question. 

The question is always a direct 
incentive to mental action because 
it is an uncompleted thought.. The 
mind instinctively seeks to finish 
any idea on which it has started. 
The “Ask Me Another” facts are 
a bulky and cumbersome accumula- 
tion of perfectly useless random 
information, yet the enormous 
popularity which the fad gained 
indicates how irresistibly the 
human mind tends to answer when 
confronted with a query. Many 
people, when wrestling with a 
problem, experience a feeling of 
gnawing dissatisfaction continu- 
ously until they have encountered 
some satisfying solution. Invari- 
ably, a question having been raised, 
the mind seeks to propound an 
answer. Then, since the mind can- 
not easily ignore a direct inquiry, 
why not use more questions in our 
headlines ? 


A COMPARATIVELY NEW SUBJECT 


The subject is comparatively 
new, surprising as this may ap- 
pear. As recently as 1921 the 
propriety of ever using a question 
in a headline was seriously dis- 
cussed by readers of Printers’ 
INK, according to an_ article, 
“Sense and Nonsense in Headline 
Questions,” in the June 12, 1924, 
issue. 

Can it be that in this short time 
all the possibilities of the question 
headline have been exhausted? Or 
is it more likely that its advantages 
have not yet been fully exploited? 
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In view of the brief history of the 
subject the latter hypothesis cer- 
tainly appears the more reasonable. 
If, then, actual count of the dis- 
play advertisements in prominent 
and largely read magazines should 
reveal question heads in the minor- 
ity might this not point out the ad- 
visability of more widespread use 
of this device? 

Such a count has been made, in- 
volving five current issues of pub- 
lications which I believe any space- 
buyer will admit are representative. 
In a total of 1,805 display adver- 
tisements only sixty-five bore the 
question head, or one in twenty- 
eight, the census including little 
seven-liners and everything in be- 
tween up to double-spreads in 
color. And the notable fact is dis- 
closed that of those using the ques- 
tion head more than 90 per cent 
are advertisers of long experi- 
ence, most of whom have been 
known by name to the reading pub- 
lic for five years or more and are 
generally accepted as among the 
leading concerns in their class. 


WHY DID YOU START READING THIS? 


Considering the nature of 
Printers’ INK and its specialized 
group of readers it may perhaps be 
a bit unfair to urge that this 
present article has a question for 
its title and that the opening 
sentences are in question form, yet 
the very fact that you yourself 
have read this far has some 
tendency to prove that the ques- 
tion head is an interrupter and 
arouses even among busy execu- 
tives the stimulus to spend time 
and thought in discovering the so- 
lution so foreshadowed. 

That there can be a danger in 
the indiscriminate use of the ques- 
tion head goes without saying. I 
happened to mention to a long-time 
student of advertising that one of 
my most successful pieces of copy 
of last year’s vintage bore the 
head, “Do Your Hands Lie About 
Your Age?” It broke all records 
in the advertiser’s career for the 
number of responses received, yef 
in size, form and mediums em- 
ployed it was no different from 
the usual run of his advertising. 
The man’s comment was, “There 
is one thing about the use of ques- 
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tions as headlines—they are likely 
to inspire a feeling of opposition in 
the reader. I can imagine some 
one, for instance, who was in the 


proper mood for such a reply, 


answering mentally, when he read 
your advertisement headed, ‘Do 
Your Hands Lie About Your 
Age?’ in this manner—‘No, do 
yours?’ This is something tha: 
may not be important enough t 
think of, but I do know that in 
my own case certain advertise 
ments which question me upon 
matters that I do not consider ar 
any of the advertiser’s =, 
business arouse in me a feeling of 
resentment which might not have 
been the case if the question had 
not been asked.” 

Very true. The “Do Your 
Hands Lie?” advertisement, how- 
ever, was addressed to women, and 
the authority quoted is a man. The 
contrasting responses evoked are 
interesting. To a woman her age 
is a matter of deep concern. She 
lavishes much care on her hands to 
avoid or to hide the tell-tale reve- 
lations which announce advancing 
years. She wants to appear ever 
youthful. To such a reader the 
“Do Your Hands Lie?” question 
brings a thought well in accordance 
with her habitual mental processes. 
But the man here mentioned has 
more vital interests in life than 
beautification. And the early mid- 
dle age that he has attained is an 
asset to him, implying as it does a 
ripe experience highly desirable in 
his position. Yes, an unthinking 
use of the question head can 
arouse antagonism, or possibly even 
contempt. 

Nevertheless the question offers 
advantages when properly used. 
For instance, it can subtly take for 
granted that which is to be proved. 
Thus in the head under discussion, 
“Do Your Hands Lie About Your 
Age?” there is the implied state- 
ment that the reader is younger 
than her hands might suggest and, 
further, that the remedy to be of- 
fered will help to overcome that 
handicap. The head, “Ninety-four 
Percent of the Men at Palm Beach 
Prefer Jinks Cigarettes,” might 
leave in the mind of the reader 
a half-formed doubt as to the fair- 
ness of the conditions under which 
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the count was made; but to ask, 
“Why Don’t You Smoke the Cig- 
arette That Ninety Four Percent 

1 the Men at Palm Beach Pre- 
fer?” prepares the reader to be told 

bout the excellence of the cig- 
irette and leads him to accept as 
. fact that all but six in a hundred 

ien at the famous resort really 
lo prefer Jinkses. Any reluctance 
that he might. manifest toward 
changing brands is focussed on the 
qualities of the article itself, and 
can, we may assume, be combatted 
by the argument within the text; 
but the important assertion, that 
regarding the overwhelming pref- 
erence, is swallowed whole. 

A further advantage of the 
question is that it carries with it 
ready-made the desired answer. A 
negative question almost demands a 
positive response and the reverse 
is equally true. “Really, Don’t 
You Go to Church Often 
Enough?” inclines us to agree that 
we do; whereas “Really, Do You 
Go to Church Often Enough?” 
rather prompts the negative, “No, 
I don’t.” Put in that way the ques- 
tion is almost an accusation, and 
we resent being accused. To ask a 
woman, “Would You Spend a Dol- 
lar to Have Pretty Hands?” doesn’t 
carry as much yes-appeal as the 
same question put in its negative 
form, “Wouldn’t You Spend a 
Dollar to Have Pretty Hands?” 
This characteristic of the question 
to stimulate the desired mental at- 
titude is a powerful force in the 
hands of a capable salesman. 

Though we resent being accused, 
when the accusation is deftly hid- 
den in a diplomatic question the 
advertiser can sometimes get away 
with an assumption which would 
be fatal if stated flatly. He may 
safely ask us, “Don’t You Some- 
times Envy the Clean Shaven Ap- 
pearance of Other Men?” where- 
as if he blatantly asserted, “Other 
Men Sometimes Shave Cleaner 
Than You,” most of us would be 
led to react with an emphatic, 
“You’re a liar!” The more truth 


there might be in that charge the 
hotter would be our denial, while 
the “Don’t You Sometimes Envy?” 
form sets us to thinking privately 
of a defect which me might have 
overlooked in ourselves heretofore. 
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Let us hear the conclusion of the 
whole matter. The question head- 
line, tabued from professional ad- 
vertising consideration until seven 
years ago, enables the advertiser to 
implant a statement without argu- 
ment, or it embodies within itself 
the mental response which is 
sought, or it permits bringing an 
accusation without a flareback. In 
addition it is a powerful inter- 
rupter to the casual reader who 
grants the advertising pages but a 
languid eye and it draws his atten- 
tion into the text with more cer- 
tainty than almost any other form 
of head. Finally, its past is too 
brief for its possibilities to have 
been overworked and as yet less 
than ’4 per cent of advertisers are 
using it, so that it enjoys an ele- 
ment of freshness not true of a 
phrase in the indicative mood. Al- 
together, the question headline is 
entitled to far more employment 
than it has yet had, don’t you 
think? 





Super-Advertising’s Arraign- 
ment Is Justified 


Tue Crowett Pustisninc Company 
New York, Jan. 13, 1928. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Your article, ““Super-Advertising—Ad- 
vertising’s Worst Enemy” [January 12 
issue] certainly pops a very serious 
question right in the eye. 

I think it is well and effectively han- 
died, and in my opinion puts Printers’ 
InK in an aggressive attitude on a 
question which you rightly say is in- 
teresting to a large number of people 
in the advertising business. 

Frank BravucHer, 
Advertising Director. 


R. C. Henderson with 
Peck Agency 


_ Roy C. Henderson, formerly engaged 
in advertising work in the West and 
South, has joined the Peck Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York. 


P. R. Holt, Advertising 
Manager, Geneva “Times” 


Peyton R. Holt has been appointed 
siversicing manager of the eneva, 
N. Y., Times. e recently was with 
the Herkimer, N. Y., Telegram. 











Joins Honig-Cooper Agency 


Rene Weaver has joined the Portland 
office of the Honig-Cooper Company, 
Inc., advertising agency, as art director. 
He formerly was with the West Coast 
Engraving Company. 
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Death of 
Frank P. Holland 


PRANK P. HOLLAND, pub- 
lisher of Farm and Ranch and 
Holland’s Magazine, died at Dallas 
on January 18. His death brought 
to a close more than a half-century 
of active service in advertising and 
publishing work. 


FRANK P. HOLLAND 


During that time he made a wide 
circle of business friends, many 
of whom took part in contributing 
to a bound volume of congratula- 
tory letters which was presented 
to him last September on the oc- 
casion of his seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary. 

Farm and Ranch was founded 
by Mr. Holland in 1883 when he 
was thirty-one years old. Through 
this publication, Mr. Holland has 
been an outstanding figure in pro- 
moting the welfare of rural com- 
munities. In 1905 the first issue 
of Holland’s Magazine was pub- 
_ lished. 

Mr. Holland took great pride 
in the fact that both his publish- 
ing ventures were developed solely 
on his own resources. His enter- 
prises will be carried on by his 
four sons, Frank P., Jr., R. V., 
Porter, and Marsh Holland, all of 
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ae have been active in the busi- 


Ss. 

nM. Holland enjoyed an enviable 
reputation as a genial host and 
through the course of years had 
entertained many members of thx 
advertising fraternity on their visits 
to Dallas. In 1912 he was chair- 
man of the reception committee of 
the annual convention of the In- 
ternational Advertising Association 
and, according to one of the dele- 
gates, Mr. Holland dispensed a 
hospitality which will never be 
forgotten. 

In order that he mighty gratify 
his whims as a host, Mr. Holland 
bought the Oakshore Club at Rock- 
port, Tex., so that his guests would 
be able to have every privilege for 
fishing and duck shooting. “He 
reflected the true spirit of Texas 
hospitality,” in the words of one 
of his intimate friends at New 
York. “He was never satisfied to 
have a visitor stay for a couple of 
hours; one must stay days or 
weeks. He was never too busy 
to close down his desk and say 
‘Let’s go’.” 


HIS FARM 


A large farm owned by Mr. 
Holland was fully equipped with 
everything necessary for the hold- 
ing of barbecues. These were held 
usually at least once a month for 
groups of printing employees, sales- 
men and others and for the Dallas 
Advertising League or visiting con- 
ventions, 

A story is told of one visitor 
who insisted on leaving Dallas de- 
spite Mr. Holland’s invitation to 
stay over. The visitor drove down 
to the railroad station and, as he 
stepped out of the taxi, was placed 
under arrest by a waiting police- 
man. “What’s the idea?” asked the 
puzzled prisoner. “I don’t know 
what you've done,” was the reply, 
“but the mayor’s orders are to put 
you under arrest. There’s the 
mayor, himself, over there.” 

The visitor looked over and saw 
Mr. Holland, then mayor of Dal- 
las. He remained a_ willing 
prisoner, convinced that his host's 
invitations were not just superfi- 
cially polite murmurings, as politely 
to be refused. 
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For One Year 


Short of a 
Century 


For 99 years ownership in the 
Boston Evening Transcript has re- 
sided in one family. 


This has given a continuity to the 
ideals of the founder rare among 
newspapers. 


The tradition that editorial excel- 
lence is more to be desired than 
balance sheet surplus explains the 
hold that the Transcript has upon 
New England's best culturally and 
financially. 


And these ideals have not been 
incompatible with pecuniary re- 
ward. The Transcript has grown 
steadily in revenue and has con- 
sistently shown large profits. 


Boston Lbening Granscript 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Leos Angeles 
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check today’s adver 
ing by tomorrow’s 
—published more spl 
in The Oregonian ¢ 
ing 1927 than in all 
other Portland ne 
papers combined. 4 
this is but a repetitiot 
the leadership in 
advertising which 
Oregonian has mi 
tained for the past 
years—ever since 


became universally 
Over fifty per cent of Portland's 
homes have radios. KGW, The ular. 


oe st ’s radio station, hasan 
audience of over a million people. The Ore gon ian’s 


station KGW is 


UNBROKEN DOMINANCE OF T 
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‘Be Pacific Northwest. _ result-getting combina- 
ghty-five per cent of _ tion for radio advertis- 
Portland people who ers. Tune in now with 
vn radios prefer KGW the newspaper that is 
all other stations Portland’s first adver- 
om a new indepen- tising buy. 
Bat survey ). And sixty- 

. ven per cent of Port- Radio Advertising in 


d’s radio owners Portland during 1927 


LINES 


fer The Oregonian The Oregonian.......... 256,060 


radio news. 2nd Paper 108,710 
3rd Paper 56,490 
4th Paper 30,114 











* is an unbeatable 


Ghe Oreaonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
The Great Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 
Circulation over 106,000 daily, over 158,000 Sunday 


Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
85 Madison Ave. Steger Bldg. 321 Lafayette Blvd. Monadnock Bidg. 





REGON MARKET FOR 77 YEARS 
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L me Conrier-Zournal 
ot THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


PUBLISHED 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
Published by Louisville Newspapers! 


At One Low Advertising O77 
Cost you can com- over 
pletely cover the Big 135.000 


Louisville, Ken- ‘ 
tucky Market. ‘semanas 


Che Conrier-Zonrnal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


(Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities) 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 








Coping with Advertising 
Saturation 


Professor Hotchkiss Suggests Psychological Solution to Technical 
Publicity. Association 


~XAGGERATED claims in ad- 
vertising were listed among the 
symptoms of an approaching “satu- 
ration point” in the chances of ad- 
ertising to obtain attention, by 
Professor George Burton Hotch- 
kiss, of New York University, in 
a talk to the Technical Publicity 
\ssociation of New York, at its 
january meeting. The true solu- 
tion of this problem, he indicated, 
might be found in re-valuation of 
the traditional psychological analy- 
sis of motives, which would dis- 
tinguish between “buying motives” 
and “reading motives.” 
Professor Hotchkiss began by 
saying that his subject, “The Newer 
Psychology of Advertising,” was 


like the newer automobiles—funda- 
mentally the same old thing, but 
adapted to modern conditions. 


The chief element, he explained, 
in present- -day conditions in adver- 
tising was the evident approach of 
a “saturation point” in the amount 
of reading matter which the public 
will accept, absorb or even look at. 
As more and more reading matter 
is offered, individual members of 
the audience are reading less and 

The older advertising psychology 
had neglected systematically to take 
account of the “advertisee” not 
only as a buyer, but as a reader; 
the newer must take into account 
not only buying motives, but read- 
ing motives. Of course the me- 

ianics of reading, typography, 
length of lines and so on, had been 

udied and were well understood, 
but this, Professor Hotchkiss 
hought, was less important than 
he motivation. 

He then went on to list some of 
the simple and easy but fallacious 
nd expensive solutions of the 
problem, as he considered them. 
First was that of merely increas- 
ig the size of the space employed, 

hich obviously only aggravated 
the difficulty. Next was the plan 
to increase the intensity of the ap- 


peal; for example by the use of 
color. But again, as more and 
more people employed brighter and 
brighter color schemes, they only 
killed each other off and made it 
not only profitable but necessary 
for someone to provide contrast 
with a certain amount of plain 
black and white. 

“Another easy solution,” said he, 
“is saying what you have to say, 
louder. Search the dictionary for 
superlatives; out-shout the other 
fellow. Some advertisers are al- 
ready going about as far as they 
can in the direction of exaggerated 
claims. But this leads to an emo- 
tional revulsion among readers. 
People get fed up with strong meat 
and hardened to the point where 
over-statement leaves you worse off 
than under-statement.” 


FIND OUT WHY PEOPLE READ 


The true solution, Professor 
Hotchkiss said he believed might 
be found in time, by a more care- 
ful study not only of why people 
buy things, but of why people read 
one thing and pass by another. 
Curiosity, he said, for example, is 
not a buying motive but a reading 
motive. Humor is not a buying 
appeal but a reading appeal. The 
contest idea is valuable simply be- 
cause, by appealing to the competi- 
tive motive, it gets the advertise- 
ment read; the real selling has to 
begin from that point. 

Another valuable hint which this 
distinction between reading motives 
and buying motives gave was the 
importance of tying up the mes- 
sage to the reader’s temporary 
mood at the time he reads it. This, 
purely a reading motive, was what 
gave value to the idea of making 
newspaper advertising tie up to 
the big news of the day. Technical 
advertisers, Professor Hotchkiss 
said, have a “golden opportunity” 
because they know in advance the 
direction of the reader’s “stream 
of thought” from the distinctive 
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editorial policy of a particular 
technical journal, and can fit their 
messages into that stream. 

In the same way, he said, it was 
important to suit the style of the 
advertisement to the current read- 
ing habits, and by creating the il- 
lusion of speed in reading, to make 
people feel that the demand upon 
their time and energy to read it, 
was small. But above all, you 
should tell them not what you think 
they ought to know, but what they 
really want to know; people will 
return to read advertisements, no 
matter how ungracefully prepared 
or written, which they have learned 
by experience are “a source of 
serviceable information.” 


Biflex and L. P. Halladay 


Merge 
The Biflex Corporation, Waukegan, 
Ill., and the L. P. Halladay Company, 
Decatur, Ill., both manufacturers of 
automobile bumpers, have been consoli- 
dated as the Biflex Products Company, 
of Waukegan and Decatur. The two 
companies have been closely affiliated 

for the last three years. 


H. K. Sayen Joins 
Abraham & Straus 


Harrison K. Sayen has joined Abra 
ham & Straus, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
department store, as director of direct 
mail. He had been for six years with 
Barrows, Richardson & Alley, New York 
advertising agency. 


Miss D. E. Long with 
M. P. Gould Agency 


Miss Dorothy E. . has Pe 
the media department the 

Gould Company, New York a 
agency. She formerly was with the 
media department of the J. Ross 
Company, Inc., New York. 


To Publish “Pacific 
Airport News” 


The first issue of the Pacific ~~~ 
News, a monthly publication to be d 
voted to news of the Pacific Coast ane 
ports, will appear in February. It will 
be published at Portland, Oreg., by 
M. F. Wright and H. D omas. 


New Account for New Orleans 
Agency 

De Lis, New Orleans, infants’ wear 

and children’s clothing, has appointed 

the Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, Inc., 


of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. Magazines are being used. 
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Advertising Helps 
Overcome Geographical 
Handicaps 


DVERTISING is given credit 

for the part it has played in 
contributing to America’s advance 
in its trade with Europe in a state- 
ment by Commercial Attaché T. O 
Klath, Stockholm, Sweden, in the 
Foreign Market Bulletin of the 
Specialties Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Mr. Klath points out that Swe- 
den exemplifies America’s advance 
in foreign trade. In spite of the 
fact that that country produces a 
large number of products through 
domestic manufacture and in spite 
of the fact that it is situated directly 
between the two great industrial 
countries of Europe, Germany and 
England, making delivery to Swe 
den from those countries quicker, 
he states that America has suc- 
ceeded in establishing a flourishing 
trade which shows every tendency 
to increase. 


REASONS FOR TRADE GAINS 


“Probably the two most impor- 
tant reasons for our trade gains 
in Sweden,” states Mr. Klath, “are 
the high quality of American goods 
and the creation of a demand for 
them through intelligent advertis- 
ing. One article after another has 
been placed in this market during 
the last few years, has become es 
tablished, its sales have continued 
to increase and a permanent de- 
mand exists largely due to the 
use of publicity similar to that em- 
ployed in the United States to 
create demand, modified, of course, 
to suit local conditions. It is not 
always a question of price, since 
very often quality American goods 
are purchased in preference to 
cheaper articles manufactured in 
Europe. 

“Modern business exemplifies a 
‘new idea,’ and Europe as a whole 
is showing a tendency to adopt ou: 
ideas more and more. From a 
merchandising viewpoint, in m 
opinion, the greatest credit for our 
success must be attributed to qual 
ity goods combined with advertis 
ing and intelligent selling methods.” 
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ets @ot 
Check It 


WERE agreed there are other good 

farm papers. We know each of 
them serves its own group acceptably. 
But will you do this: set down on 
paper all the things any advertiser can 
buy from any farm paper? Now check 
off every item that cannot be supplied 
by Farm Life. Then send the paper 
to me. I want to check my own 
knowledge with your good judgment. 
I believe the Farm Life group of more 
than a million families is important to 
you. I believe you need Farm Life to 
carry your story to them. They read 
it and like it. Your job is not complete 
without it. 


T. W. LEQUATTE 
Publisher 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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TOTAL 
ADVERTISING 


The lineage record given 

below includes all adver- all 

tising during 1927 appear- newspapers by a wide 

ing in Boston’ evening gin in total display ady 

papers—National, Local and tising. Its 1927 suprem 

Classified. in display is evidenced 
these figures: 


Lines 
Traveler 13,420,597 
9,273,892 
Transcript 7,335,625 Transcript 


American 5,505,800 American 


The above figures are for the 
Traveler only. Herald figures 
are not included. 


@ THE BosTq! 
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DVERTISING 


min the Boston Traveler 
s first among all Boston 
m@ning newspapers in total 
ional advertising, includ- 
all automobile, publica- 
and financial advertising. 
re were the 1927 figures: 


Lines 
4,321,655 
2,536,594 
2,490,619 
1,464,794 


S 


in 


LOCAL 
ADVERTISING 


That the Boston Traveler 
is recognized as the out- 
standing local advertising 
medium of Boston is shown 
by the totals of local line- 
age carried for the year 
1927. 


Lines 
6,660,697 
5,058,649 
2,376,987 
3,240,740 


All above figures are given as 
compiled by the Boston News- 
paper Statistical Bureau 
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“Going to Detroit aren. 

“Haven't planned on it.” 

“Well, the next time you are there, look up ‘the Evans- 
Winter-Hebb organization. I did last week. And a big 
surprise. Something more than printers. Their own 
building with everything under their control for the 
complete handling of direct advertising. Quite a plan- 
ning and copy staff alone. And the work they are doing 
shows that they must be on the right track. Just the 
people you need to help you put over your direct adver- 
tising in a big way.” 

“T'll get in touch with them by mail.” 


G8 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 


The business of the Evans-Winter-Hebb organization is the execution of direct advertising as a definit: 
medium, for the prep ion and production of which it has within itself both capable personnel an: 
complete facilities: Marketing Analysis + Plan + Copy + Design - Art + Engraving 
Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 








Fatter Profit Margins Ahead 


Basic Information That Will Guide Advertisers 
Wave of Pessimism Develops 


if a Threatening 


Based on an Interview by Albert E. Haase with 


Paul Clay 


Vice-President, Moody’s Investors Service 


instances of decreases in profits, 
Mr. Clay continued with a general 
statement, saying: “In spite of the 
boom in corporation earnings in 
1926, general trade activity made 
less than the average annual prog- 
ress, and in fact receded a trifle. 
During 1927, it has receded con- 
siderably, so that in 
some respects, it is 


ad spite of the current thinness 
of profits in industry, and in 
pite of .the fact that there is, 
ind will be, much talk of dwin- 
dling profits, profit margins are 
going to be wider. Economic 
forces that will widen and fatten 
the profit margins of industry are 
ilready at work.” 

This opinion was if 





the now threatening 


expressed by Paul 
Clay, vice-president 
of Moody’s Inves- 
tors Service. It was 
given at the begin- 


ning of an inter- 


view which was 
sought chiefly for 
the purpose of ob- 
taining basic infor- 


mation that adver- 
tisers may need in 
order to guide 
themselves through 
a threatening wave 
of business pessi- 
nism which may 
last for several 
months, 

At the end of 
his month and 
luring the first part 

February re- 
orts on the 1927 
operations of busi- 
esses in many in- 





wave of pessimism sweeps 
over American business dur- 
ing the next few months, 
advertisers will need the in- 
formation that this article 
contains. A study of Mr. 
Clay’s analysis of business 
conditions, as this article 
gives them, plainly indicates 
the course of action adver- 
tisers should pursue. They 
should increase their adver- 
tising appropriations rather 
than decrease them. 

Mr. Clay believes that 
“we are now building the 
foundations of a new and 
larger prosperity.” That 
new prosperity, this article 
plainly shows, will appear 
when a new and enlarged 
public demand for manu- 
factured products has been 
created. 








fair to say that we 
have already gone 
through two years 
of moderate reac- 
tion.” 

The many annual 
reports which will 
distinctly show that 
profit margins have 
been narrow in 
1927; the many 
comments that will 
be made on this 
fact in annual re- 
ports and in publi- 
cations, will be re- 
sponsible for the 
wave of pessimism 
that may hit Amer- 
ican business. 

Inasmuch as the 
indications are that 
it will be narrow 
profit margins 
which will create 
confusion and pes- 


lustries will become public. Such 
iorts will show that realized 
fits for 1927 have been thin— 
some instances, very thin. 
‘Motor company earnings for 
7,” says Mr. Clay, “are running 
per cent behind 1926, steel earn- 
s are 12 per cent behind and 
roleum 39 per cent behind. 
ge industrial corporations as a 
ss, exclusive of General Motors, 
running 16 per cent behind 
‘6, while even railroads are 
wing a slight diminution and 
blic utilities a slower rate of 
n.” After giving these specific 


simism, it would seem logical to 
look for information concerning the 
future condition of profit margins 
in order to decide what course of 
action to pursue when pessimism 
is all around us. 

Such guiding information is to 
be found in Mr. Clay’s explana- 
tion of his statement that future 
profit margins will be wider. 

Here is an explanation of that 
statement : 

“Unemployment,” he said, “is re- 
ducing labor costs per unit of out- 
put. Statistics do not and need 
not prove this statement. (We 
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know that invariably labor effici- 
ency increases whenever there are 
more men than there are jobs. It 
has sometimes occurred that a fac- 
tory laid off men because it could 
not fill its orders with a full work- 
ing force, but could fill them with 
a smaller number of men working 
energetically.) This condition of 
unemployment means that output 
per unit is increasing. An increase 
in output per unit diminishes costs 
of production and increases profits 
per unit. 

“Meanwhile, the sub-normal 
operations of cotton mills, motor 
plants, steel mills, sugar refineries, 
canning companies, wholesale deal- 
ers and freight carriers give as- 
surance that visible and invisible 
supplies of goods ready for con- 
sumption are diminishing. This 
means that there has been under- 
production. (The consumption of 


goods and products by the ultimate 
consumer hardly varies at all from 
year to year, and in total quanti- 
ties it remains almost constant in 
good years and bad.) Thus under- 
production means depletion of sup- 


plies, no matter whether we can 
see and count those supplies or 
not. We are in process of empty- 
ing the shelves and thereby creating 
future demand for goods.” 

Another factor making for fat- 
ter margins of profits in the fu- 
ture, in Mr. Clay’s opinion, is the 
price of raw materials. 

“Raw material prices,” he said, 
“are declining more rapidly than 
the prices of finished goods, as they 
always do in times of re-action. 
(They do so because goods are 
moving slowly and the goods pro- 
ducers are reducing their buying 
of materials.) This growing gap 
between material costs and goods 
values is widening and fattening 
future margins of profits.” 

Another reason why future profit 
margins will be wider, lies in the 
cheapness of money. “There is 
no need of trying to guess what 
the Federal Reserve Board will 
do in the matter of money rates,” 
said Mr. Clay. “The physical 
volume of trade is shrinking and 
the general price level of goods 
and industrial materials, as I have 
already pointed out, is moderately 
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declining. With both quantity of 
trade and average price declining, 
it seems quite untenable to believe 
in rising interest rates. The indi- 
cations of cheap money look quite 
convincing. 

“Cheapness of money,” Mr. Clay 
then declared, “means lower finan 
cial costs for business and lowe) 
financial costs help to increase the 
margin of profits.” 

All of the foregoing comment on 
future margins of profits raise the 
question: “When?” Mr. Clay's 
answer to that question is: 

“For the immediate present what 
I have said about wider margins 
of profits, helps little or none. 
Fatter margins of profits will show 
themselves after public demand has 
reached its minimum and _ the 
present inventories of manufactur- 
ers and merchants are sold off and 
business begins to be done upon 
the basis of lower cost raw mate- 
rials and of a better public de- 
mand. The process is actually 
present, and all that it requires 
to effect a cure is that it be car- 
ried to completion.” 

Later in discussing this question 
of when a revival in trade might 
be looked for Mr. Clay indicated 
that real signs of it might be ex- 
pected in the summer. 

“General trade,” he said, “seldom 
or never enters upon an aggressive 
or sustained improvement around 
the beginning of the year. This 
is not the habitual turning point, 
and there are fundamental reasons 
why it should not be. The big 
business of any year, owing to 
the harvesting and movement of 
billions of dollars worth of crops, 
is the autumn trade; and it is 
natural that a genuine recovery 
should begin with this trade. 

“From October to November un- 
til midsummer the normal trend 
of business activity is downward. 
Automobile production usually 
touches its low point in July, and 
so does our production of chemi- 
cals, hardware and leather. In 
iron and steel, as well as pulp and 
paper, the lowest production is 
uspally in August and that of 
boots and shoes is in June. Pro- 
ductivity in our industries as a 
whole is at the minimum in July 
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Brown & Bigelow, creators of 
remembrance advertising, are 
consistent advertisers in The 
Burroughs Clearing House, in 
order to win and have the 
Banker’s approval when the 
question of a campaign of this 


type is brought up within the 
bank or by a customer. 


THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 
Second Blvd. and Burroughs Ave., Detroit 
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NOT 


‘like we did 
or HOOFTUS 
GOOFTUS in 


For untold centuries, it seems, the victims 
of the Chinese bandits have been asked to 
kneel in order that the ceremony of be- 
heading might be completed. 

But, recently, these bandits took prisoner 
one Dr. Frank Price of the Nanking Theo- 
logical Seminary. Requested to kneel, Dr. 
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Price somewhat stubbornly remained 
standing. A second, a third, and eventually 
a seventh request to kneel was politely but 
firmly denied. 

The bandits were baffled by this defiance 
of a time-honored custom. They knew but 
one method of beheading a man, and it re- 
quired that the victim kneel in a certain 
attitude and the executioner—an artist and 
a craftsman—swing his snickersnee in an 
are prescribed by tradition. 

Dr. Price is alive today. 

One of the advantages in using 
young writers of advertising copy is their 
willingness to try the new and unusual. 

They have no long-established traditions 
to protect. They do not know a dozen 
reasons why a thing cannot be done. 

When a new stroke is proposed, they do 
not say, “Oh, yes. I know. Something like 
what I did for Hooftus Gooftus in 1915.” 

That is one reason why our Copy Depart- 
ment is largely composed of young writers 
—men and women in their late twenties 
and early thirties. 

And there’s another reason for using 
young writers in advertising. If you will 
glance through the pages of any magazine, 


you are largely inclined to the conclusion - 


that most advertised products will be bought 
by people under forty. 

They’re the ones whose needs are daily 
changing ... having babies—feeding, cloth- 
ing, rearing children—building houses— 
furnishing homes— buying cars—acquiring 
the properties and habits with which to 
work through middle and later life. 

There are activities in advertising— plenty 
of them—where age is a distinct asset. 

But too much of it is often a handicap in 
the word business—the business of selling 
in print to young buyers. 


V 


GEORGE 
BATTEN 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


Advertising 
+ 

NEW YORK 

CHICAGO 

BOSTON 
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Reading, Pa., Times, 1927, 
Ranks Second Among All 
6-Day Newspapers in America 


The Reading Times increase of 1,505,065 lines 1927 
over 1926, was excelled only by one other 6-day 
paper—the Houston Press, evening; and among all! 
newspapers, was excelled only by Denver News, 
morning, evening and Sunday and Omaha Bee- 
News, morning, evening and Sunday. 


This 1927 record is especially remarkable_on top of the 
gains in 1926 over 1925 when the Reading Times beat 
every other 6-day paper, morning or evening, and with 
only one exception, beat every 7-day paper. 


Authority: New York Evening Post Statistical Department 
checking of 131 papers in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Cleveland, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Los Angeles, 
Buffalo, San Francisco, Milwaukee, Washington, Cincinnati, New 
Orleans, Minneapolis, Seattle, Indianapolis, Denver, Providence, 
Columbus, Louisville, St. Paul, Oakland, Omaha, Birmingham, 
Richmond, Dayton, Houston and Des Moines. 


The Change in Reading Newspaper Situation 
is a Four-Year Fact 

The significance to national advertisers and agencies of 

the Reading Times’ four-year advertising and circulation 

gains is in the proof that the Times has earned and 

secured sustained recognition. 


Detailed comparisons available for the asking. 


The Reading Times 


A. B. C. Member Reading, Pa. Line Rate 9c Flat 
National Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Detroit Kansas City 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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or August; wholesale trade is the 
smallest in June and retail trade 
in August. Unemployment is typi- 
cally at the maximum in July ; 
and the heavy grain movement 
which marks the beginning of the 
Autumn trade starts in July. 

“Probably an aggressive expan- 
sion of American business has 
never had its beginning prior to 
summer. Even in cases where 
credits and inventories are well 
deflated, where trade depression is 
ready to terminate and where there 
is nothing apparently to delay the 
revival—its real progress neverthe- 
less waits until summer.” 

It was said earlier in this arti- 
cle that advertisers should use the 
information which Mr. Clay has 
given to guide them should the 
now threatening wave of business 
pessimism develop. Perhaps that in- 
formation needs interpretation. 

An advertiser who will analyze 
Mr. Clay’s statements will find that 
they point to this one fact: Future 
prosperity depends upon an en- 
larged demand from the public for 
finished goods. All other condi- 
tions are favorable. The public 
has money; labor is more efficient ; 
warehouses and dealers’ shelves are 
tending to become empty; manu- 
facturers’ inventories are greatly 
reduced; the prices of raw mate- 
rials and semi-finished goods are 
lower; money is plentiful and in- 

rest rates are low. Yet, though 
all of these conditions are favor- 
able a new era of prosperity waits 
upon an enlarged public demand. 

It is because future prosperity 
waits upon a new and enlarged 
demand from the public that Mr. 
Clay’s analysis of profit margins 
has particular significance for ad- 
vertisers. The business of adver- 

ing is to create demand. 

It logically follows, therefore, 
that any advertiser who may be 

mfused as to his future course 

iring the next few months might 
etter decide to increase his ad- 
vertising appropriation if the ques- 

m of any change in the amount 

that appropriation should arise. 

he sooner advertisers create a 

w and enlarged demand for their 
‘oods the nearer they will bring 
the new era of prosperity. 
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F. W. Dodge Corporation 
Appointments 


The F. W. Dodge Corporation, New 
York, publishing, has created two new 
divisions in furtherance of plans for_de- 
partmentalizing that organization. The 
magazine division, which consists of the 
Architecture Record, the American Con- 
tractor and the Real Estate Record and 
Builders’ Guide, will have Michael A. 
Mikkelsen, in charge. The catalog divi- 
sion, now in charge | of Chauncey L. 
Williams, consists of “Sweet’s Architec- 
tural Catalogue” and “Sweet’s Engineer- 
ing Catalogue.” Mr. Williams was re- 
cently made a_ vice-president of the 
Dodge company. He has been Ohio 
representative of two of the Dodge pub- 
lications. He is succeeded in this capac- 
ity by John M. Williams, recently with 
the Buchen Company, Chicago. 

Thomas S. Holden, vice- resident in 
charge of statistics, C. L. illiams and 
Howard J. Barringer, treasurer, have 
been elected members of the board of 
directors. 

The officers of the company now stand 
as follows: George W. Morgan, chair- 
man of the board; Truman S. Morgan, 
president; John W. Frank, vice-president 
and comptroller; Mr. Mikkelsen, Henri 
David, Mr. Holden, and C. L. Williams, 
vice-presidents; Sanford D. Stockton, 
Jr., secretary, and Mr. Barringer, 
treasurer. 


Munsingwear Moves Sales and 
Advertising Offices to Chicago 


The Munsingwear Corporation, Min- 
neapolis, manufacturer of underwear and 
hosiery, has moved its sales promotion 
and advertising departments to Chicago. 

William B. Morris has resigned as 
advertising manager. A artin, 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, Iowa, 
has joined the Munsingwear advertising 
department in an executive capacity. 

B. Dibble, who was assistant to 
Mr. Morris, will also occupy an execu- 
tive position in the sales promotion and 
advertising department. 


Death of Walter D. Rowles 


Walter D. Rowles, manager of the 
Bayer Company, New York, manufac- 
turer of Bayer’s Aspirin, a subsidiary 
of Sterling Products, Inc., heeling, 

. Va., died recently at Montclair, 
| ae A e became associated with the 
Sterling Products Company in 1913. 
Ten years later he took over the man- 
agement of the Bayer Company. He 
had previously been with Parke Davis 
& Company, Detroit, for fifteen years. 


School Supply Account for 


Cleveland Agency 
The Harter School Supply Company, 
Cleveland,. has appointed the Cleveland 
office of "Nelson Chesman & Company 
to direct its advertising account. du- 
cational publications and direct mail are 
being used. 





A Plea for Less Formality in Ad- 
vertising Art Techniques 


Those First Rough Sketches May Contain Far More Character and 
Individuality Than the Laboriously Finished Canvas 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


iy a search for new art techniques 
and untrammeled pictorial at- 
mosphere, advertisers will do well 
to examine the possibilities of 
rough sketches, rather than me- 
*thodically polished-off canvases, 
made from them. 

The tendency seems to be to put 
too much work into finished origi- 
nals. All spontaneity is obliter- 
ated. That first, glow- 
ing zest of the artist’s 
pencil is lost in a la- 
bored mass of detail, 
as later introduced. 

Repeatedly we find 
this state of affairs in 
a production depart- 
ment: An initial lay- 
out in pencil is pre- 
pared by the artist. 
Then he is asked to 
make a more careful 
charcoal or pencil 
drawing, working size, 
larger, for submitting 
to the client, who has 
no imagination. When 
this is approved, it is 
finished up. 

The artist, there- 
fore, passes through 
three transitory pro- 
cesses, and by the 
time he comes to his 
finishing he is rather 
sick of the subject. 
It is an old story to 
him, All the original 
incentive and en- 
thusiasm have disap- 
peared. The very 
first roughout is likely 
to display his eager interest and in- 
spiration. After that, it becomes 
merely a matter of working over 
a stale theme. 

Detail does not necessarily sup- 
ply the charm in an illustration. 
As proof of this, it frequently 
transpires that a client is disap- 


A NUMBER OF ARTISTS SPECIALIZE IN THE 
SKETCH” TYPE OF ILLUSTRATION 


pointed when he sees the finished 
product. It does not measure up 
to his expectations. He expects 
more than he has any real 
right to. 

Rough sketches are by no means 
as rough as they should be, to re- 
spond to the term. They are not 
mere diagrams of what is to be 
eventually. They are laboriously 
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finished pencil layouts, complete in 
almost every detail. They leave 
practically nothing to the imagi- 
nation. 

If a tentative layout is wisely de 
signed, it does not go in for detail, 
nor pretend to. It is a mere com 
position sketch for general idea 
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and arrangement. In. an attempt 
to impress the client, however, 
these first sketches are ‘made in so 
>omplete a manner that they carry 

e artist’s first inspirational en- 

husiasm. In finishing them, much 
this is lost and the client 
senses it. 

When the artist works from an 
extremely rough sketch, his inter- 
st remains un- 
liminished. He 
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and better results would follow. 
What actually transpired in this 
instance seems to me to be char- 
acteristic and significant. The art- 
ist went over those originals in 
tempera, completing them. But the 
committee was not satisfied. Some 
weird and wonderful transforma- 
tion was supposed to take place. 
And it couldn’t. The artist him- 
self had lost in- 

terest. That 





first eagerness 





eaches up to a 
definite ideal. 
The average, 
modern rough 
sketch is almost 
a_ silver - print; 
the groundwork 
of a copying 
job. 

The client 
who expects an 
elaborate pre- 
liminary draw- 
ing should be 
educated to 
know that this 
is not the best 
system by any 
means. Initiative 
is killed by it. 
A short time 
ago, I saw a 
series of twenty 
ambitious “pre- 








b 77, Ul by hand 


had been con- 
sumed in the 
making of the 
original pencil 
drawings. 

Some of the 
most effective 
advertis- 
ing illustrations 
of the hour are 
being made 
from the artist’s 
first charcoal or 
pencil sketches. 
T hey preserve, 
through careful, 
scientific en- 
graving, all the 
freedom and 
spontaneous at- 
mosphere of that 
initial effort. 

It is by no 
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sketches” for a 


for a series of 





magazine cam - 
paign. They 
were drawn up 
for at least five 
reductions and in no manner ex- 
pressed the spirit of tentative de- 
signing, as it deserves to be known. 
The client and his associates saw 
them and were enthusiastic, of 
course, 

Changes were suggested. The 
more carefully an idea sketch is 
drawn, the more likelihood there is 
{ petty criticism. For there is too 
much to find fault with. Here are 
drawings which, while not fin- 
ished, are nevertheless well along. 

e client criticizes them, finds little 

ilts here and there, and actually 
looks upon them as if they were 
completed. If he had been shown 
rough sketches which were tenta- 
tive in every sense of the word, 
there would be less unjust criticism 


DRAWINGS WHICH DO NOT CONTAIN A LOT 
OF DETAIL MAKE ESPECIALLY GOOD ILLUS 
TRATIONS FOR NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 


preliminary 
sketches to con- 
tain virtues 
which are never 
approached in the “finishes” made 
from them. They seem strangely 
formal and mechanical. They have 
been labored over, and look it. It 
is what very often takes place 
when a piece of copy is edited 
and re-edited, blue-penciled and 
changed. 

At the very last moment, a series 
of rough sketches was prepared 
for a campaign of magazine 
quarter-pages. The subject treated 
was children, and the woman who 
originated the layouts made her 
studies direct from posed models. 
They were in charcoal, and pro- 
nouncedly effective to anyone fa- 
miliar with the work. 

Then came another hurry-call. 
A broadside was desired for deal- 
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ers, in which the complete cam- 
paign must be reproduced. Port- 
folios for ‘salesmen were also 
scheduled and these salesmen were 
about to go to their territories. 

If the artist had taken the 
necessary time to complete her 
sketches, in large size, in oil or 
water-color, several months would 
have been consumed. They would 
have been delivered, one at a time 
only. The cost would have been 
appreciably greater, of course. 

In the emergency, the advertiser 
made engravings from the rough 
sketches. These were high-light 
halftones, retaining all the deli- 
cate, subtle tones and accidentals 
which were characteristic of the 
drawings. There was slight re- 
duction, which assisted. 

There were some misgivings. 
But these proved unfounded, for 
the series has turned out to be one 
of the most artistic and effective 
ever issued by the concern. 

Not the least of the desirable 
qualities was an originality of 


technique. There was contrast with 
the methodically carried out oil 


and water-color illustrations of 
other advertisers. Here was a new 
note and one in which fresh, spark- 
ling spontaneity was evidenced. It 
is quite safe to say that elaborately 
finished paintings would have been 
less effective than these “rough 
sketches.” 

Mention has been made that 
money is saved by reproducing ten- 
tative drawings, but it should be 
explained that an ethical rule al- 
ways holds good in such instances. 
It would be unfair to any artist 
to reproduce his preliminary draw- 
ings and to pay him on that basis 
alone. 

It is the custom to make an ar- 
rangement whereby the artist is 
paid a fully reciprocative sum, 
satisfactory to him. He has been 
put to less effort and has consumed 
less time and will not expect a full 
finished-painting price. On_ the 
other hand, many advertisers 
cheerfully pay the artist as much 
as he would receive for an elabo- 
rate. canvas. If arranged in ad- 
vance, this is apt to make for more 
carefully composed sketches and 
ones produced with an eye to their 
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ultimate method of reproduction. 

Any type of preliminary sketch 
can be successfully engraved, al- 
though this is by no means gener- 
ally understood. The modern en- 
graver is equipped to solve eacl 
specific problem. And these proc 
esses apply equally to newspape: 
and to magazine reproduction. 

Plates made from charcoa 
sketches are very attractive and 
practical when printed on news 
paper stock, even under the most 
trying and exacting circumstances 
It is possible to secure line en- 
gravings from such originals, al- 
though highlight halftones are 
equally popular today. 

Plate-making is vastly  facili- 
tated and reproduction more cer- 
tain, because there is apt to b 
less reduction. The preliminary 
sketch is apt to be made in small 
size, sometimes actual size. Many 
engravers maintain that the ten- 
dency still persists to make origi- 
nal drawings and paintings far too 
large for definitely safe reproduc- 
tion. 

Experiments are instructive and 
interesting. If advertisers will but 
occasionally try plate-making from 
a rough sketch, their belief in this 
plan is likely to be strengthened. 

The rush of forced circum- 
stance, now and again compels 
advertisers to reproduce original 
sketches, and there is rarely a 
time when it does not produce an 
effective and original series of il- 
lustrations, inherently bright, viva- 
cious and unlabored. 

If the layout sketch happens to 
be a bit too unfinished or incom- 
plete, the artist may go over it, 
correcting and checking up on cer- 
tain parts. But he must be cau- 
tioned not to introduce too much 
detail. 

The instructions to the engraver 
are an important consideration. 
Decision should be made as to the 
type of plate best suited to the 
drawing, whether line, high-light 
halftone, or an over-all halftone, 
with high-lights tooled. where 
needed in order to provide con- 
trast. 

I do not attempt to say that all 
rough sketches make better illus- 
trative material than finished draw- 
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THE PEOPLE IN THE CITY OF 


INFLUENTIAL 
AMERICA 


RIDE IN FINE CARS 


If you could stand on a street.corner in The City 
of Influential America you would be amazed at 
the number of fine automobiles which glide by— 
carrying executives to important conferences or 
appointments, carrying their families on shopping 
tours or social calls. 


You would instantly sense that here is a city of 
tremendous buying power, a city of dominant 
successful people. You would realize what an 
important market for quality merchandise is 
concentrated in this one city—The City of In- 
fluential America. 


* * * 


When you consider that The United States Daily 
is read regularly by more than thirty thousand 
key men of America—the citizens of The City of 
Influential America—you will understand why so 
many makers of fine products are using regular and 
frequent display space in The United States Daily. 


It’s sound selling—economical and effective. 


Sell Influential America 
And You Sell All America 


Che Anited States Daily 


Established March 4th, 1926 


The Only Daily Newspaper Devoting Itself Entirely to the Official News 
of the Government 
DAVID LAWRENCE : ; VICTOR WHITLOCK 
President ease, ORE Vice-President and 
New York Office: Yt Director of Advertising 
Graybar Building Chicago Office: 
420 Lexington Ave. 


London Guarantee Bldg. a a ay wilding 


Member A.B.C. 
Circulation Now in Excess of 30,000 Net Paid A. B. C. 
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The Obsolescence of 
Standards 


The most devastating depreciation 
which takes place today is the obso- 
lescence of standards. The standard 
car of a year ago is not the car today. 
Perhaps the old bus still runs like a 
breeze but it will take more than a 
new coat of lacquer (another new 
standard) to give it 1928 body lines. 
The house, only a few years old, may 
be in excellent repair, but has it 
electric refrigeration, oil burner, con- 
cealed radiation, colored tile baths, 
a built-in shower, plenty of electric 
outlets, and all the rest of the new 
standard requirements ? 


Frankly, it is hard to think of any- 
thing that has not changed. Your 
own business, your own product 
probably has been adapted in one 
way or another to meet the new 
standards. There is no business or 
profession so steeped in precedent 
as architecture, yet architectural 
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practice is no exception. The archi- 
tect who is showing the way today 
is no less an artist than ever but he 
is also adept in engineering and in 
business practice. 


It seemed necessary that the archi- 
tect’s new problems and responsibil- 
ities should be recognized in his 
professional journal so that it would 
render him as complete a service as 
he must render his client. 


The Architectural Forum therefore 
has improved its format and enlarged 
its editorial scope to offer a triple- 
threat editorial appeal—Design as 
always, but also an adequate presen- 
tation of Engineering and Business. 


The new Architectural Forum meets 
the architect’s new standard and sets 
a new standard in architectural pub- 
lishing. 
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ings or paintings. This would be 
far from the facts in the case. I 
do most emphatically maintain, 
however, that there is an over- 
abundance of elaborately detailed 
pictures, where something left to 
the imagination would provide 
greater reader interest. 

On the outskirts of the forest of 
Fontainebleau, at Barbizon, the 
crude, picturesque building in which 
the immortal Millet had his studio 
is still standing. The caretaker 
there will show you many of the 
rough sketches which this painter 
made for canvases which now hang 
in the galleries of the world. 

“Ah,” this caretaker will say to 
you, if he discovers you are sym- 
pathetic, “look at them. There is 
a definite something of appeal in 
these crude drawings which is no- 
where apparent in the gallery can- 
vases. The canvases are but 
copies, after all.” 

There is a world of truth in 
this, and advertisers are beginning 
to make a similar discovery in re- 
lation to the atmospheric and in- 
spired roughs which come to them 
as merely floor plans of apparently 
more ambitious illustrations. 


Alexander, Vice-President, 
New York “Evening Journal” 


E. M. Alexander, who has been vice- 
president in charge of advertising of 
the New York American for over two 
and one-half years, has been made vice- 
resident of the New York Evening 
ournal, Inc., and will assume full 
charge of the advertising —— of 
that publication effective February 6, 
1928. 

Mr. Alexander in 1910 entered the 
publication field as representative of 
Cosmopolitan, later becoming advertising 
manager of Harper’s Bazar, and he 
served several years in the Hearst maga- 
zine organization. 

In 1917 he became associated with the 
New York Tribune, resigning the ad- 
vertising managership of that news- 
paper in 1919 to become advertising di- 
rector of the New York Sun. Shortly 
thereafter Mr. Munsey purchased the 
New York Herald and Mr. Alexander 
became advertising director of both pa- 
pers, serving in that capacity until he 
resigned in 1922 to return to the Hearst 
organization as advertising director of 
the New York Evening , meee later 
ublisher of the Daily Mirror, and the 
ast two and one-half years vice-presi- 
dent of the New York American. 

Mr. Alexander is a member of the 
Executive Council of the Hearst Cor- 
porations. 
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Business Executives Round 
Table Elects Officers 


Walter F. Wyman, general sales man- 
ager of the Carter’s Ink Company, Bos- 
ton, has been elected honorary chairman 
of the Business Executives Round 
Table, an organization of management 
officials. Hen H. Morse, vice-presi 
dent of the Florence Stove Company. 
Boston, is chairman. 

The executive committee for 1928 in 
cludes: Darwin S. Berger, Berger Bros 
Co., New Haven, Conn.; George R 
Burkhardt, White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co. 
Holyoke, Mass.; Horace A. Carter, Wm 
Carter Co., Needham Heights, Mass. 
John Clausen, manager, orld Trade 
Club of California, San Francisco; W 
Ray Cummings, Monroe Calculating 
Machine Co., Orange, N. J.; Robert 
M. Eames, Bryant Electric Co., Bridge 
port, Conn, and 

O. T. Erickson, Carter’s Ink Co 
Cambridge, Mass.; W. W _ Heckman 
Boston; Arthur S. Hillyer, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. ~ 
Philip B. Kennedy, Security Trust & 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles; Edmond 
W. Longley, New England Tel. 

Co., Boston; Walter C. Mitchell, 
Leather Products Co., Cambridge; John 
D. A. Morrow, Pittsburgh Coal Co.; 
George E. Parmenter, American Crayon 
Co.. New York, and 

Thomas W. Pelham, Gillette Safety 
Razor Co., Baston; A. E. Philips, Welch 
Grape Juice Co., Westfield, es = 
W. T. Read, Morse Twist Drill & Ma 
chine Co., New Bedford, Mass.; Chaun- 
cey Depew Snow, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C.; Heber 
G. Stout, Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, 
and R. H. Whitehead, New Haven 
Clock Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Union Cigar Buys Control of 
Otto Eisenlohr 


The control of Otto Eisenlohr & Bros., 
Inc., Philadelphia, maker of “Cinco” 
cigars, and its subsidiary the Webster 
Cigar Company, Detroit, “Webster” 
cigars, has been acquired by the Union 
Cigar Company, New York. The Union 
company is allied with the Union Tobac- 
co Company, also of New York. 


Purchase California 


Newspapers 

The Altadena, Calif., News and Norti- 
east News and North Pasadena, Calif., 
News, have been purchased by Henry 
C. MacArthur and Kenneth L. Robert- 
son. The News Publishing Company, 
Altadena, has been formed to operate 
the papers. 


Clayton Cheney with Moe- 


Bridges Company 
Clayton Cheney has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Moe-Bridges 
Company, Milwaukee, manufacturer if 
lighting equipment. He was formerly 
executive secretary of the Milwaukee 


Junior Association of Commerce. 
, 





Pegasus as a Plow Horse 


A Copy Writer with Twenty-four Years of Experience Tells Why He 
Cannot Accept Harrison McJohnston’s Ten Commandments 


By Russell Gray 


Of The Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency, Inc. 


| ee Se years ago, 
come next Washington’s Birth- 
day, I started my career as an ad- 
vertising man. Since then I have 
written some copy—some of it 
good copy. 

So perhaps I may be permitted 
to take issue with Mr. McJohn- 
ston because his recent article, 
“Ten Practical Steps to Take in 
Writing Good Copy” [PrinTErs’ 
InK, January 5, 1928], interested 
me—and disappointed me. 

As a writer of copy I cannot 
accept these Ten Commandments. 

What is “good copy”? I’ve 
been trying to find out for a quar- 
ter of a century. Is it copy well- 
rounded of phrase, correct in logic, 
obeying the laws of grammar and 
rhetoric; is it cleve>, instructive, 


interesting, concise or what have 
you? 

Is it homely, familiar, slangy? 
Is it in the “tempo of the times” 
(save the mark) or is it designed 
to pass the man who pays the bill? 


It all depends on who is to 
judge it. 

Now, Mr. McJohnston, let us 
break a lance, you and me. 

Your ten rules—as such—will 
not produce good copy. For they 
are not rules, they are regulations. 
Furthermore, no one can produce 
copy according to rule, for copy 
writing is composed of funda- 
mentals—natural inclination, ex- 
perience, knowledge (of facts), a 
wide and varied acquaintance with 
people, and the ability to make 
an Argus of yourself and see 
through a thousand eyes; versatil- 
ity, imagination, and the gift of 
gab. 

Of these the two most impor- 
tant are: 

1. A wide and varied acquain- 
tance with folks, plain, everyday 

Iks—not just the people who 
live on Park Avenue, not just the 
subway riders; but those who live 
i: Big Prairie, in Richmond, in 


Los Angeles, in Vernon; folks 
who probably never have been to 
a night club; -folks who earn 
wages instead of salaries; include 
a couple of millionaires; and so 
on, up and down—just folks. 
That’s number one. 

2. The ability to talk to them. 
First to understand them, to know 
their mental stimuli and reactions 
—not to high-hat or confuse them, 
not to be mealy mouthed nor 
toadyish, but to reach through to 
their understanding so that they 
nod and smile in agreement. 

When copy is written so that 
the folks it is written to do that 
—it is good copy. 

Now in my time I have often 
had to sit down and write twenty, 
thirty, even forty pieces of copy 
within a space of three or four 
hours. I have had to do this day 
after day for weeks at a time— 
that wasn’t good copy by any 
known standard—yet it brought 
business. And I have spent hours, 
days, polishing and shining and 
touching up a piece of copy until 
I longed to have it framed and 
hung on the wall—and had it fall 
—squash! Like that. Yet I was 
told that it was good copy. It 
wasn't. 

To my way of thinking the 
rules for writing good copy, if 
any may be formulated, are: 

1. Know the intimate facts 
about your subject—every prod- 
uct, service or business has some 
reason for being. 

2. Know your market place— 
i. e., the kind of stores and kind 
of clerks that sell it. 

3. Know your audience—who 


‘they are and what they are. 


4. Talk to them. Ask them for 
their daughter’s hand or borrow 
two eggs and a cup of sugar—but 
talk to them—don’t write at them 
—talk. 

5. Light your pipe and write it 
—pick out Mary Jones or Tom 
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Z oN sure to announce that 
ws Harry DWIGHT SMITH, 

ance of Fuller & Smith, the 
Cleveland advertising agency of 
which he was founder and presi- 
dent, will be associated with us, 
as Vice-President, on the first of 


February, 1928. 

A.W. ERICKSON will continue 
as President of the Company, and 
NEWCOMB CLEVELAND as Vice- 
President and Treasurer. 


THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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THE ADVERTISING OF THE FOLLOWING 
PRODUCTS IS PLANNED AND HANDLED BY 
THE ERICKSON COMPANY: 


BON AMI...CONGOLEUM RUGS...VALSPAR VARNISH 
GRINNELL SPRINKLERS... ANSCO CAMERAS & FILM 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS...MCCUTCHEON LINENS 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES...TARVIA...DUZ 
HAVOLINE OIL...WALLACE SILVER...NEW-SKIN 
THE DICTAPHONE...NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
BARRETT ROOFINGS...PLYMOUTH BINDER TWINE 
SEMET-SOLVAY COKE...TAVANNES WATCHES 
COOPER HEWITT WORK-LIGHT...BONDED FLOORS 
INDIAN GASOLINE... ARCADIAN SULPHATE OF AM- 
MONIA ...NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


ADVERTISING OF THE FOLLOWING WAS 
PLANNED AND HANDLED FOR MANY 
YEARS UNDER MR. SMITH’S DIRECTION: 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
THE MULTIGRAPH...FENESTRA STEEL WINDOWS 
TIMKEN ROLLER BEARINGS...SEIBERLING TIRES 
BEAVER BOARD...NATIONAL MAZDA LAMPS 
WILLARD STORAGE BATTERIES...STATLER 
HOTELS... BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINES 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
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Brown or Silas Higgins—pick out 
somebody you know—and write 
to that particular him or her—be 
natural, that’s all—be yourself. 

6. Let it cool and read it over— 
prune it and put in the things you 
left out—and the chances are that 
you'll have darn good copy. 

The best entertainment, the best 
school for any copy man is a big 
railroad station—here you _ see 
humanity with the cover off—go 
sit in the waiting rooms for an 
hour a day and in a month you'll 
begin to know “who reads adver- 


tising.” ; 
Go spend some more hours just 
standing around in department 


stores, riding in the elevators, lis- 
tening to the sales people. Take 
your Saturday afternoons and go 
shopping in a few corner grocery 
stores—you'll get to know people. 

Then just go ahead and talk. 
If you're interesting they'll listen— 
or read~and if you're persuasive 
and convincing they'll respond— 
you'll get the eggs and sugar or 
the lady’s hand. 

And just remember this—when 
you are talking you go ahead and 
say what you have to say. You 
don’t have the opportunity to polish 
it, to think up clever or witty bon 
mots. You always think afterward 
of the good things you might have 
said. You're talking to get your 
message across—you’ve just got to 
do it. That’s where you have the 
advantage when you're writing 
copy—you can go back and put 
those good ideas right where they 
belong. 

In other -words, if you have 
faith in yourself and confidence in 
your product; if you can write 
your copy without giving a damn 
for the opinions of your craft- 
brethren; if you put your feet 
on the ground and pull your head 
down to within six feet of them 
and keep it there, you may never 
become famous—but the things you 
advertise will. 

At least that’s the way I look 
at it. 

There are other important,- very 
important, essentials to good ad- 
vertising, all of which play a lead- 
ing part in our daily lives, but, if 
I may be permitted a bromide as 
a finis—that’s another story. 
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McKelvie Addresses Agency 


and Publishers’ Representatives 

Over a hundred agency and publish 
ers’ representatives attended a_ special 
luncheon given by Samuel R. McKelvic, 
publisher of The Nebraska Farmer, in 
New York on January 19. At the co: 
clusion of the luncheon Mr. McKelvic 
delivered a talk upon the subject, “Ne- 
braska’s Message to the United States.’ 

fe said in substance that Nebraska 
was eager to be understood by the rest 
of the country and that the farmers of 
Nebraska are doing things in the pro- 
duction and distribution of agricultural 
products that are having an influence i 
bringing about that “revolution through 
evolution” which is now taking place 1: 
the commercial world. He quoted spe 
cific instances to show the progress 
which has been made in Nebraska dur- 
ing the last twenty years in the produc- 
tion of crops, of dairy products, in the 
distribution of both, and in the improve- 
ment of the farmer’s economic health. 
In a Master Farmers’ contest conducted 
by his publication, Mr. McKelvie said 
that out of a hundred contestants from 
all parts of the State, ten master farmers 
were chosen on the basis of the following 
score: Operation and organization of 
farm, 260 points; business methods and 
abiltiy, 260 points; general farm ap- 
pearance and upkeep, 90 points; home 
life, 300 points; citizenship, 150 points; 
total, 1,000 points. These ten farmers 
averaged fifty-four years old. They be 
gan farming an average of a little more 
than thirty years ago with a representa 
tive capital of less than $2,000. Now 
their net capital averages $77,000 and 
they own and operate over 11,000 acres 
of land, the most of which is well im 
proved. Their average gross income dur- 
ing 1926, one of Nebraska’s poorest crop 
years, was $15,060. 


In that portion of his talk which had 
to do with methods of reaching the 
farmer, Mr. McKelvie referred to the 


present prosperous condition of the small- 
town merchant. That the small-town 
merchant is doomed by the growth of 
the chain store he does not believe. If the 
small-town merchant goes out of busi 
ness, he said, the farmer will go out 
with him. So far, the chain store has 
had a stimulating effect upon the inde 
pendent merchant. 


C. C. Bennett Advanced by 
“Architecture” 


Clinton C. Bennett has been made 
Western advertising manager of Archi- 
tecture, New York, with headquarters 
at Cleveland. He was formerly man- 
ager of the Cleveland and Southern 
territories. 


New Account for Whipple 
& Black 


The advertising account of the Brooks 
Automatic Underground Lawn Sprink 
ling System, Detroit, has been placed 
with Whipple & Black, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency. Magazines and ¢'- 
rect mail wijll be used. 
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Railroad Advertising Agents 
Attack Irregular Mediums 





Discuss Need of Cutting Out Rotten Spots in Advertising Budgets at 
Annual Convention 


LHe to get the most out of 
advertising the long haul and 
the closely connected question of 
how to compete with the exodus 
of American travelers to Euro- 
pean countries were two of the 
perplexing problems before the 
annual meeting of the American 
Association of Railway Advertis- 
ing Agents at Chicago last week. 
Another major concern was how 
to control the present advertising 


budget in order to increase its 
efficiency. 

While few definite decisions 
were reached, it was generally 


agreed that in very few fields of 
advertising is a close co-operation 
among advertising managers more 
essential. The development of the 
long haul, if it is to be partici- 
pated in by the small as well as 
the transcontinental lines, is by its 
very nature a co-operative en- 
deavor. Insofar as it is com- 
patible with free and healthy com- 
petition, it will be necessary for 
the various lines to assist one an- 
other in working out advertising 
methods of bringing the many 
beauty spots of the United States 
and Canada more forcefully be- 
fore the American public. 

As for the third prob!em, that 
of making present advertising 
more effective, it was generally 
agreed that one of the worst 
enemies of a higher immediate 
efficiency is the share of the rail- 
road advertising budget that is 
now spent in good-will advertising 
in publications which, at least by 
comparison, are more or less in- 
effective. The advertising man- 
agers felt there should be less 
“political” restraints on their ad- 
vertising dollar, that it should be 
allowed to gravitate a little more 
freely to the more productive me- 
diums. An illustration of what is 
meant is the advertising placed in 
traternal and other programs, etc., 
where the solicitors claim that, 


unless space is taken by the rail- 
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road, there is perhaps a sizable 
chance that the brethren will find 
it necessary to travel by some 
other route when the annual con- 
vention comes around. 

This makes up a serious prob- 
lem when one considers that while 
railroad passenger earnings are 
decreasing, railroad advertising 
budgets on the other hand are on 
the increase. It behooves them to 
cut out all the rotten spots from 
the budget as rapidly as possible, 
for they realize that advertising 
budgets cannot be indefinitely in- 
creased unless passenger earnings 
show a proportionate increase dur- 
ing the coming years. 

Many of the railroads have 
already set up definite rules to 
guide their choice of advertising 
mediums, and while it was agreed 
at this conference that no single 
set of rules could be drawn up 
which would be suitable for all, 
nevertheless a swift, severe sort- 
ing out of the productive from 
the comparatively ineffective me- 
diums must come. The Canadian 
Pacific and the Canadian National 
Lines already have an agreement 
that they will mutually discuss all 
questions of mediums _ before 
either one definitely places any 
copy. Similar understandings exist 
among some of the roads in the 
United States. 

Officers elected at this meeting 
for the coming year were: Presi- 
dent, . L. Weir, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Pittsburgh; vice-presi- 
dents, W. H. Simpson, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, 
Chicago, Arthur Palmer, New 
York Central Lines, New York, 
R. B. Gray, Union Pacific Sys- 
tem, Omaha, Higgins, 
Canadian National Lines, Winni- 
peg, and J. Daniel Ruden, South- 
ern Railroad, Washington, D. C.; 
treasurer, H. P. Riccadonna, Chi- 
cago Great Western Railroad, 
Chicago; secretary, E. A. Abbott, 
Poole Brothers, Chicago. 
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Fifth District Meets 


pecial by Wire) 

EPRESENTATIVES of the 

advertising clubs of Ohio, 
Michigan and West Virginia, com- 
prising the Fifth District of the 
International Advertising Associa- 
tion, met at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
on January 23 and 24 for their 
eighth annual convention. The 
theme of the meeting was “Devel- 
oping and Maintaining a Market.” 

Disagreeing with the idea that 
the increased use of advertising 
is making personal sales efforts 
unnecessary, Frederick E. Mos- 
kovics, president of the Stutz 
Motor Car Company of America, 
Inc., Indianapolis, spoke on the 
subject “Advertising Is Not a Sub- 
stitute for Salesmanship.” He de- 
clared that considerable miscon- 
ception has been created on the 
relations of advertising to general 
business. “Now I have a respect, 
almost a reverence for advertising 
and what it will accomplish,” he 
said, “but I do not believe it is the 
magic wand that banishes all in- 
dustrial evils. I believe it is one 
of the most potent powers in the 
economic life of America today, 
but it is merely a collateral fact, 
and its power is greatest when in- 
telligently used in conjunction with 
other existing avenues, and cer- 
tainly it will not be a substitute 
for any of the more primitive 
methods of business.” 

In a talk on the business of ad- 
vertising, C. King Woodbridge, 
president of the International 
Advertising Association, stressed 
the necessity for organized adver- 
tising thought along strictly mer- 
chandising lines. W. Le Quatte, 
advertising manager of Farm Life, 
discussed the rural section of 
America and the great buying in- 
fluence exerted by the farmer. 

An outline of the merchandising 
plan of the Maytag Washing 
Machine Company was given by 
R. E. Caldwell, of Cramer-Kras- 
selt, Inc., Milwaukee. Professor 
N. W. Barnes, of Chicago Univer- 
sity, and director of the Bureau of 
Research of the International asso- 
ciation, said that a careful survey 
of the factors governing a market 
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was vital to the success of any 
advertising campaign. An_ illus- 
trated talk on effective advertising 
in magazines, business papers = 
farm papers was given by J. 
Neebe, of the Campbell- va i 
Company, Detroit. 

Gordon Kingsbury, manager of 
the broadcasting department of the 
General Motors Corporation, De- 
troit, spoke on the potential power 
of radio broadcasting when it is 
intelligently directed. Other talks 
were given by H. Fred Oltman, 
president of the Grand Rapids 
Advertising Club; A. P. Johnson, 
whose subject was the development 
of quality furniture in Grand 
Rapids, and Grover C. Good. 


J. W. Young with J. Walter 
Thompson’s New York Office 


James W. Young, vice-president of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company and 
from 1925 to 1926 president of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, has transferred his headquar- 
ters from the Chicago office to the New 
York office of the y° Walter Thompson 
agency. 































New Account for Charles 
C. Green Agency 
The advertising account of the Dovu- 
ble A Hair Curler Company, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, A. A. West’s Double A hair 
waver, is now being directed by the 
Philadelphia office of the Charles C. 
Green Advertising agency, Inc. 


T. T. Maxey with Delaware, 
Lackawanna Railroad 


T. Maxey, at one time apresticing 
pm of the ‘icago, Ba 
Quincy Railroad, has —— 
p! special representative oft the Delaware. 
wanna and Western Railroad Com- 
New York. 





















ror. 


Magnus and Dif Companies 
Move to: Garwood, N. J. 


The Magnus Chemical Company, with 
its affiliated company, the Dif Corpora- 
tion, manufacturers of Magnus and 
Dif cleaning compounds and materials, 
have moved from Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Garwood, N. J. 






















“Mail and Empire” Appoints 


Lorenzen & Thompson 
The Toronto, Ont., Mail and Empire 
has appointed Lorenzen & Thompson, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, as its 
advertising representative in the United 
States, effective February 1. 
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98% of the circulation of this newspaper 
is concentrated within the city itself 
and its 20-mile retail trading 
radius. It pays to use 


The San Francisco News 
A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
National Advertising Department 


NEWYORK CHICAGO SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND DETROIT LOSANGELES ATLANTA 
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A WINTER Market 
for SUMMER 


UST about the 
time when the 
northern mer- 
chant puts away 
his remaining 
straw hats, bath- 
ing suits and sum- 
mer dresses for 
the winter, the 
Florida merchant 
sends in extra or- 
ders for summer 
goods in prep- 
aration for his 
biggest selling 
season—the winter months. 


There’s a year ‘round market 
for summer products in Flor- 
ida and it is greater in winter 
than in summer because the 
population of the state nearly 
doubles during the tourist 
season. 
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In winter Florida 
has nearly three 
million people, 
residents and win- 
ter visitors, who 
offer a market for 
all kinds of sum- 
mer goods—sum- 
mer clothing, 
bathing suits, fish- 
ing tackle, golf 
equipment, motor 
boats, motor cars 
and the like. Here 
is an opportunity 
for the maker of summer 
products to extend his selling 
season. 


Plan a special selling and ad- 
vertising campaign for Flor- 
ida during the winter months. 
And remember — you can 
cover Florida best with— 


The ASSOCIATED DAILIES 


+ 


New Smyrna 


News 
Orlando Sentinel 


of Florida 


DeLand Daily News 
Fort Myers Press 

Fort Myers Tropical News 
Jacksonville Journal 
Lakeland Star-Telegram 
Miami Herald 


P = 

8t. Augustine Record 

St. Petersburg Independent 
St. Petersburg Times 
Sanford Times 

Tampa Times 

Tampa Tribune 


Palm Beach News 








ad- 
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One Manufacturer Gets a New 


Does Your Copy Need More 
Sales Angles? 


Angle on His Advertising Message 


from an Unexpected Source 


By Ralph Crothers 


’T’HE reason that the Elite line 

of work clothes will have a 
totally different copy angle for 
1928 is not because the agency 
handling the account hired a new 
copy writer, nor yet because the 
sales manager asked his district 
managers for new copy suggestions. 
It came about in quite a different 
way and the “how” of it may have 
the germ of an idea for other 
manufacturers. 

The change in copy was made 
because the president of the com- 
pany has a summer place up in the 
mountains. A little town near his 
place organized a Chamber of 
Commerce last summer and he was 
asked by letter to address it 
on a rainy night in Novem- 
ber. When he arrived at the 
town about ninety miles away 
from his city office, he found that 
he was early. The baseball team 
was being presented with the deed 
to a new ball field by a committee 
of admiring citizens. The manu- 
facturer wasn’t due for an hour. 
It was Saturday night, so he walked 
across to the general store to 
hang around for a while until his 
turn was due. Three clerks were 
busy selling a line of products 
ranging from flashlights to work 
clothing. The name of the manu- 
facturer’s brand of work clothing 
was outside on the store window 
in decalcomania, and he knew that 
the dealer carried a good stock. 

Bob Hopper was in from up the 
valley. Many of the other natives 
were down at the store to do their 
Saturday night shopping. Bob 
Hopper said: “I am going to buy 

pair of your overalls.” And 
hen just to kid the manufacturer 

asked the clerk why they were 
better than any other kind. “Be- 
cause they’re tough,” answered the 
clerk. And that was the only argu- 
ment Bob Hopper could get from 

m. 


The manufacturer heard this, 
then he watched some other people 
buying other merchandise. Later 
on, just before he went across the 
street to the inn to make his talk, 
he asked the clerks whether they 
didn’t know any other qualities 
about his merchandise than the fact 
that they were tough. None of the 
three did. Later on that night 
after he had made his speech he 
sat in his room at the hotel and 
wrote down for his own informa- 
tion the selling points that a clerk 
ought to know about his merchan- 
dise. Without any trouble at all 
he put down twelve arguments, 
ranging from the fact that they 
were neat in appearance and snappy 
in style, to the triple strength but- 
tonholes and the special pocket 
where a carpenter could carry his 
ruler. 


TWELVE ARGUMENTS INSTEAD OF 
ONE 


When he got back to the office 
he called in his sales manager and 
advertising manager and suggested 
the change in copy for 1928. Up 
to this time they had been featur- 
ing only one argument in a piece 
of copy and usually it was the 
long wear of the merchandise. As 
he put down these twelve quali- 
ties, numbering each, he pointed 
out that there was a definite amount 
of weight and sincerity about mar- 
shaled arguments which was to- 
tally lacking when only one quality 
was given. He brushed aside the 
objections of the advertising man- 
ager who stood out for the copy 
book idea of one thought and one 
thought only in a piece of copy. 
But in order to prove that he was 
right he took his argument to an- 
other general store nearer his 
manufacturing plant and by cajol- 
ery, bribery and flattery managed 
to have a retail clerk marshal all 
the arguments for the prospects 
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who came into his store. The 
president spent some time with this 
one clerk and watched the result. 

He reported when he came back 
from this second trip: “A cus- 
tomer is impressed by the weight 
and volume of testimony if it is 
gotten over quickly, briefly and in 
order. If there is only one argu- 
ment about a piece of merchandise 
it seems skimpy. A thing must be 
good if there are twelve or four- 
teen things to be said in its favor.” 

The new copy which was worked 
out from these two experiences 
will soon make its appearance. The 
twelve arguments have been boiled 
down so that they are brief, snappy 
and to the point. The many-angled 
copy is so written as to sum up 
what the customer wants to know 
quickly and without any side is- 
sues. The copy from now on will 
be of the sort that a good sales- 
man who had sold the merchandise 
for a long while would use, if: he 
were trying to sum up the high- 
spots of the product in a brief 
period of time. 

Since hearing how this new copy 
angle came into being I have been 
looking over some other examples 
and it is interesting to discover 
how many selling arguments can 
be marshalled in brief form if the 
intelligent-salesman method of pres- 
entation is used as a copy sug- 
gestion. 

Why, for example, should I send 
the family clothes to the laundry? 
The laundry people tell me not only 
in magazine advertising but in the 
enclosure which I found on the 
top of my laundry last week: 


1. Only mild soap and softened water 
- used for cleansing clothes. 
Whirling basket wringers dry clothes 
Pi jronin — pay | without squeezing 
a singe thread or fibre. 
. Gigantic ironers smooth out clothes 
with childlike gentleness. 
4. The rain-soft water used by laun- 
oe completely removes every trace of 
irt 
5. Rubbing is eliminated by cylinder 
washers which dissolve dirt by swish- 
ing onde Hy fabric pores. 
Spinning baskets extract the water 
ats the clothes without injuring the 
threads. 


In such a copy presentation there 
is a certain straightforwardness 
of style because it sums up what 
people want to know quickly. 
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The counter demonstrator offers 
es came Gae st Soe oe 
erby in aisle of a department 
store. A woman is going down 
to look at a new bedroom suite 
and the food demonstrator has to 
interest her as she goes by with her 
mind fixed on something else. [f 
you will watch demonstrators work 
you will discover they usually do 
it by enumerated arguments. 

See how the Muffett Corpora- 
tion has in its recent copy adopted 
this method with excellent results. 
Here is the copy set down in or- 


der for everyone to see. 

Five of the many ways to serve 
Muffets are illustrated here: 

1. For breakfast: Eat a whole toasted, 
crisp, crunchy Muffet, with cream, milk, 
butter or fruit—hot or cold as you 
prefer. 

2. Muffet Chicken a la King: Hollow 
out center of Muffet. Add two cups of 
cooked, diced chicken and cook for two 
or three minutes. Add one tablespoon- 
ful of ete uice. Season to taste. 

3. Muff aspberry Jam _ Biscuit: 
Spread Mutffets slices with Raspberry 
Jam Preserve; or cover each slice wi th 
jam and arrange in serving dish. Serve 
with whipped cream, or thin custard 


sauce. 

4. Muffets Vegetable Salad: Hollow 
out and heat Muffets for two or three 
minutes. Fill with whole or spepred, 


plain or creamed, vegetables. Add crean 
a r, and butter to taste. 

uffets Asparagus Hollanda'se 
Slice, butter and toast Muffets. Arrange 
fresh or canned hot asparagus on the 
Muffet slices. Five minutes before serv- 
- pour thick Hollandaise sauce over 
al 


The very appearance of the 
recipes numbered carefully on a 
page is a powerful asset to the 
advertiser. Instead of being re- 
quired to read through a whole 
page of copy to find out what rea- 
son the advertiser has for me to 
exchange my money for his prod- 
uct, it is a relief, in my opinion, 
to discover the fundamentals con- 
sistently set down in a few words 
and numbered for my attention. 

Many manufacturers have pre- 
sented numerically, in a simple way, 
the questions and answers _ 
the average woman asks when she 
is talking to a dealer across the 
counter. It makes a very effective 
way of presenting more than one 
angle in a piece of copy. When 
these numbered questions are well 
handled the advertiser anticipates 
every possible sales objection which 
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HE Travel Bureau of 
TOWN & COUNTRY is located at 383 
Madison Avenue, opposite the Ritz- 
Carlton. This perfectly appointed 
Travel Bureau is maintained solely 
to serve individually the readers of 
Harper’s Bazar, TOWN & COUNTRY and 
International Studio. The Bureau serves as a 
connecting link between the traveler and the 
steamship company, hotel, railroad or tourist 
agency. It is a time-saving convenience in 
furnishing travelers with accurate information 
as to where to go—and how best to get there. 
There is, of course, no charge for its services. 
No commissions are accepted. Here 
the many letters of inquiry about 
travel, and also telephone calls, are 
answered, in addition to the individual 
service extended to those who visit the 
Bureau in person. An extensive file 
of travel literature and booklets deal- 
ing with resorts and hotels throughout the 
world is maintained solely for the convenience 
of readers of TOWN & COUNTRY and 
associated magazines. 


119 West 40th Street, New York . j 
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might be brought forward by the 
prospect, helps the average retailer 
to keep the selling points of the 
product” fresh in his mind, and 
gives the impression that his prod- 
uct has an innumerable number of 
good points about it if he is able 
to answer five, six or seven ordi- 
nary questions quickly and intelli- 
gently in print. 

A careful study of recent adver- 
tising indicates that the demon- 
strator or salesman method of 
numbered arguments is used more 
often for new products than for 
old and well-known ones. But the 
same general thought of having a 
great reserve fund of arguments 
can be got across by the adver- 
tiser with an old product which 
everyone thinks they know ll 
about. The Church & Dwight 
Company, for example, which has 
been making baking soda since my 
grandmother was a little girl, goes 
into detail about one use which the 
average person would not usually 
consider. It uses a full column of 
copy to talk about the prospect’s 
teeth. “The most effective aid in 
preventing tooth decay,” says the 
copy, “is to keep the teeth thor- 
oughly clean. This can be done 
efficiently by using Arm & Ham- 
mer Baking Soda (Bicarbonate of 
Soda) as a dentifrice. To correct 
acid conditions, to keep them clean, 
use baking soda with a toothbrush 
and a little water.” 

After going into this matter in 
detail, the company features in big, 
bold-face ‘type, “sixty-eight uses,” 
thus making it evident that there 
are many other important selling 
arguments heid in reserve. The 
customer is impressed by the weight 
of the testimony far more than he 
would be by a single argument with 
no indication that there was any- 
thing else to be said about the 
product. 

It may be shying a javelin at one 
of the sacred white cows of ad- 
vertising to suggest that it is always 
valuable to put more than one sell- 
ing argument into one piece of 
copy. It has long been stated that 
the human mind has only room 
for one argument at a time, and 
that it is confusing to offér more. 
Yet the retail clerk in a country 
store who had only one argument. 
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seemed that November night to the 
manufacturer of work clothes, like 
a baseball pitcher with only a 
straight, high ball to show, like a 
quarter back who knew only how 
to call signals for a run around 
the right end. Some people may 
like to wade in a leisurely manner 
through multitudes of paragraphs, 
to read lazily and at leisure one in- 
sidious argument which is pre- 
sented in honeyed words. I like 
enumerated arguments. I like to 
hear a clerk talk fast and to the 
point. I like copy of the same 
sort. 


P. W. Litchfield New Presi- 


dent of Rubber Association 

Paul W. Litchfield, president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, has 
been elected president of the Rubber 
Association of America. Frank A 
Seiberling, president of the Seiberling 
Rubber Company, was made first vice- 
president, and E. H. Broadwell, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Fisk Tire Company, second vice-presi- 
dent. 


Portland, Oreg., “Journal” 
Appointments 


James F. Gauld has been appointed 
classified advertising manager of the 
Portland, Oreg., Journal. e succeeds 
—_ h S. Thompson who has returned 

> be former position as promotion di 
cater of the Journal. Mr, Gauld has 
been on the staff of this newspaper for 
several years. 


George Little, President, 
Hooven and Allison 
George Little has been elected presi- 


dent of the Hooven and Allison Com- 
pany, Xenia, Ohio, Blue Heart and Red 
Heart cordage, to succeed J. D. Steele, 
resigned. W. Crawford Craig, secretary- 
treasurer, has been appointed manager. 


Farrar to Conduct Advanced 
Course on Typography 
Gilbert P. Farrar, who has been giv 
ing a course of lectures on typography 
at New York University for the last 
ten years, will also give an advanced 
course in typography at the second term 

which begins February 2. 


H. C. Copeland Leaves 
Ced-O Products 


Harry C. Copeland has. resigned as 
advertising manager of the Ced-O Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y., to 
join Garland Latta, investments, also of 
that city, as director of advertising and 
sales promotion. 











Lagnappe 


In French-speaking Louisiana there is a 
custom whereby the merchant gives 
added measure for goodwill. “Throws 

a little extra as we would put it in 
American. Louisianians call this 


ee lagnappe.” 


Few buyers of printing realize all that 
goes on “behind the scenes” where extra 
time is “thrown in” on makeready, or 
where slip-sheeting, etc., which had not 
been anticipated has been resorted to in 
order that the customer would get full 
measure, and perhaps a little more than 
he was entitled to expect. 


Louisiana has no monopoly on lagnappe. 
Though we don’t call it by the same 
name, the spirit of lagnappe is insepar- 
ably woven in with Goldmann service. 


Ssaae Goldmann Company 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


80 LAFAYETTE ST TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK. AX WORTH 9430 





OFFSET 


‘LITHOGRAPHY 
eAnd 
‘These Chairs 
Sell Paint 


g ee modern advertiser 


proves by pictures that re- 
sults are obtained when his 
product is used. His advertising 
is effective—prospects are inter- 
ested in RESULTS. 


By using OFFSET Lithography, 

he proves his points by wonder- the nearest 
fully blended color effects and  *98 OFF 
combinations. His dealer and 

direct material is attractive, 

different, .and productive from 

the sales standpoint. His adver- 

tising is successful. 


PRODUCED ON A HARRIS OFFSET PRESS 





)FFilesman 


modern, 
proving 


her oper- 


sedis of More Effective 
itmerris - Seybold - Potter 
pte sett of 
TER Offset Presses. 


whe POTTER 


’ rotary offset 


J 


Lithography 


Advertising thal follows through io sales“ 


ART SUBJECT COURTESY THE GLIDDEN CO. 
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The FINANCIAL WORLD 


Is an Effective Medium 
for Your Advertising 


UALITY Circulation, made up of the ‘Who's Who” type 

of individual—e circulation with huge buying power. 
‘TE 334% % net paid subscriptions now being delivered 
in excess of the 30,000 on which present rates are based. 
OFOUND reader interest in the contents, on which 


they depend for information about their personal invest- 
ments. 


Ts 5,000 letters received every month requesting 
guidance in the investment of sums from $1,000 to 
$350,000. 


COMPARATIVELY high subscription price of $10.00 


per year, considered altogether too low by many sub- 

scribers. 

Tt high percentage of subscription renewals, the last 
A. B.C. report (June 30, 1927) showing 72.72%. 


AIN of 700% in subscriptions in three years, achieved 
largely through the recommendations of subscribers. 


HE confidence of subscribers in The Financial World, 
which is reflected in their responsiveness to advertising. 


sway of every advertisement, invariably placed 
next to reading matter of importance to most readers. 


Sample copy will be sent gladly on request 


he 
FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 
LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, N. » # 
Established 1902 Member A. B. C. 
































The Place of Intangibles on the 
Publisher’s Balance Sheet 


Board of Tax Appeals Finds Circulation and Good-Will May Be 
Reflected in Surplus but Not in Invested Capital 


ECAUSE of its views on the 
value of newspaper circulation, 
good-will and similar intangible 
assets, a decision rendered a few 
days ago by the U. S. Board of 
Tax Appeals possesses something 
more than casual interest to pub- 
lishers, especially newspaper pub- 
lishers. The occasion of the 
3oard’s decision was the argument 
presented by the Bloomington, III. 
Daily Pantagraph in the matter of 
tax deficiencies and over-assess- 
ments covering various years ex- 
tending as far back as 1 
In its petition to the Board of 
Tax Appeals, the Daily Panta- 
graph, through its counsel, argued 
that the Government had erred in 
several details. Chief among these 
was the Daily Pantagraph’s alle- 
gation that the Board had erred 


“in refusing to allow as a part of 
invested capital items of paid-in 
surplus representing the true cash 
value of properties paid in at the 
time of the organization of the cor- 
poration in respect of real estate, 


plant and equipment, circulation 
structure, Associated Press news 
service and good-will.” 

The tax board, in commenting 
on circulation, said: “... it was 
property crucial to the corpora- 
tion’s business, without which it 
could not have made any profits. 
The productivity .of the entire 
property is dependent upon the cir- 
culation and the longer a circula- 
tion has been established, the 
greater is its earning power.” 

On good-will, the tax board 
made the following observation: 
“Newspaper men in purchases and 
sales give to good-will a value 
over and above the other prop- 
erties. The paper had _ well-es- 
tablished advertising connections 
and advertisers had become con- 
vinced of its value as an advertis- 
ing medium, because of the stand- 
ing and reputation which it had 
achieved. It had a good-will which 


gave the business a strong income- 
producing power.” 

Nevertheless, the Board, in its 
opinion, which was presented by 
Sumner L. Trussell of Minnesota, 
held that the values of circulation 
structure, Associated Press service 
and good-will, although properly 
reflected in paid-in surplus, may 
not be included or reflected in in- 
vested capital. 

As Printers’ INK has pointed 
out frequently in the past, the task 
of determining and assigning a 
value to good-will and other in- 
tangible assets is neither simple 
nor easy. When a business has 
proved its ability to earn a profit 
over a period of years in excess 
of the normal interest on the capi- 
tal’ invested, it is clear that good- 
will exists. If such a business is 
bought or sold or’ made the basis 
of a stock or bond issue, the good- 
will element invariably becomes an 
apparent factor in the negotiations. 
How important good-will and other 
intangibles. may become is well 
illustrated in the cases of several 
publications where ownership was 
transferred. In the case of the 
Daily Pantagraph, at the time of 
its incorporation twenty years ago, 
circulation structure and good-will 
were carried at five times the value 
of land, buildings, plant and equip- 
ment. 

In presenting the Daily Panta- 
graph’s claims to the tax board, 
Arthur L. Guesmer of Minne- 
apolis, who has studied newspaper 
properties for a number of years 
from the tax viewpoint, argued 
that “intangible property coming 
to the corporation as a paid-in sur- 
plus can be used as a part of the 
statutory capital invested, and if 
that be not so, circulation is tan- 
gible property.” To understand 
the force of this argument it is 
necessary to go back to the days 
when the Daily Pantagraph was 
not incorporated. -In 1907, -the 
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books of W. O. Davis, publisher 
and owner of the paper, showed 
a surplus of $84,532.33. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1908, the business was incor- 
porated, so that Mr. Davis, then 
approaching old age, could more 
readily dispose of the business in 
his will. The corporation then 
issued $80,000 capital stock and 
carried $4,532.33 as surplus. The 
business at this time was old and 
established and had shown an aver- 
age net profit of $36,000 annually 
for the three years prior to 1908. 

Commenting on the transfer, the 
Board of Tax Appeals says: 
“Davis transferred to the corpora- 
tion the circulation structure of the 
Daily Pantagraph. It was prop- 
erty crucial to the corporation’s 
business, without which it could 
not have made any profits. It 
had been built up over a period 
of many years and the corporation 
could not have acquired from any 
one else the equivalent of this 
asset essential to the publication 
of its paper in Bloomington. Had 
the corporation attempted to build 
up a circulation, it would have re- 
quired a large expenditure of 
money over a period of years. 
The productivity of the entire 
property is dependent upon the cir- 
culation, and the longer a circula- 
tion has been established, the 
greater is its earning power. The 
cost of building a circulation 
structure is from $10 to $15 per 
unit or subscriber. Prior to the 
incorporation, Davis audited his 
circulation and subsequent to Janu- 
ary 1, 1908, the corporation has 
audited its circulation regularly 
just as the accounts receivable have 
been audited. These audits have 
been submitted regularly to the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. .. . 
On December 31, 1907, the circu- 
lation of the Daily Pantagraph 
was 14,204 and had a value of $10 
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a unit, a sum total of $142,040. 

“Davis transferred to the cor- 
poration the good-will of the Daily 
Pantagraph. The paper had been 
published for more than fifty years 
in a well-settled agricultural com- 
munity where there was a little 
fluctuation of population; it had 
the confidence of its readers and 
was influential in the community. 
The paper had well-established ad- 
vertising connections and adver- 
tisers had become convinced of its 
value as an advertising medium, 
because of the standing and repu- 
tation which it had achieved. It 
had a good-will which gave the 
business a strong income-producing 
power. Newspaper men, in pur- 
chases and sales, give to good- 
will a value over and above other 
properties. The paper has been 
served to the same families for 
succeeding generations and the 
good-will had a value of $25,000 
on December 31, 1907. 

“Summarizing the foregoing it 
is found that the petitioner’s capi- 
tal structure as of January 1, 1908, 
was as follows.” [See table 
below.] 

On hearing the testimony of 
three witnesses, all of whom were 
or had been engaged in publishing 
newspapers in the smaller cities of 
Illinois, Iowa, Missouri and Wis- 
consin, Sumner L. Trussell, mem- 
ber of the Board of Tax Appeals 
from Minnesota, rendered the fol- 
lowing opinion: “All of them (the 
witnesses) agreed that the circula- 
tion structure of the Pantagraph 
had on January 1, 1908, a value of 
not less than $10 per unit of in- 
dividual subscriptions,” said Mr. 
Trussell. “Respecting the value of 
the petitioner’s good-will, one of 
these witnesses gave it as his opin- 
ion that it was worth $50,000; an- 
other that the going business, in- 
cluding tangibles and: intangibles 





Tangible properties paid in for stock 


Tangible properties paid in and originally entered upon 
the books as paid-in surplus ....... 
Additional cash value of land ......... 
Additional cash value of buildings ..... : 
Additional cash value of plant and equipment ...... 
Cash value of newspaper circulation structure ...... 
ews service ........ 


Cash value of newspaper good-will ..... 


Total capitalization .......s..eseeeeees 


Cash value of Associated Press 


$ 80,00 00 


17,397.68 
142,000.00 
30,000.00 
25,000.00 240,930.01 


$320,930.01 
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Aa idea is the 


priceless ingredi- 
ent of all advertis- 
ing * Making an 





idea measure ex- 






actly with the product and 
the medium calls for a spe- 


cialized talent = Concerned 
exclusively with Outdoor 


Quite naturally, we 


have ourown ideas of 


= we Welk Ca Advertising, ideas created 


man will be glad to by Walker & Co. for 


submit them to you. 


national advertisers match 


precisely the needs of the 
merchandise and the indi- 
vidual requirements of Out- 
door displays * * *® & 





OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


Selling Representatives for POSTER, 
PAINTED and ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 
throughoyt the United States and Canada 


Flint DETROIT Saginaw 


CT 
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was worth between $325,000 and 
$375,000; and the third testified 
that if he had the money he would 
have been willing to pay for the 
going business of the Pantagraph 
$500,000. 

“Upon consideration of all this 
testimony, we have arrived at the 
conclusion that the tangible and 
intangible properties, which were 
turned in to the Pantagraph Com- 
pany in exchange for stock and 
paid-in surplus, had on January 
1, 1908, a total value of $320,930.01, 
as set forth in the findings of fact. 
We, therefore, find ... that the 
values of circulation § structure, 
Associated Press service and good- 
will, although properly reflected in 
paid-in surplus in accordance with 
the opinion and decision of the 
Board in Shope Brick Company, 
5 B. T. A. 1042, may not be, under 
the provisions of the Revenue Acts 
of 1918 and 1921, and in the opin- 
ion and decision of the Board in 
the case of the Herald-Despatch 
Company, 4 B. T. A. 1096, in- 
cluded or reflected in invested 
capital.” 


New Accounts for Omaha 
Agency 

The Western Limestone Products 
Company, Weeping Water, Nebr., has 
appointed the Stanley H. Jack Com- 
pany, Omaha, advertising agency, to di- 
rect its advertising account. ews- 
papers and farm journals in the Middle 
West will be used. 

The account of the Homeowave Cor- 
poration, Chicago, has also been placed 
with this agency. A campaign using 
magazines is being planned for the lat- 
ter account. 


New Magazine Started at 
Fort Worth 


The eee issue of Bunker's Monthly: 


The ae of Texas, recently was 
publish at Fort Worth, Tex., by 
Chester R. Bunker. It is a magazine 
of general reader interest devoted to 
the interests and development of that 
State. Peter Molyneaux is editor. 


Fawn-Art Studios Add to Staff 


Miss Marion Hill has joined the art 
staff of the Fawn-Art Studios, Inc., 
Cleveland. Thomas E. Bailey, formerly 
with the Chandler-Cleveland Motors 
Corporation, has been added to the sales 
department of the Fawn-Art company. 
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“Make Advertising Believable,” 
Urges Mr. Calkins 


Cactxins & Hoven, Inc. 
New York, Jan. 13, 1928. 


Editor of Printers’ InK: 


I note with ‘interest that you are be- 
ginning a systematic discussion of some 
deplorable tendencies in current adver- 
tising, a subject in which you must 
know I am keenly interested. I have 
the satisfaction of feeling that mine 
was the first voice raised publicly on 
this matter when I spoke before the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies at Washington in October, 
1926. President Durstine asked me to 
spare no one, and I took him literally 
and was surprised to find my observa- 
tions warmly receiv 

The advertising world—agent, medium 
and advertiser—is in a receptive mood 
at the moment, and we cannot do better, 
all of us, than each contribute from 
our actual experience to make advertis- 
ing the absolutely believable thing that 
it ought to be. 

Earnest Extmo Catkins. 


New Accounts for Worcester 
Agency 

Watson Company, Attleboro, 
Mass., silversmith, and the Grant Gear 
Works, Boston, have appointed the 
John W. Odlin Company, Inc., Wor- 
cester, Mass., advertising agency, to 
direct their advertising accounts. Class 
magazines will be used for the Watson 
account and trade papers for the Grant 
Gear Works. 


R. W. Freeman to Leave 
Frank E. Davis Fish Company 


Richard W. Freeman, for the last 
fourteen years advertising and sales 
manager of the Frank E. Davis Fish 
Company, Gloucester, Mass., mail-order 
dealer in fish, has resigned, effective 
March 1. He will become advertisit ng 
and sales manager of Delane Brown. 
Inc., Baltimore, mail-order dealer in 
food products. 


The 


Reynolds Tobacco Reports 
Increased Earnings 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
Winston-Salem, . C., Camel 
cigarettes, Prince Albert tobacco, etc., 
for the year ended December 31, 1927, 
reports a net income of $29, 080,664, 
after Federal taxes and charges, against 
$26,249,403 for 1926, $25,221,579 for 
1925 and $23,777,716 for 1924. 


E. C. Godfrey Joins Automat: 
Nut-Thread Corporation 


E. C. Godfrey has been made sa 
manager of the Automatic Nut-Thre: 
Co en Philadelphia. He was {or 
merly sales representative, at Detroit, 
for "the Pratt & Whitney Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


The 
pany, 
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“Ask LA NACION about ARGENTINA” 


“It’s the New Y ork Times 
of South America” 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 


iets A MORNING daily which is truly the 
greatest in South America, and has been found of 
unquestionable worth in properly cultivating the 
rich market of Argentina. 


Ask for a copy of LA NACION and see for 
yourself the amount and character of advertising 
it contains—much more display advertising than 


any other paper in Argentina. 


LA NACION maintains offices in New York 
to assist American manufacturers and advertis- 
ing agencies to develop the sale of their products 
in Argentina. 


Editorial and General Offices in United States Advertising 
the United States: 


Representatives: 
erincanelh Ay 6. & KOFPE & 00., ING. 
Representative Times Bldg., New York 
383 Madison Ave., New York Telephone: Bryant 6900 


Write for “Advertising in Argentina” and ‘Certified Circulation,” 
by Dr. Jorge A. Mitre, Publisher of LA NACION 


It Pays to Advertise in LA NACION 


“Ask -ARGENTINA about LA NACION” 
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It’s Easy 


to find 20 Things to Say 
in An Ad 


The Real Problem Is to Say the One Thing 
That Will SELL the Millions 











Any advertisable product has from five to twenty selling 
arguments that can be used in copy. 


Any cub writer can find those arguments. And write about 
them. 


In finished form, any one of them may “‘look”’ good. And 
any one, from the advertiser’s personal viewpoint, may seem 
sound and reasonable. 


But measured advertising returns prove there is an almost 
unbelievably WIDE GAP between any individual’s personal 
viewpoint and the viewpoint of the BUYING MILLIONS. 


And on that fact the difference between advertising that 
pays in a BIG WAY and advertising that simply “pays its 
way” largely hinges. 

Of the five or twenty selling features every product has, 
there is ALWAYS ONE FEATURE that will attract the 
GREATEST NUMBER of readers. 


It may attract three times as many as any other feature in 
the list. It may attract only 10% more. Or maybe only 5%. 


But that 5% more, in the average advertising campaign, 
may reflect itself as high as 50% ON A PROFIT SHEET. For 
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in ten million circulation, 5% means 500,000 MORE 
PROSPECTIVE SALES—without a penny added cost. 


FINDING the thing to say, that will attract the GREATEST 
NUMBER of people to open their purses and BUY, is the real 
art of advertising. 


Men seasoned in writing to the millions know that fact 
above all others. 


Advertisers who have multiplied the DOLLAR RETURN 
from their advertising by banishing weak features and sub- 
stituting strong features in their copy, know it above all 
other so-called “‘strategies” in advertising. 


Every writer of advertising should carry that point in mind. 
Twenty features are not enough. 


The idea is to find the ONE feature that SELLS the most 
people. 

It’s the hard job in advertising. A problem that but few 
have mastered. 


Don’t be satisfied with just an “‘ad.” There are too many of 
those already. Too few that SELL the millions. 


BLACKETT and SAMPLE, Inc. 
E. F. Hummert, Vice-President and Editor 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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The Daily Pantagraph. 


Is Proud of Its New Ability to 
Reduce the Cost and Hazards 
of Developing Sales in the 


Bloomington and Central 
Illinois Market 


The Daily Pantagraph, through the elimina- 
tion of one paper, now offers to advertisers every 
necessary element for more successful and eco- 
nomical selling. 








The Pantagraph Delivers Full One-Paper Coverage of 
Families Possessing Both Willingness and 
Ability to Buy. 


The Bloomington and Central Illinois market 
comprises 30,000 families, 98% of whom are 
NATIVE WHITE AMERICANS, whose mini- 
mum expenditures make up a market of over 
$37,000,000. 


63.87% of the heads of these families have in- 
comes well above the common labor maximum, 
which is reflected in the high percentage of in- 
dividual home owners, and in the fact that 
69% of the total families have money drawing 
interest. 


Eliminating One Paper Has Reduced the Cost of Full 
Coverage 2¢ Per Line. A Saving of Over 18%. 


Published Evenings (Except Saturdays and Sundays) and 
Saturday and Sunday Mornings 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO., 247 Park Ave.. New York City; 294 Washington St., Beston 
F. E. WALES, Room 1501, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicage 
Member A. B. C., A. N. P. A., Associated 











Making Letters Safe - 


Armco’s Methods of Reducing Costly Blunders in Correspondence 


By Harold F. Cope 


Correspondence Department, The American Rolling Mill Company 


“T= Straight-Thinking Man 
Respects Safety” is the in- 
scription on the base of the safety 
trophy awarded by the American 
Rolling Mill Company to the de- 
partment making the best safety 
record year. A similar trophy 
might well be presented to the 
man who writes the safest letters. 

The job of the supervisor of 
safety is to prevent accidents. 
Similarly, the work of the cor- 
respondence department is to pre- 
vent the dictation of harmful 
letters. Fortunately, we seldom 
drop matches in the gasoline tank, 
but accidents will happen now and 
then, and we must do all we can 
to prevent the thoughtlessness that 
causes them. 

The principal thing to remember 
about gasoline tanks is to refill 
them often. Letters,- too, should 
be filled periodically with a stand- 
ard grade of fuel. If it made the 
machine run last year, it will do 
the same this year, and you don’t 
need to take a chance on something 
risky. 

We should feel a strong obliga- 
tion not only to ourselves, but to 
our reader, to understand him 
thoroughly. Few of us have such 
an understanding. We speed along, 
regardless of everything. The 
damage we do is seldom known 
because the other fellow doesn’t 
like to point out the places where 
we skidded. But now and then we 
get a reaction like the following, 
received from an important cus- 
tomer: 

I see many letters from your firm, 


and I am sure that some of your fel- 
lows could improve their letters tre- 


mendously y closer study of the letter 


bulletins, am afraid that some of 
them are overlooking a good bet. 


The customer referred to the 
weekly letter bulletins issued by 
the Armco correspondence de- 
partment for the purpose of im- 
proving company letters. The 
bulletins take up all sorts of letter- 


writing topics with the idea of 
giving our correspondents a weekly 
stimulus. 

Can’t you just sense the cuss 
words between the lines of this 
letter? It shows that mistakes 
have been made and that they 
should have been corrected. 

Here’s an example of a letter- 
writing mistake that could have 
been prevented by more fore- 
thought. 


There are the millions who mourn 
the departed Yesterdays. They are for- 
ever asking “one more chance.” They 
promise themselves that they will never 
again let slip the opportunities the 
passed by in former years. They sig 
for the past and long for the oho 
tunities to come back again. All in 
vain for the day is gone forever. 

Today means that you must start 
something. Millions today are turning 
their backs on Opportunity—they are 
losing their chance of success and they 
are dreaming of the past or the future 
—both useless pastimes. Start today 
and do the thing that you should do. 
You know what that is—and you alone 
can do it. Begin today—before your 
chance is lost in the dim unaiding past. 
Fill out the order form. . . . 


This writer failed to take into 
consideration the fact that I did 
not need such a strong spur to 
action. He devoted almost his 
whole letter to telling me some- 
thing I already knew—the advan- 
tages of a quick decision. More 
eareful analysis might have led 
him to eliminate this and devote 
more space to his selling talk. 

Another type of letter that 
would be considered a mistake by 
the American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany is the high-pressure sales 
letter. Armco does not consider 
it good business to attempt to get 
salesmen unduly excited. Pep 
letters are good, but they should 
make your representative think 
that the pep is all his own, or, in 
other words, that “it all depends 
on you,” not on “me.” 

This attitude is highly important 
in directing representatives in for- 
eign countries. These men must 
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be given a feeling of responsibility 
so that they. can take upon their 
shoulders whatever load may come 
along. As a result of this policy, 
a world-wide organization has been 
built up which is noted for its 
ability to keep on top of the heap. 

I do not mean to say that 
Armco’s, or any organization’s 
letters are anywhere near perfec- 
tion. Letters will probably not be 
perfect as long as we hear such 
expressions as these: 


“Drop him a line.” 
“Get out a letter.’’ 
“Send him a note.” 
“Tell him to do so-and-so.” 
“Dash off a letter.” 


When we hear instructions of 
this kind, the first impulse is to 
crash through the letter and be 
done with it. We may overlook 
the necessity of giving it our best 
thought. We may think that this 
is nothing but a trivial matter, 
and requires only a very short 
letter. But we should always ask 
ourselves the question : 

“Just what kind of attention 
does this particular letter need?” 
What the reaction should be, 
whether it should be a long, de- 
tailed letter, or merely a short note, 
should depend entirely upon the 
case under consideration. 

Judgment as to the length of 
letters is probably one of our most 
taxing problems. It is necessary 
to decide more by intuition than 
by anything else, whether we 
should elaborate each idea or boil 
it down to a “sugar.” 

Under some circumstances a 
wordy letter like the following is 
justified : 


I have just been looking over your 
report and noticing the fine volume of 
business you have been sending in. I 
want to say that the company is de- 
lighted with the large number of 
Armco Ingot Iron orders you have 
given us lately. Of course, we realize 
that business conditions are such that 
it is impossible for our representatives 
to break any records just now. But we 
believe that in a few months the busi- 
ness barometer will be aay Fe large 
tonnage sales will increase. ese sales 
will not require as much hard work as 
is now necessary. 


The foregoing letter could be 
condensed to this: 
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Your work is good; it will pay better 
ter. 


But such a letter might be too 
brief to inspire a salesman. We 
may need more of the man-to-man 
touch such as this: 


Good work, George! 

The orders you have obtained, in 
spite of doubtful business conditions, 
are most pleasing to us. 

We expect that within a few months 
the business barometer will be rising 
again. Then you will undoubtedly get 
even better results from the conscien- 
tious work you are now doing. 


The answer to the question “How 
long should the letter be?” can be 
answered more definitely if we 
have a clear picture of our pros- 
pect in mind. How, then, can we 
find out more about him? 

One of the best methods of 
pumping prospects is used by a 
manufacturer of portable buildings. 
On the back of this manufacturer’s 
original sales letter to prospects is 
a questionnaire containing a num- 
ber of pointed queries. The com- 
pany attempts to find out the type 
of building the prospect has in 
mind, how much he expects to pay 
for it, what arrangements have 
been made for financing, and when 
it is intended to start building. 
Explanation of this unusual pro- 
cedure is given in this statement: 


We are not putting the cart before 
the horse—trying to sell you something 
before we send a catalog; we are sin- 
cerely preparing the basis for an in- 
telligent fulfillment of your wants, if 
we are in a position to fill them. 

This questionnaire method should 
be used more widely because it 
gives a sound basis for answers 
to inquiries. If you know your 
man, it is easier to decide how far 
you can safely go. You may know 
him well enough to use some 
“applesauce” now and then. On 
the other hand, he might not relish 
flattery. 

Knowledge of your reader will 
usually tell you not to use a typi- 
cal applesauce letter like the fol- 
lowing: 


I have been hearing about you from 
several sources lately. The other day a 
friend of mine said that he heard you 
were the most respected and influential 
man in your ith, 

I understand that some of the biggest 
business men often come to you for ad- 
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There's always room 
for THIS SIGN/ 
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Here’s a new DuraSheen ’ 
sign that gets preferred 
position on any store front. 

It it curved to fit on the 
corner of the window and is 

held in place by two brass 
screws. 


Like all DuraSheen signs, it 
is made of porcelain en- 
amel—porcelain fused into 
steel. It remains bright 
and shining under any kind 
of weather condition, 
requires no upkeep, and 
lasts practically forever! 


Although the finest out- 
door signs for any purpose, 
DuraSheen signs are not 
expensive. Let us design 
one for you. 


and NOVELTY COMPANY 
Makers of ‘(DuraSheer Lifetime Signs 


P.O. BOX E-4, BALTIMORE,MD. — 200 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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vice, and that you direct many of the 
community activities. 

It is a pleasure to be able to call a 
man of your character my friend. You 
don’t know how proud this company 
would be to list you as a customer. 


Nearly all of us know people who 
talk and write like that. Too 
much applesauce results in a 
sated appetite. But a little of it 
now and then is digested with 
relish: 


The other day a friend of mine was 
telling me some very interesting facts 
about you. He told me of your great 
influence for good in your city and 
your high place in community ac- 
tivities. 

was very happy to learn about 
your work. hope that you, like some 
of the other prominent manufacturers 
in your city, will soon be on our list 
of customers. 


If the letter writer finds it diffi- 
cult to organize his thoughts, it 
is easy to divide the letter into sec- 
tions, taking each by itself. He 
can write upon a card each sepa- 
rate point to be taken up. The 
cards can then be assembled and 
arranged in the proper order. 
From these, he can dictate the 
letter. 

He can first concentrate upon 
the card representing the acknowl- 
edgment and the introduction. 
Then he can set his mind to the 
task of handling each point in the 
body of the letter, forgetting every- 
thing else. Then after all the 
cards are used, it will be easy to 
add a natural ending to the letter. 

With free dictation of this kind, 
the rough draft that comes from 
the transcriber will need many 
changes. But it is easy to scratch 
out irrelevant material and po- 
tential boomerangs and add what 
is necessary. Sentences and para- 
graphs can be transposed to more 
effective positions. 

Such a method may seem too 
laborious to the man who must 
dash off many different letters 
every day. But it is recommended 
for those who write long, detailed 
letters and believe in practicing 
safety first. 


The Geuder, Paeschke and Frey Com- 
any, Milwaukee, maker of anite ware, 
te appointed Freeze and Vogel, Inc., 
advertising agency at that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Magazines will 
be used. 
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Business-Paper Editors Sponsor 
Conference at Boston 


Under the auspices of the National 
Conference of Business Paper Editors 
and the education committee of the As- 
sociated Business Papers, a two day 
conference is announced to be held at 
Boston on February 9 and 10. The 
conference is called to discuss in com- 
mon, first, the relation of the business 
press to the creation of wealth in in- 
dustry, and, second, to discuss the re- 
lation of the business press to business 
education as conducted at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

The confertnce on February 9 will 
take place at the Engineering-Economics 
Foundation. It will be presided over 
by President Guthrie of the National 
Conference of Business Paper Editors. 
The calling of the conference is a part 
of the undertaking for the study of the 
relation of the business papers to the 
creation of wealth, for which a research 
grant of $5,000 has been extended to 
the Engineering Economics Foundation 
by member publishers of the Associated 
Business Papers. On the basis of this 
grant it is anticipated that the associa- 
tion as a whole in co-operation with the 
Engineering Economics Foundation will 
make studies as to the growth of wealth 
in the United States. 

The meeting at Harvard will be pre- 
sided over by Paul I. Aldrich of The 
National Provisioner, Chicago, chairman 
of the Educational Committee of the 
A. B. P., and the speakers will include 
Arthur E. Anderson of the Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, Dr. Melvin T. Copeland 
and Professor Neil Borden of Harvard 
University. 

he committee of arrangements for 
this conference includes Virgil Guthrie, 
of the National Petroleum News; Doug- 
las Woolf, of Textile World; Mr. Al- 
drich, and F. M. Feiker, managing 
director of the Associated Business 
Papers. The advisory committee of 
editors includes E. Mehren, vice 
president of the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company and chairman of this com 
mittee, Arthur D. Anderson of Boot 
and Shoe Recorder, Stanley A. Dennis 
of Electrical Record, Roy Wright, Sim- 
mons Boardman Publishing Company, 
Horace Hunter, McLean Publishing 
Company of Canada, and W. V. Mor- 
row, Furniture Manufacturer, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


J. L. Watkins Joins Young & 
Rubicam 


J. L. Watkins, formerly of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, has joined the copy staff 


of Youn 
agency, 


& Rubicam, Inc., advertising 
ew York and Philadelphia. 


Quality Group Appointments 


Julian R. Norris has been appointed 
Western manager, and Harry L. Town 
send assistant manager of ‘The Quality 
Group magazines. Their headquarters 
are at Chicago. 
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We take pleasure in announcing 


the appointment of 


PAUL BLOCK, INC. 


as our 


National Advertising 
Representatives 


with offices in 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Boston 


Detroit San Francisco 


The Milwaukee Sentinel 
Sunday Sentinel-Telegram 


A. C. BACKUS, Publisher 
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HOW MucH Distribution must 
a manufacturer have before beginning 


x + MAGAZINE ADVERTISING? 


® »® 


»® 


Our Own Observations Should Prove Interesting 
. . » Particularly to Manufacturers Whose 
Sales Expense is Running High 


THIS opens up a wide field for 
debate. 

It has been an orthodox practice 
in business to chart sales terri- 
tories, exploit them methodically, 
advertise here and there locally, 
and then when the whole setup 
of distribution has been accom- 
plished tocommence national mag- 
azine advertising. 

But usually this takes years. 
And the expense of the initial sale 
to the trade runs high and the 
movement of the merchandise from 
the dealer’s shelves is provokingly 
slow. 

Men with true merchandising 
talent, fine products and a good 
advertising story to tell have 
chafed under this practice. Some 
have rebelled. A few daring souls 
with a fine faith in advertising 
have consigned stocks to jobbers 
and then “shot” a magazine cam- 
paign. 

Of course, there has been a high 
mortality in demand and a flood 
of letters to the manufacturer, be- 
ginning ominously “I have been 
to dealers in our town and they 


do not carry your product. Where 
oo + C80. ett.” 

In fundamentals the conserva 
tive is right when he says “We 
must have distribution first.” So, 
too, the radical is correct when he 
says “Create the demand and th« 
dealer will stock it.” 

But there is a broad middle 
ground between the conservative 
and the radical. 

During twenty-five years ad 
vertising and merchandising ex- 
perience we have met both factions. 
And listened to interminable pros 
and cons. Our object has been to 
reconcile the good in each. 

Recently we conceived a plan, 
sound at least in theory, that 
seemed to offer a solution. And we 
proposed it to an advertiser who 
had but a shadow of distribution 
in a highly competitive field. The 
potential outlets for this manufac 
turer’s product numbered 56,00 

Our program showed him how 
to get his product into every one 
of those 56,000 outlets in seven 
days at a total cost, including me! 
chandise, of $12,000. Complete 
distribution in a week! 
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At the same time we got a sales 
message into every dealer’s hands 
that brought back orders that 
more than wiped out that $12,000 
cost. 

Simultaneously we started an 
advertising campaign in national 
magazines that put the whole ma- 
chinery of demand and supply in 


motion, 


* * 


Through this, several excellent 

things were accomplished: 

(1) A possible sales expense of 
$150,000 in securing distribu- 
tion was cut to a few thousand 
dollars. 

) The manufacturer was able to 
go after national demand two 
to three years earlier than had 
he pursued the orthodox prac- 
tice. 

The product was available 
everywhere to the consumer. 
The unique method won the 
respect and good-will of dealers. 

) We know by this experience 
and comparison that magazine 
advertising brings inquiries at 
less cost today than they did 
five or ten years ago, such mag- 
azines as the Ladies Home 
Journal, American, Red Book, 
Photoplay and the Saturday 
Evening Post. 


* *£ 


oth the manufacturer and our- 
ves are intensely pleased with 
ults. We believe we have made 
ital contribution to new econo- 
lies in distribution. We believe 


we have uncovered a method 
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wherein the force and productive- 
ness of magazine advertising can 
be more quickly utilized. We cer- 
tainly have reduced the long, up- 
hill climb by a few steps. 


This same program is workable 
on nearly any popular-priced item 
where the corner druggist or grocer 
is the logical outlet. It is no longer 
an experiment. If it interests you 
(and what manufacturer is not in- 
terested in simpler and less costly 
sales and distribution methods!) 
we shall be glad to give all details. 

If you have any problems pertaining to 
news paper, magazine, farm paper, business 
papers, outdoor or Radio advertising —or 
merchandising, write us or telephone our 
nearest office and one of our Vice-Presidents 
will call on you. 

Our merchandising and trade 
research department have pub- 
lished a four-page newspaper giv- 
ing the results of a country-wide 
investigation concerning prosper- 
ity, in 1928, “Brass Tacks” is 
the title of this newspaper land 
it will be sent to any reader of 
Printers’ Ink on request. 


Wo. H. 


RANKIN 


COMPAN Advertising 


Established 1899 


342 Madison Avenue Tribune Tower 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
Murray Hill 9300 Superior 6600 

San Francisco - Seattle - Los Angeles 
Portland, Oregon - Toronto, Canada 





Charter Member of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agents 


Member National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau 
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Meet Ur 407 EY \ 
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A Really Success: 


“No. 407” was one of the three most successful dairy- 
men in a group of 78 studied by the Farm Manage- 
ment Department of Cornell University. 

His average sales of milk were $4,125 yearly 
marketed through the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association, Inc. In addition, he sold cash 
crops worth on the average $1,649 yearly, making his 
total gross income $5,774. 


After paying the expenses of operating his 174-acre farm 
and allowing 5% on his investment, his net “labor income” 
was $1,932 yearly. “A really successful farmer,” comments 
the farm management specialist. 

This young man—he is under forty—is typical of the keen, 
forward-looking men who own, control and read the Dairy- 
men’s League News. 

You can reach them through the columns of their own 
paper, and the cost is only 50 cents a line. 


Write today for Sample Copy and Rate Card 


as Ah DAIBYMEN'S 
“Milk Shed.” Dairy eague 


Paper NEWS 


of the 


New York City 120 "Wr dand. St, 10. taballe Street 
Milk Shed” Phone Wiecasin 6001” Phone State 3652 





The Advertising Gesture 


A Retailer Lets Manufacturers Know His Opinion of the 
Futile Advertising Campaign 


As told to A. H. Deute 


By J. B. Powell 


Retail Grocer 


AST week, three packers of 

canned milk sent salesmen to 
see me and each one asked me if 
I would not really get behind his 
line and supply that thing salesmen 
and sales promotion managers 
call “co-operation.” I received 
direct-mail advertising circulars 
from two soap makers and each 
one assured me that the firm was 
out to do a wonderfully helpful 
job for the retailer. Would I get 
back of that brand of soap? 

I don’t know how many packers 
of canned beans, catsup, pickles 
and what not approached me 
verbally or through printed pieces, 
all telling me of the great things 
they would be doing = me this 
coming year. But in each case, it 
was made plain to me that the only 


way I could hope to profit was by 
stocking liberally and co-operating 
bountifully. 

While this tide was flooding me, 
an itinerant accountant called on 
me and offered to sell me an ac- 


counting and auditing system 
which would enable me to cut my 
stocks down materially and permit 
me to buy more often and in 
smaller quantities if I would oper- 
ate his running inventory system. 
Five wholesale grocery sales- 
men call on me regularly and each 
one tells me I would be better off 
if | were to confine my purchases 
exclusively to one house, namely, 
his Also, swarms of missionary 
men drop in to see me in the hope 
getting the well-known one case 

ial order. 
nd then there are the men with 
lad dressings, mustard, horse- 
ish, cheese and many other 
ings right in their automobiles 
‘ront of my store. All I have 
to do is stand politely aside. They 
will move stocks off my shelves, 
wach the shelves, put their own 
prolucts on display, put up adver- 
tising matter, trim my windows 
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and so on. No doubt they would 
sweep the floor and pick defective 
oranges off my fruit rack if I 
were to suggest it. 

While I am busy listening to 
these gentlemanly callers and try- 
ing to be in the right frame of 
mind to absorb the information 
they can no doubt leave with me, 
I glance now and then across the 
street to the chain store on the 
other corner. 

I envy the manager of that 
store. I know him well. He 
used to have a little store of his 
own down the street a few blocks, 
but he couldn’t make a go of it. 
Now he seems to be a successful 
manager. When I get a few spafe 
minutes time I often run across 
the street and hob-nob with him. 
Sometimes I take some cash along 
and buy some good specials from 
him—articles which he is offering 
for sale at a price lower than I 
am able to buy. I know that next 
week, his price will be up again, 
so I can carry the stock that long 
and then make money on it. Once 
in a while I have loaded up 
heavily on such an item, practi- 
cally buying him out. And then 
next week, when his price would 
be up and the special sale on that 
item all over, I would take that 
same stock and make a special of 
my own on it. But that displayed 
a brand of humor I was afraid 
might bring our friendship to an 
end. 

However, there is one thing 
which he has and which I don’t 
have and that is freedom when it 
comes to planning how to sell more 
goods. He isn’t thrown this way 
and that way, first by one sales- 
man and then another, urged to 
buy this and then that and usually 
winding up with a mixed collec- 
tion of Ss. 

Now, during the last few weeks, 
I have been doing very little buy- 
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ing. What I needed I have or- 
dered, but I have been studying. 
And mostly I have been studying 
the propositions sent me in the 
mail by concerns which claim they 
either are advertisers or are about 
to be. 

And I have been thinking over 
and looking over the many, many 
things I have bought on the 
strength of the promise of adver- 
tising. There cannot help but 
come to mind a paraphrase on the 
old exclamation which changes it 
to “Advertising, advertising! How 
many crimes have been committed 
in thy name!” 

We used to hear of people buy- 
ing California building lots, Ore- 
gon fruit land, Alaska gold mines 
and Florida real estate on the slim 
basis of a printed booklet and to- 
day we laugh at such foolishness. 
But how many of us in the retail 
business are loading up on mer- 
chandise in the same way? We 
forget that the case of canned 
geods is nothing to us except a 
commodity which we must sell. 
We look at the pretty pictures of 


advertising and we order five 
cases or a special introductory lot. 
When a man talks to me, as a 


retailer, about $100,000, he is 
talking big money. I know that 
if I had that money, I could do 
some big things in my section. I 
could, if I so desired, install a 
nice string of stores, for instance. 

So when a salesman or a circu- 
lar talks about spending $100,000 
or more to advertise a product 
throughout the United States, it 
seems quite important. Many a 
time I have purchased on the 
strength of that sort of thing. 

Later on, I have had mailed to 
me proofs of some of these ad- 
vertisements, and yet nothing hap- 
pened to my case or two of the 
product. I wondered why. I 
saw other products move under 
the force of advertising. And this 
particular product was plainly a 
good one. Yet nobody bought. 
Nobody asked for it. The thing 
called “consumer demand” did not 
materialize. 

Gradually, there has dawned 
upon me the fact that just adver- 
tising ‘is not enough. It may do 
more harm than good, because it 
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may waste the advertiser’s money 
while accomplishing nothing. It 
may clutter stores with the proc- 
uct and kill it as a future seller. A 
product that falls flat once is hard 
to revive. 

The important thing for retail- 
ers to realize is that a man who 
wants to create business for a 
product must do enough advertis- 
ing or else had better leave adver- 
tising alone. If he can’t do a n: 
tional job, he had better do a go« i 
local job. 


PUNY ADVERTISING ATTEMPTS 


Too many of us retailers are 
being made to look foolish by ad- 
vertising attempts which are so 
puny that sometimes I wonder if 
the advertiser is really hoping to 
accomplish anything worth while 
in the way of actual advertising 
results or whether he is just try- 
ing to load us up by an advertis- 
ing gesture. 

It is easy for anyone who has 
been in the grocery business even 
for a mere matter of ten years to 
recall dozens of items which have 
been launched and which have 
been backed up by what you may 
call an advertising gesture. I re- 
member a good line of canned 
meats which was given a push a 
few years ago through the me- 
dium of a series of periodical ad- 
vertisements. The advertisements 
were good looking and read con- 
vincingly. The meat was good. 
just got rid of the last of mine 
lately, at a big cut in price—sold 
it to a construction camp com- 
missary. Looking back over the 
circular now, telling about the ad- 
vertising, it is plain to see that 
the campaign never really had a 
chance. It was just a gesture—a 
mere whisper in the crowd of real 
advertisers. Still, it looked very 
fine when it was put up to me by 
the salesman with the printed 
circular. 

About the finest home canning 
or preserving jar I have ever 
handled was offered to me just 
before the war. I bought on the 
strength of the salesman’s dem: - 
stration and of the promise of : 
vertising. The jar did not s 
Still it is such a good product that 
I am using almost all of them in 
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‘MAJOR CLASSIFICATIONS 
SAN FRANCISCO ADVERTISING, 1927 


THE CALL in 1927 again led the San 
Francisco evening field in total adver- 
tising. , 

The volume of advertising published in 
The Call forms a complete indorsement 
by San Francisco advertisers. 





THE EXAMINER— 
(7 days) 974,393 


Total Advertising Lineage THE CHRONICLE 
San Francisco Evening Papers, 1927 


[stated in agate lines) 





THE CALL . . 10,141,452 
News....... 7,863,959 
“Bulletin. ..... 6,206,451 


*Includes 1,431,793 agate lines City Printing, accepted 
at the price of a fraction over & cents per agate line 


Advertising lineage of 2,277,452, or 29% in excess 
of The Call's nearest competitor in the evening field, 
gives The Call preferential favor as a medium for 
production of sales. 


Advertising in The Call Pays the Advertiser- 


Charles Sommers Young 
Publisher THE 
47 days) 776,248 “ 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY > y 
342 Madison Ave., New York _ ame : 
JOHN H. LEDERER THE CHRONICLE— 
Hearst Bidg., Chicago (7 days) 280,685 * 
KARL J. SHULL THE BULLETIN— 
Tragsportation Bidg., Los Angeles 194,458 “ 


The CALL 
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my own home. I hope the com- 
pany is successful elsewhere so I 
can get some more for myself 
when the present lot is depleted. 

Looking over the advertising 
which actually ran, I can realize 
now that it was pitifully small. 
It had no chance. A campaign 
ten times as big, carried on over a 
period of years would no doubt 
have been profitable. But there 
are so many excellent things on 
the market today that housewives 
no longer have to search. It is 
hard to conceive of a mouse trap 
or a dill pickle or a can of meat 
which women will build foot 
paths for and the only man I ever 
saw who walked a mile to get a 
certain cigarette was on a sign 
board. 

There are two major kinds of 
advertising campaigns which can 
be put behind a worth-while prop- 
osition—an adequate campaign and 
an inadequate campaign. The in- 
adequate campaign is plainly a 
waste of money to the advertiser 
and creates a mighty unwholesome 
condition for the retailer who is 
caught with some of that mer- 
chandise. 

I don’t think that we retailers 
know enough about advertising to 
judge it in advance. I don’t think 
we can take the time to study it. 
But I do think that we must learn 
to discriminate a little better be- 
tween the advertising campaign 
and the advertising gesture. 

There are advertisers who feel 
that the promise of a campaign 
and the actual insertion of some 
copy in an occasional periodical is 
all that is needed to help the sales- 
men get the product onto dealers’ 
shelves. And often that is true. 
A good salesman with an adver- 
tising portfolio can do wonders. 
But what of it? I know very well 
that the manufacturer who sends 
a man to sell me one case of his 
goods through the jobber is los- 
ing heavily on that single sale. 
The manufacturer who does that 
sort of thing ought to realize, too, 
that buying that single case is one 
thing and selling it and repeating 
is another. 

Of late I have come to feel that 
there are two groups who make 
the advertising gesture. There is 
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the one which knows it is doi ig 
an inadequate job, knows it cay’t 
actually create demand or even 
ready acceptance with its pint- 
size campaign but is willing either 
to trust to luck or just try to sell 
enough goods on the strength of a 
minimum expenditure. This group 
is trying to cash in on the power 
and magic of the word “advertis- 
ing.” It is a group which deserves 
all that is apt to come to it in the 
way of grief. 

Then there is the other group— 
the new advertisers who are ac- 
tually misled into thinking that 
they can do things which they 
can’t do. I have one such adver- 
tiser in mind—this man headed a 
company making a line of jams, 
jellies and preserves. He was 
doing a good business in a re- 
stricted area and making money. 
Then he got fired up with ambi- 
tion and some advertising men 
talked him into putting 75 
into a campaign. He spent his 
money and when it was all spent, 
nothing had happened. He was 
perfectly honest and sincere in his 
belief that his $75,000 would give 
him a real advertising campaign. 
No doubt it would have paid him 
well had he stayed close to his 
home market and done a good ad- 
vertising job. The only trouble 
with him was that he tried to take 
on too much territory for the size 
of his appropriation. It was like 
spreading butter so thin that it 
couldn’t be tasted any place. That 
man was forced out of business 
through no fault of his own ex- 
cept an abiding and undue faith in 
advertising and in men who called 
themselves advertising men. 

Then we run into the type of 
manufacturer who is using a little 
advertising as a club to whip the 
retailer into line. I don’t know 
how many retailers still buy under 
that form of pressure, but there 
must be quite a number because 
one still hears salesmen say: 
“Well, if you don’t want to handle 
our line, I guess we'll have to 
force you to do it with advertis- 
ing !” 

It is no doubt possible to force 
the dealer to handle a_ product. 
We are in business to sell goods 
and when a manufacturer under- 
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JOHN A. SCOTT 


Art Director 


FRANK SEAMAN Incorporated 
New YORK 
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The Post-Intelligencer 
Is Growing More Than 





Times As Fast As The 
Second Seattle Newspaper 


The Seattle Post-Intelligencer proves its increasing value 
to advertisers by showing an advertising linage gain of 
more. than THREE AND ONE-HALF TIMES as great 
as The Seattle Times during the year 1927. The ability 
of The Post-Intelligencer advertising columns to produce 
results . . . to speed up the bell of the cash register, is 
alone responsible for this splendid progress. The follow- 
ing figures show the advertising linage gains and losses 
of Seattle’s three newspapers for the year 1927 over 1926: 


P.-I. GAIN - - 450,576 Lines 
Times Gain - - 125,314 Lines 
Star Loss - - - 290,878 Lines 


The linage of the Post-Intelligencer American Weekly Magazine Section 
and the Times Rotogravure Section not included in above tabulation. 


Ww. W. CHEW W. H. WILSON Cc. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Avenue 725 Hearst Building es Hearst Building 
New York City Chicago San Francisco 


The Post-Intelligencer is Seattle’s fastest growing newspaper 
with the LARGEST HOME-DELIVERED circulation in Seattle 
and the largest circulation of any newspaper in the State. 
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takes to advertise so heavily that 
customers of ours come in and 
lemand that product, of course 
e feel compelled to stock it and 
hand it out. 

Of course, I am not an advertis- 
g man nor an advertiser think- 


ss 


ing in terms of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, but even my own 
limited experience tells me that 
when a salesman talks to me about 
s firm’s advertising campaign, I 
ould ask him to be specific. 
How much money is he going to 
pend to introduce a new brand 
nationally? And over a period of 
how many years does he figure or. 
hanging on while he is getting 
t urted ? 
[he chances are the new prod- 
uct will be quite like others already 
stablished. That being so, chang- 
ing the buying habit is a long, up- 
hill process. On the other hand, 
the new product is radically 
lifferent, then there is the uphill 
process of teaching people that 
he new idea is the better. It is 
batable, from a retailer stand- 
oint, whether it is easier to 
vitch a customer from one brand 
that she is using to a similar prod- 
uct or switch her over to a prod- 
ict which is radically different, 
en if somewhat better. The 
idvantage must become known 
nd understood and appreciated 
before it will be of much use in 
selling the new product. 
All in all, it amounts to this: 
he retailer today is getting over 
the spell of advertising magic 
hich used to influence him. The 
rd “advertising” can’t sway 
him as it once did. The advertis- 
g gesture will not take the place 
a real campaign. 


V. J. Cronin Joins Hartford 
Agency 
— J. Cronin has joined The 
ilter A. Allen Agency, Inc., Hartford, 
n. He formerly was ‘advertising 
nage of the James H. Bunce Com- 
, Middletown, Conn. 


”” 


College Humor” Appoints 
Schuyler R. Kudner 
Schuyler R. Kudner, who has been 
ciated with College Humor for sev- 


| years, has been appointed Western 
nager with headquarters at Chicago. 
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Congressman 
Wilson Proposes Maga- 
zine Censorship 


ONGRESSMAN WILSON, of 

Mississippi, is author of House 
Bill 7476, designated as “A bill 
establishing a National Board of 
Magazine Censorship and designat- 
ing the duties and powers thereof.” 
While it does- not appear likely 
that the bill will ever find its way 
out of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, to which 
it was referred, one can never be 
too certain that it may not slip 
through at some unexpected mo- 
ment. Consequently, magazine pub- 
lishers and advertisers in maga- 
zines would do well to study the 
provisions of the bill and then 
form their own conclusions regard- 
ing the sort of action they ought 
to take—if any. 

The bill proposes the establish- 
ment of a National Board of Mag- 
azine Censorship, to be composed 
of five members. The duties of 
the Board are to be the censor- 
ship of all magazines published, 
or circulating in this country. The 
object of this censorship is to pre- 
vent the publication of any obscene, 
lewd, lascivious or filthy pictures 
or text matter. Its provisions apply 
to publications distributed through 
the express companies and other 
carriers, as well as those distrib- 
uted through the mail. 

From the advertising standpoint, 
the significant feature of the bill 
is that it is not limited to the 
editorial contents of magazines. 
True, there is no specific reference 
to advertising material but the bill 
does take in “any material whatso- 
ever in printed form” that appears 
in a magazine. Certainly that could 
be interpreted to mean the adver- 
tising contents of a magazine. 

Viewed from its serious side, the 
bill is objectionable because it pro- 
poses the very sort of Federal cen- 
sorship to which advertisers and 
advertising mediums have always 
been opposed. However, since it 
seems more than likely that the 
bill will never see the light of day, 
nothing more need be done than 
to see that it is not disturbed. 
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Cleaners and Dyers 
May Advertise Nation- 
ally Next Year 


National Association of Cleaners 
and Dyers Opens National Insti- 
tute of Cleaning and Dyeing— 
Growing Interest in Advertising 
and Merchandising Indicated by 
Speakers at Annual Convention 


(Special Washington Correspondence) 
HE formal opening of the 
National Institute of Dyeing 

and Cleaning was the outstanding 
feature of the twenty-first annual 
convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Dyers and Cleaners of 
the United States and 

held at Washington last week. The 
institute was erected during 1927 
at Silver Spring, Md., a suburb of 
Washington, at a cost of more 
than $200,000, by the association. 

This institute is working in 
close co-operation with the United 
States Bureau of Standards and 
the Department of Commerce, with 
a view of solving the technical 
problems that arise in the indus- 
try. In addition to operating a 
model cleaning plant and conduct- 
ing research work, it will provide 
short courses in cleaning and dye- 
ing and in all of the various 
branches of the cleaner’s art. 

The subject of a national adver- 
tising campaign was discussed at 
the convention at some length; 
but the matter was deferred until 
next year, because of the necessity 
of raising additional funds for the 
institute and other projects. It 
was the sense of the convention 
that the national advertising should 
be deferred until a campaign could 
be adequately financed. 

While most of the sessions were 
devoted to reports and technical 
problems, a number of addresses 
showed that the entire member- 
ship has a growing interest in de- 
veloping selling and merchandising 
methods. At several group meet- 
ings a number of discussions were 
devoted to selling and advertising 
problems. 

In speaking on “Advertising and 
Its Control to Get Results,” R. G. 
Boyd counseled the members of 
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the association to follow a definite 
plan of advertising. He said that 
every dyer and cleaner should 
package his product, pointing out 
that it did little good to advertise 
any service that called for the un- 
sightly delivery of clothing merely 
hung upon coat hangers. “The 
garments you deliver must look as 
good as your advertising,” he said, 
“if your advertising is to get re- 
sults. Your customers are buying 
service, and you are selling them 
an idea—a branded service.” 

Frank Stutz, speaking on “Ad- 
vertise in the Newspapers Now,” 
said that when a cleaner’s adver- 
tising appears to fail, it is invaria- 
bly the fault of the copy. “Don’t 
blame newspaper advertising for 
your failure,” he added. “Use 
more space, not less, and improve 
your copy. Merchandise your ser- 
vice on a basis of modern business, 
and make the news of your busi- 
ness known by means of your ad- 
vertising. During the seasons 
when the department. stores are 
advertising certain fabrics, that is 
the time for you to advertise your 
cleaning service of the same fabric. 
The department store advertising 
should provide the calendar for 
your advertising, and your adver- 
tising cannot fail if you tell the 
people what they want to know 
about your service.” 

In discussing the subject, “What 
It Costs to Sell Dry Cleaning,” 
Arthur Ackerley said that the ad- 
vertising appropriation should be 
5 per cent of a normal or average 
volume of business. This expen- 
diture, he explained, would increase 
the volume, and he thought that 
10 per cent of the increase should 
be added every year to the original 
appropriation of 5 per cent. He 
endorsed this method of computing 
the advertising appropriation be- 
cause of the peculiar nature of the 
business. He said that the average 
purchaser of dry cleaning buys the 
service only once in six months, 
and that it is much easier to in- 
duce a one-time purchase than it 
is to hold a customer. Hence, he 
concluded, it is well worth the ex 
penditure of 10 per cent of new 
business to assure its being held 
by the advertiser. 
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TWENTY PER CENT 
CIRCULATION 
INCREASE 


Paid Subscribers, 1923 ... 12,488* 
Paid Subscribers, 1928... 15,000: 


Since 1923 the Boot and Shoe Recorder’s sub- 
scribers have increased 20 per cent. 


So that today, this publication is serving 80 per 
cent of the representative shoe merchants on a 
paid-in-advance basis. 


During these past five years our space rates have 
remained stationary. 


Therefore, on March First, new advertising rates 
for Boot and Shoe Recorder space will go into 
effect as follows: 


1 Time 13 Times 26Times 52 Times 
One page - $200.00 $150.00 $125.00 $100.00 
One-half page 115.00 87.50 75.00 62.50 


One-quarter page .... 65.00 50.00 43.75 37,50 
Rates based on bulk space used, not number of insertions, 
*Average Total Net A. B. C. July 1, 1923. 
tAverage Total Net A. B. C. Dec. 31, 1927. 


BOSTON 
hicago New York Philadelphia Rochester Cincinnati St. Louis 
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Good Copy 


Good copy can 
help sell fine mer- 
chandise. 


But, more impor- 
tant, it can at the 
same time con- 
vince the buyer of 
the good faith of 
the house. 


And this is far 
more valuable 
than any single 
bill of sale can 
ever be. 


HAWLEY = 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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How Far Can 
Retailers Go in Main 
taining Prices? 


N ERCHANDISING conditions 

in the drug store field have 
been in a continual state of up 
heaval for a nimber of year: 
Prohibition, which resulted in th 
entrance of bootleggers into whole 
sale and retail drug establishment 
has been pointed to as one of th 
causes of the present-day merchan 
dising turmoil in this field. Re 
gardless of the basic cause, how 
ever, there is no doubt that th 
term “Frenzied Merchandising 
which was employed as the title 
for a series of two articles pub 
lished in Printers’ INK several 
years ago on selling conditions in 
the drug trade, accurately described 
the situation which existed then 
and which stiil exists today. 

It was to be expected that re 
tailers, as well as manufacturers 
and wholesalers, would eventually 
formulate certain plans designed to 
eliminate the ruinous price cut- 
ting that is so rampant in the drug 
industry. This is exactly what 
happened and one of the more ac- 
tive retail organizations which has 
been endeavoring to bring order 
out of chaos is known as the New 
York Pharmaceutical Conferenc« 
This organization is composed of 
representatives of local associations 
of retail drug store owners. The 
Conference began activities in Jan- 
uary, 1925. Since then, it has form- 
ulated various policies, most of 
them directed specifically at elimi- 
nating the price-cutting orgy. 

These practices have been inves- 
tigated by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the outcome of this 
investigation is an order by the 
Commission which prohibits the 
New York Pharmaceutical Con- 
ference from “maintaining retail 
resale prices through cohesion, in- 
timidation, boycotting and threats 
of boycott.” According to the re- 
port of the Federal Trade Con 
mission, the Conference has re; 
resented at various times 
aggregate of 2,382 to 3,200 retail 
druggists and pharmacists of New 
York City and Westchester County 
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Solicitor Wanted 


Able, experienced solic- 
itor who has a record 
for producing results 
for magazines, news- 
papers or agencies. 


New York Territory, 
operating out of New 
York. 


A fine opportunity with 
a large, national maga- 
zine. Salary and com- 
mission commensurate 


with ability. 


Write “W,” Box 79, 


Printers’ Ink. 
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WHERE 
Can THERE 


“IT saw it advertised” 


Thousands of times each day—the country 
over—this phrase is repeated by people who 
want to purchase. 


“But where can I get it in my city?”—that’s 
the puzzling problem to those who read the 
National Advertising of many products. 


“LOCALIZE” 


Porcelain faced Federal Electric signs local- 
ize your national investment and direct 
prospects for your product to the nearest 
source of supply. Use them. 


FEDERAL _ 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


6700 SOUTH STATE STREET - 
CHICAGO 
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of an average total of approxi- 

ely 3,850. The Commission 
nts out that three principal 

hods were employed by the 
ference in its attempts to en- 
e a system of minimum retail 
rices. The first of these methods 
nailed the use of a so-called 
urtesy Card.” By October, 

), these “courtesy cards” had 

n issued to 282 manufacturing 
and wholesale concerns. The card 

is: “This will introduce Mr. 
om Representing 

ny courtesy extended him will be 
appreciated by the New York 
Pharmaceutical Conference.” Mem- 
bers of the Conference are sup- 

ed to refrain from placing ord- 
rs with any salesmen calling on 
them who do not possess “cour- 
tesy cards.” 

[he second method consisted of 
the publication in the official organ 
of the group, known as “The New 
York Pharmacist,” of a list of 
those manufacturers, wholesalers 
and jobbers to whom “courtesy 
cards” had been issued. 

The third method was described 
by the Commission as “propaganda 
and publicity of which the ‘dis- 
tributor plan’ was one form.” This 
plan really is not any single specific 
policy but takes in the entire pur- 
pose of the Conference—in other 
words, the elimination of ruinous 
price cutting. 

All of these activities are 
frowned upon by the Federal 

rade Commission and the New 
‘ork Pharmaceutical Conference 
is ordered to “cease and desist” 

m following such activities. 

In the Printers’ InK articles 

ferred to previously, the activ- 
ies of the Conference were de- 
scribed at greater length. In this 

nection, it was mentioned in 
of the articles, that a number 
nanufacturers had been advised 
any agreement with retailers 
iphold prices is illegal and that 
1y manufacturers and whole- 
rs did not apply for “courtesy 
is” for this reason. Ap- 
ntly these concerns were well 
sed. 


H. Scott has been appointed sales 

iger of the Van Metal Wheel divi- 
of the Erie Malleable Iron Com- 
, at Erie, Pa. 
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Complaint! 
3 


“* Punch’ is the only 
paper I can never get 
at an hotel,” com- 
plained an Advertiser; 
“someone’s always got 
it before me.” 


He gave this as his 
reason for increasing 
his Advertising 


in 
—“ The Paper 


that is 


England.” 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager. ‘PUNCH" 
80, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4, ENG. 
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Steadily 
Growing! 


in Influence 
in Circulation 
in Pulling Power 


The year 1927, just 
closed, showed a most 
satisfactory growth. 


Constant striving to 
maintain Reader Inter- 
est brings its results 
in Circulation. Reader 
Interest and Circula- 
tion make for Pulling 
Power. 


In Total Advertising 


it again ranks 


Second in the Nation 


among all the six-day 
newspapers. 


Cucning, 
News 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Manager 


Home Office, 215-221 Market Street, 
Newark, New Jersey 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
General Advertising Representatives 


New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
San Francisco 
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What Is Hap- 
pening to the Specialty 
Store? 


6 AT is happening to the 
specialty store?” is a ques- 
tion that one might very well asi 
after reading a recently issued re- 
port covering a business census of 
Providence, R. I., and its environs. 
This report was published by the 
Domestic Distribution Departmen: 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, at Washington. 
The feature of the report is 
found in the statement it makes 
to the effect that “lively competi 
tion among commodities and retail 
stores is brought out by the new 
census.” ° This is emphasized by 
the fact that although the territory 
covered has only 4,877 retail stores, 
the census lists 11,351 outlets for 
various kinds of merchandise. In 
other words, manufacturers are 
placing their .merchandise in dif- 
ferent types of stores in a single 
locality. 

As a result of this procedure of 
broadening distribution by going 
outside of regular outlets, the in- 
vestigators found that dairy prod- 
ucts and women’s hosiery are sold 
by bakeries. Vegetables are being 
sold by candy stores and sporting 
goods by cigar stores. The report 
reveals that cigar stores in the 
Providence territory are selling 
twenty-nine classes of commodities, 
including paint and varnish, dry 
goods, millinery, «ubber goods, 
candy and ice cream, shoes, gro- 
ceries, toys, toilet articles and gaso- 
line. Equally interesting is the 
information that men’s clothing 
stores sell women’s wear and hosi- 
ery, while men’s furnishings may be 
purchased in women’s clothing 
stores. Thirty-one butcher shops 
sell tobacco. 

That last item is particularly 
noteworthy. For many years, the 
butcher shop resisted all efforis 
to introduce sidelines. Apparently, 
however, it has finally succumbed 
to the trend toward diversification. 
It seems as if the rising genera- 
tion will have to devise an entire 
new list of terms to identify the 
various types of distributors. 
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YORK 


—the Third City in Pennsylvania in diversified industry—produces 
paper, ice machinery, safes, candy, farm machinery, water-wheels, 
silk cloth, tacks, furniture, chains, tractors, steam engines, saw- 
mills, chemicals, mill machinery, silk ribbon, automobile bumpers 
and fenders, trucks, wall-paper, roofing-paper, wire cloth, pianos, 


clothing—AND IS AN ACTIVE TWELVE-MONTH MARKET. 


THE YORK DISPATCH 


EVERY EVENING DELIVERS AS MANY PAPERS BY CARRIER BOY IN 
YORK AS THERE ARE HOMES—THE SUBURBAN AND TROLLEY TOWNS 
ARE ALSO THOROUGHLY COVERED COMPLETELY BY CARRIER BOY. 








BENJAMIN & KENTNOR, National Representatives 


203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


2 West 45th St., New York 
401 Van Nuys Buliding, Los Angeles 


1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
240 Holbrook Building, San F 

















Teachers Have the Money 
—and They Spend It 


CHOOL TEACHERS have over a billion dol- 

lars a year to spend, and they spend it liberally. 
Being highly educated, their wants are both exten- 
sive and varied. 

The teacher’s money is her own—to spend as she 
wishes. 

She is best reached through her own teacher 
magazines. 37 monthly magazines covering the 
teachers of 37 states without duplication are now 
available as a group, offering over 500,000 guaran- 
teed teacher circulation to national advertisers. 
They open this market to you on a truly profitable 
scale. It is worth looking into. 


Write Today for New Analy- 
sis of This Teacher Market 


OF STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS INC. 


418 Shops Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. ~ wo 
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TRY COUNTING 
THE NEW ONES! 


—-O- > 
Magnificent Cathedrals 
going up 
Everywhere 


A TREMENDOUSLY STRONG 
an 

WEALTHY ORGAMIZATION 
wit 

NUMEROUS BRANCHES 
in EVERY 
CITY AND TOWN 

with 


ONLY ONE MEDIUM 
Absolutely Restricted 
to the church buyer 
-—-O-— 
Write for samples and information 
concerning 
The Church Trade Journal since 1899 


THE EXPOSITOR 
710 Caxton Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


156 Fifth Ave. 37 S. Wabash 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 











we move to 460 
west 34 + new 
master printers 
building + our 
new telephone 
is longacre 7858 


CURRIER & HARFORD LTD 
460 WEST34TH NEW YORK 
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A Department Store 
Complains about Profi: 
on Advertised Brands 


(Continued from page 6) 
sheets. After selling. them t 
him, he explained his reason fo 
buying them and not once did h 
mention wearing quality. Fine 
ness of weave, soft, luxurious fin 
ish, and pride in possessing th 
finest bedding, explained why lh 
was willing to pay twice the pric: 
for his favorite. Many hotels us 
such sheets exclusively, not be- 
cause they wear longer, but rather 
because of the atmosphere o! 
luxury they create. If durability 
were the chief factor in buying 
merchandise we would never sell 
hand-made scarfs for $10, when 
a machine-made one at $1 would 
wear as long; nor a_ beautiful 
linen damask table cloth at $20, 
when a cotton one at $2 would 
last as long or longer. 

“The same pamphlet also men 
tions brand names of sheeting as 
an unreliable method of selecting 
sheeting, and states customers are 
often misled by names. I believe 
the reverse is true. Well-known 
brands of sheeting are called for 
every day because customers have 
used these brands for years and 
know they will give satisfaction. 
The percentage of returns or 
claims on account of defects in 
well-known brands of sheeting is 
almost negligible. Less well 
known makes are the cause of 
numerous complaints. Manufac 
turers guard their branded quality 
carefully, as they realize thei: 
reputation is at stake—their names 
are the hall-marks of their craft 

“As regards selling seconds 
under a name other than their 
own, this is done not to deceiv: 
the customer, but to protect her 
Competition has been so keen o1 
branded sheeting that they are fre 
quently sold for less than the ne‘ 
cost to the retailer.” 

From this buyer’s analysis it wil! 
be seen that the chief reason fo 
buying certain branded lines i 
because of fineness of weave 
delightful finish and the pride o! 
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Syracuse Journal-American 1,047,123 Lines GAIN 
1,163,407 Lines LOSS 
174,384 Lines LOSS 


Syracuse Herald 


Syracuse Post-Standard 











Speaking of the Syracuse,N.Y. 
Advertising Situation 


Below, we give you figures on the Syracuse display advertising 
situation during the year 1927. ‘They reflect a conclusive and 
rapid change of sentiment of the advertiser, local and national, all 
to the favor of the daily Journal and Sunday American. And for 
1928 it is easy to forecast an even greater shift in advertising 
lineage, both local and national, to these papers because of their 
circulation leadership both daily and Sunday. 


JOURNAL- 
AMERICAN 
Lines 
685,685 Gain 
105,686 Gain 


POST- 
STANDARD 

Lines 
70,574 Loss 
180,089 Loss 


250,663 Loss 


HERALD 

Lines 
909,433 Loss 
12,957 Gain 


DAILY 


Local Display 
National 





791,371 Gain 896,476 Loss 


Lines 
223,293 Gain 
32,459 Gain* 


SUNDAY 


Local Display 
National 


Lines 


257,614 Loss 
9,317 Loss 


Lines 
99,316 Gain 
23,037 Loss 





255,752 Gain 


Lines 


DAILY & SUNDAY 


266,931 Loss 


Lines 


76,279 Gain 


Lines 


28,742 Gain 
203,126 Loss 
1,047,123 Gain 1,163,407 Loss 174,384 Loss 


‘Includes Gain for American Weekly a supplement of the Sunday American. 
Che above figures do not include legal or classified advertising gains or losses.) 


908,978 Gain 
138,145 Gain 


1,167,047 Loss 


Local Display a 
3,640 Gain 


National 





It is Important to Know Where a Newspaper’s Lineage Stands, 
But it is More Important to Know Which Way It is Headed. 
\Ve’re Headed in the Right Direction. 


SYRACUSE 
JOURNAL AMERICAN 


Daily Sunday 
RODNEY E. BOONE, National Representative 
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we want A Man who 


ean work with words 
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Nu a producer of skimmed-milk copy 
that glides gracefully along the surface of a subject, 
without saying anything or getting any place, but a 
copyman that gets right down and builds on facts. 


He must be a human writer 
who can put a hearty hand- 
clasp into every line and para- 
graph, without being mushy, 
or sentimental or silly. 

He doesn’t need to be a re- 
searcher or visualizer or con- 
tact man; he doesn’t need to 
know a zinc etching from a 
shooting-stick. 

But he must know folks— the 
great mass of common every- 
day folks of whom Lincoln 
said: “God must have loved 
them because he made so 
many of them.” 

He may be modest, shrinking, 
studious and prefer his own 


secluded bailiwick to the clat- 
ter of busy tongues. 


But he must write—clean, 
clear-cut, forceful—and most 
of all, simple—copy with the 
warmth of human kindness in 
every line. 


Such is the man we want. He 
will be at home here— and 
very happy. His salary will be 
based on his ability and his own 
experience. The amount of 
money he requires isn’t really 
such a very important consider- 
ation. It’s the man we are after. 
As he develops and makes good, 
there is always a bigger salary 
check awaiting him. 


Ic you have reason to believe that you are this 
man, write us a frank, friendly letter today. Send 
us a photograph of yourself, as well as samples of 
the work you have done. Also give us an idea of 
the salary you would require. In short, tell us all 
about yourself, your work and your ambitions. 


BURTON BIGELOW, INCORPORATED 
Merchandising Counsel 


A Complete Advertising Agency. Burton Bigelow Building, 
296 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York 
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vossession the housewife finds in 
merchandise of this character. 

It is true, however, that when 
1 woman buys from a dependable 
store she may secure certain 
lasses of merchandise of the 
store’s own choosing at a lower 
‘rice than is asked for branded 
rticles of the same kind. Take 
ilk hosiery. In our store we sell 
four well-known, branded lines. 
We also have a private brand of 
uur own called “Majestic” which 

manufactured for us. There 
is only a certain amount of labor 
nd material that can be put into 
stockings regardless of what is 
paid for them. Having obtained 
the ultimate in perfection of make 
and quality with a reasonable profit 
to the dealer, the selling price of 
goods such as our “Majestic” line 
is in most instances less than the 
price charged for nationally adver- 
tised lines. This being so, we natu- 
rally prefer to sell “Majestic” ho- 
siery. Our experience with this 


brand shows that it is possible and * 


practicable for a department store 
to build up consumer acceptance 
for its private brands—if it wants 
to work hard enough and pay the 
price. A Chicago woman, for 
many years a customer of this 
store, moved to San Francisco. 
We received a letter from her re- 
cently asking us to tell her the name 
of a store in that city where she 
might buy “Majestic” hosiery. 

“T have hunted the town over,” 
she wrote, “and can’t find them. 
I like this kind of hose very much 
and wish you could help me.” 

We were obliged to write her, 
of course, that “Majestic” is The 
Fair’s own brand and could not 
be obtained in San Francisco. But 
we did tell her the name of a na- 
tionally advertised brand which is 
substantially the same as ours. 
This incident demonstrates that a 
brand name, if the article has 
merit and value, can be popular- 
ized regardless of who makes it. 
The laws of advertising, with this 
end in view, work exactly the 
same for the department store as 
for the manufacturer. If a de- 
partment-store owner does not wish 
to handle nationally advertised 
lines, he can coin his own names 
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Hotel Bulletin 


Weekly individual reports on new 
prospects in the hotel field for ad- 
vertisers. This is our “Specialized 
Service” and is in addition to our 
“Weekly Confidential Service.” 


Send for Samples of this Service 


The HOTEL BULLETIN is a 
monthly hotel magazine devoted to 
the interests of all departments 
of the modern transient and resi- 
dential hotel. 


The HOTEL BULLETIN, Inc. 


BEN P, BRANHAM, President 
175 West Jackson 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 
Phone: Murray Hill 1075 











An Advertising 
Man says: 


I like to see the ads of 
my clients in good com- 
pany—an advertiser is 
known by the company 
he keeps. That’s one 
reason why I use the 


San Francisco 
Chronicle 
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A LARGE AGENCY WANTS 
TWO COPY MEN 


HE 

seek are not looking for 
a job. In all probability, 
they have just begun to feel 
dissatisfied with the limita- 
tions of their present ones. 
They have long 
enough to feel at home on 
nearly any copy assignment; 
but not so long as to boast 
of their years in the busi- 
ness. Your letter, in addition 
to such personals as experi- 
ence, age, religion, should 
enclose proofs of your work, 
if possible. Address “U.,” 
Box 220, Printers’ Ink. 


young writers we 


written 











TWO 
PRESIDENTS 
WANTED! 


I want to meet two Pres’- 
dents—men who know their 
ucts 


prod 
rooted 














ese - 
dents felt they did not ex- 
plain their ideas properly— 
there! giving said adver- 
tising men the benefit of the 
doubt! I am not an agency! 
But work with you or your 
agents!! I have as pretty a 
presenation as can be on 
ered of ideas I am 
srooting for TWO PRES!. 














Their products have 
ional fame name! 


is nearest your heart! on 
KOCH * 
NEW YORK 
Six Hundred ThreeFifth Avenue 
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and advertise them judiciously 
until he has established for them 
consumer acceptance among his 
trade. He will find that his cus- 
tomers will buy the merchandise 
consistently if it is of a quality 
that merits such confidence. Thus 
he will be able to reduce the num- 
ber of styles and sizes he carries 
and consequently cut down his in- 
vestment and increase his turnover. 
Also, if he marks his goods at a 
fair profit figure he will make more 
money. 

It is more or less a tradition 
among department stores to try to 
avoid selling nationally advertised 
lines. Some claim the goods arc 
over-priced ; others that they prefer 
to advertise unbranded lines and to 
attempt to control certain styles or 
makes. But the fundamental ob- 
jection (and let there be no mis- 
take about this) that most houses 
have toward nationally advertised 
lines is that they must be sold on 
a very low margin of profit. It is 
not unnatural, under the circum- 
stances, for dealers to conclude 
that these advertised lines are 
priced so as to enable their mak- 
ers to spend as much as may be 
necessary in creating a market for 
them. Even though such reason- 
ing may be called economically un- 
sound, it persists. It is something, 
therefore, that makers and sellers 
of merchandise should earnestly 
try to solve. 

I am definitely of the opinion 
that the short profit is the funda- 
mental basis for department-store 
objection to pushing nationally ad- 
vertised merchandise. My own 
personal experience has been that 
where we can make a satisfactory 
net profit on advertised branded 
goods we are inclined to favor 
them, when quality is right. With 
out any question they sell more 
quickly, with a smaller selling and 
advertising cost and with a larger 
turnover. 


A WAY OUT OF THE DISTRIBUTION 
MAZE 


We hear a great deal of talk 
these days about distribution. Many 
and ingenious are the methods out- 
lined and suggested for the solu- 
tion of what many writers term 
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A Consolidation of 


utmost importance 


The merger of the Exhibitors Herald and the Moving Picture 
World, the only two 


, business on ee reaching the 
motion picture field, was effected January 1, 1928. 
It places the new paper, Exhibitors Herald and Moving 


Picture World, in a unique position in this giant industry. 
Complete coverage has been obtained and this at the lowest 
per capita rate ever offered in the field. 


It emphasizes the strategic position of the monthly sup- 
plement—Better Theatres—devoted to the construction, 
equipment, operation and decoration of theatres. With 
no conflict of attention, this intensely read magazine 
assumes a new position of preéminence as a medium for 
reaching the motion picture theatre owner and the 
theatre architect, with a message about those products 
which will serve them in building and operating the 
finest and most efficient theatre 

More than $300,000,000 is to be spent in theatre con- 
struction in the United States in 1928. The Martin J. 
Quigley organization will take pleasure in telling you 

how your product may be successfully marketed 


EXHIBITORS 


HERALD 


WORLD 


A MARTIN J. QUIGLEY PUBLICATION 
CHIcaco New Yorx Los ANGELES 
407 So. Dearborn 565 Fifth Ave. 5617 Hollywood Bivd. 
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WANTED 


an American Product to 
sell in Scandinavia 


Have you a product for 
which you think there would 
be a market in Norway and 
Sweden? 


A young Norwegian, ambi- 
tious, well educated and with 
several years of successful 
selling experience in U.S. A. 
desires to return to home 
country with an agency for 
a good American product. 


Would like opportunity for 
interview with interested 
manufacturer or would sub- 
mit complete outline of ex- 
perience and personal details 
by mail on request. 


Address 
“D,” Box 217, Printers’ Ink 











FOR RENT 


an Ideal Location 
339 Lexington Ave. 


I you need an office for a 
small advertising agency, 
art service or professional 
business of any kind, you will 
appreciate this layout. Plenty 
of room for business office— 
large enough for six people— 
small reception room, large 
private office, stock room and 
wash room. Daylight front 
and rear. Opportunity for 
window display. Private gar- 
den in rear. Excellent ven- 
tilation, cool in summer and 
warm in winter. A _ rare 
bargain. Immediate posses- 
sion. Formerly occupied by 
advertising agency. Rent $200 
For information telephone D. 
Minard Shaw, Ashland 4800 
or see Mr. Burn, Cross & 
Brown, 270 Madison Avenue. 
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the most serious merchandising 
problem of the age. I give it as 
my deliberate opinion that manu- 
facturers of nationally advertised 
commodities have it within their 
power to smooth out all the distri- 
bution difficulties under which the 
country is laboring. If they will 
only co-operate more closely with 
the retailer in making it possible 
for him to obtain a fair net profit, 
the thing will be done. 

And the encouraging thing about 
such a solution is that it would not 
be at all artificial, The present 
procedure is where the artificiality 
comes in. The way merchandising 
is conducted now, advertising is 
not allowed to work out to its logi- 
cal conclusion. It is an economic 
force that tends to create better 
merchandise and lower prices, all 
the while yielding fair profits. But 
when a price policy is such that a 
portion of the profit is arbitrarily 
withheld from the retailer, the 
process becomes artificial and the 
exact opposite of economic. 

It seems to me, comparatively 
speaking, that advertising, both 
local and national, is just begin- 
ning to enter upon its real period 
of usefulness. There are two main 
causes for this: One is that the 
public has been educated to look 
to advertising before buying. The 
other is that today we are nearer 
to absolute truth in advertising 
than at any other time I recall 
Some of our merchants worked 
for years here in Chicago before 
we succeeded in having a Better 
Business Bureau established. Now 
this is a going concern, the oper- 
ating cost being paid by annual 
contributions from most of the 
newspapers, some of the large State 
Street stores and other advertis- 
ers. The enactment of the Print 
ERS’ INK Model Statute in Illinois 
has given the Bureau a powerful 
medium for carrying on its fight 
against misrepresentations. Th« 
outcome is that with most stores- 
in Chicago at least—advertisin; 
is truthful. 

It is inevitable, then, that adver 
tising shall grow in power as th 
people come more and more to de 
pend upon it and to believe it 

The big thing that needs to b: 
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THE PUBLISHER 


OF 


The Mail and Empire 


TORONTO, CANADA 
*““CANADA’S GREATEST MORNING NEWSPAPER”’ 


ANNOUNCES THE 
APPOINTMENT OF 


Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 


AS 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


WITH OFFICES IN 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 





Effective February Ist, 
1928. 
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January 1, 1928 


Farmstead, Stock & Home 


Northwest’s foremost farm 
paper since 1884 and with 
more circulation in Minnesota 
than any other farm paper 


Announces 


the Appointment of 


THOMAS C. CLARK 


General Manager 


National Representatives 
E.Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Detroit Kansas City 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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orked out is to make retail ad- 

ertising more resultful—to enable 
the dealer to get more for his 
money. It is not so much a matter 

the manufacturer helping him 
the physical preparation of his 
ivertising (I now am speaking 

{ smaller stores, of course), but 

making his profit margin such 
that he can wholeheartedly ally 
himself with the manufacturer’s 
ceneral advertising. 

The retail store, including the 
department store, can do this now 

the pronounced benefit of his 
selling. But the transaction is 
lacking in that it does not bring 
to him a sufficient net profit. What 
he needs is a new policy that will 
enable him to utilize the manufac- 
turer’s advertising not only to in- 
crease his sales, but to gain a fair 
profit. 

When this is done, and I believe 
it will be, the dealer can get more 
out of his advertising, the manu- 
facturer will sell a greater volume 
of merchandise, there will be fewer 
lines, the turnover rate will be ac- 
celerated—I could go on at length 
recounting the benefits. It seems 
almost too good to be true—a 
great development to come from 
such a simple and logical proce- 
dure. 


Baby Specialty Account to 
Hurja, Chase & Hooker 


The Dr. Thompson-Moore Company, 
Chicago, maker of babies’ specialties, has 
appointed Hurja, Chase & Hooker, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct 

s advertising account. 


Gordon Stewart with Bailey, 


Walker & Tuttle 
Gordon Stewart, formerly of the Chi- 
go staff of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
mpany, has joined Bailey, Walker & 
ittle, Inc., Chicago advertising agency, 
vice-president. 


S. L. Meulendyke, Secretary, 
Marschalk and Pratt 


Sam L. Meulendyke has been elected 
retary of Marschalk and Pratt, Incor- 
rated, New York advertising agency. 
has been with the company since 1923. 


DeWitt O’Kieffe has joined the copy 

taffé of The Homer McKee Company, 

Indianapolis advertising agency. 

He formerly was in the advertising de- 

partment of L. S. Ayres & Company, 
o of Indianapolis. 
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WANTED 


Unusually Good 
Advertising 
Manager 


Million dollar corporation, ma- 
chinery manufacturer, located 
in a 40,000 city in the East, 
established over twenty years, 
the leader in its line, is about to 
establish a Sales Promotion De- 
partment. 


Applicant must have at least 
three years experience as the 
assistant or manager of the ad- 
vertising department of machin- 
ery manufacturer and have 
established record in all the 
branches of sales work. 


Between 35 and 40, graduate 
Mechanical Engineer, with 
pleasing personality and good 
appearance. Experience must 
include work of a regular sales- 
man, also the surveying of fields 
for new markets and the address- 
ing of association gatherings. 


Replies to receive considera- 
tion must be accompanied by 
ap gp my of trade paper 
ads direct mail material, 
and give a brief but still com- 
prehensive outline of education, 
experience, and salaries receiv- 
ed. Also state salary expected 
and give complete list of con- 
cerns previously connected with. 
All replies will be treated strictly 
confidential and present employ- 
er will not be communicated 
with except you suggest it. 


Address “‘M,” Box 73 
Printers’ Ink 
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—WANTED— 
Copy Writer 
With Sales Experience 


A knowledge of investments, 
finance and economics will also be 
a big advantage. 

The opening is with a company 
publishing “services” which fur- 
nish information of vital importance 
regarding securities and business 
conditions. These services are used 
by banks, investment houses, cor- 
porations and large individual in- 
vestors. This company is the largest 
of its kind in the world. It employs 
500 people. Some of its services 
are now used by all the largest 
financial institutions in the nation. 

The man who takes this position 
will be expected to develop selling 
ideas, write sales letters, prepare 
direct-mail copy. 

Salary—$5,000 a year. No one 
will be considered who is now mak- 
ing less than $4,000 a year. 

Submit samples of your past work 
when you write us. They will be 
carefully handled and returned to 
you promptly. 


Address 
“J,” Box 70, Printers’ Ink 














EXECUTIVE —Available 
Now and Prepared for 
Modern Problems 


Able to solve complex problems of or- 
ganization and distribution by urerr- 
ing analysis of markets and costs and 
discernment of determining factors. 
With vision and sound judgment to 
create and execute far-sighted modern 
policy, including character of product 
and production, credits, sales and ad- 
vertising—protecting both Profit and 
Good Will 

Experienced in advertising—-when expe- 
dient—and capitalizing on expenditure. 
Understanding of proper organization 
and functioning to derive utmost re- 
turn from efficient production and 
marketing. 

With a definite object in the Field 
Force—men taught necessity of profit 
with business and roused to their best 
through leadership, constructive train- 
ing and recognition for mer'‘t. 
Budgeting to control all phases of ex- 
pense. 

I have done all these things success- 
fully—they form the actual back- 
ground of my training. 

I want the General Managership or 
full responsibility of marketing and 
operating organization for Profit—not 
interested in easy job 

Age 40—married—high school and 
ccliego—petamniiy interested in per- 
manency and future possibilities— 
compensation to share in profits. 


Address “H,’’ Box 219, P. I. 
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New Accounts for 
Stanley E. Gunnison 


The Euclid Candy Company, Brook 
lyn, N. Y., manufacturer of Love Nes: 
and other candy products, has pet 
its advertising account with Stanle 
Gunnison, Inc., New York elpatitiee 
agency. 

The Merchants & Bankers Business 
School, New York, and the Kanliner 
Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, 
manufacturer of paper bags for lining 
refuse cans, have also placed their ad 
vertising accounts with Stanley E 
Gunnison, Inc. 


“Patent Might,” New 
Monthly Magazine 


Patent Might is a new monthly mag 
azine to be published by The St. Louis 
Technical Publishing Company, St 
Louis. The magazine will be largely de 
voted to patent and trade-mark sub- 
jects, including rulings by the office of 
the Commissioner of Patents, and sum- 
maries of Federal Court decisions. Hugh 
Lawson Moore is editor. The first issue 
will appear February 2. 


C. A. Rowley Newspapers 
Join Ohio Select List 


The entire group of Ohio newspapers 
published by C. A. Rowley, composed 
of the Ashtabula Star-Beacon, Conneaut 
News-Herald, Geneva Free-Press and the 
Painesville Telegraph, have joined the 
Ohio Select List of Daily Newspapers. 
They will be represented in the na 
tional field by Robert E. Ward, Inc., 
publishers’ representative. 


R. S. Tibbals with 


“Liberty” 

Roy S. Tibbals, who has been pub- 
licity director of the Quaker Lace Com 
pany, Philadelphia, for the last eight 
years and who previously was manag- 
ing editor of the Dry Goods Economist 
New York, has joined the research de 
partment of Liberty, New York, to take 
charge of the sales plan division. 


Pronunciphone Company 


Appoints Aubrey & Moore 

The Pronunciphone Company, Chi- 
cago, conducting a course in t re pro- 
nunciation of English words, has placed 
its advertising account with Aubrey & 
Moore, Inc., Enicago advertising agency 
Magazines, business papers and news- 
papers will be used. 


Detroit Office for 
Robert E. Ward 


Robert E. Ward, Inc., publishers’ rep 
resentative, will open a branch office 
at Detroit on February 1. George F 
Gilbertson will be resident manager 
This office will handle business in Mich 
igan territory and also in Toledo and 
Cleveland. 
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- Announcing 


A Series of 
Lithographic Reproductions 


FAMOUS PORTRAITS 


of 


FAMOUS AMERICANS 


beginning in Printers’ Ink Monthly 


February, 1928 


fe 


This series will be Educational in a double sense; 


First, it will present to the public splendid reproductions 
of works of Art now treasured in Museums, Libraries 
and Collections. 


Secondly, it will demonstrate to buyers of Color Adver- 
tising the Forbes facilities for promoting the Sale of 
any worthy product. 


THE FORBES LITHOGRAPH MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
ROCHESTER PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT 
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An Exceptional Trade 
Paper Editor -Manager 


We already have an editor 
who has a good technical 
knowledge of our field. 


Now, if we can find him, 
we want an editorial director 
who has been an advertis- 
ing solicitor; who has the 
knowledge and ability to 
co-ordinate the editorial, 
advertising and circulation 
departments of a magazine; 
who is familiar with busi- 
ness, banking, foreign trade, 
etc., rather than any par- 
ticular trade; and who can 
write. 


If you qualjfy write fully 
stating experience, age, sal- 
ary desired and other details. 
Address “N,” Box 74, care 
Printers’ Ink. 














Foreign Direct 


Mail Service 


P. O. & S. SCHNEIDER, PARIS, 
FRANCE, offers every facility for 
the production and despatch of 
direct-mailing pieces from Paris 
and London 
—the famous SCHNEIDER 
method of hand-painting, a 
method truly beautiful and 
remarkably effective; 
—typically French art-work; 
—a Paris (or London) post- 
mark. 
Announcements, folders, booklets, 
posters, catalogues—hand-painted 
or Printed—produced in Paris 
and mailed from that source of 
Fashion. 
Effective foreign advertising to 
usher in a new season, a new mode 
or—particularly—to enhance pres- 
tige and stress foreign contacts. 
Inquiries to the New York Office 
are invited. 


P. O. & S. SCHNEIDER 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 


(Note.—Some territorial rights 
are available to qualified organi- 
zations or individuals to act as 
our representatives.) 
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Power Transmission Association 
Conducts Campaign 


The Power Transmission Association, 
Philadelphia, is conducting an adver- 
tising campaign to awaken power trans- 
mission users to the most efficient and 
economical methods of power driving. 
Roy C. Moore is chairman of the ad. 
vertising sub-committee. Business papers 
are being used. 

The first regional meeting of manu- 
facturers and distributors of power 
transmission equipment, supplies and ac- 
cessories and their salesmen will be held 
at Philadelphia on February 3. 


Spokane Butchers Start 


Co-operative Campaign 

The Spokane, Wash., Retail Meat 
Dealers Association and a number of 
meat packing companies, have started a 
newspaper campaign to encourage the 
use of more meat and to discourage the 
use of substitute foods. The advertise- 
ments tell why meat is valuable as a 
food and features the slogan “Eat Meat 
with Leafy Vegetables.” 


Appoint H. F. Campbell 
The Byxbee Publishing Company, 
Chicago, has appointed H. F. Campbell, 
ublishers’ representative, New York, as 
astern advertising representative for 
the National Grocer and The General 
Merchant. The National Drug Clerk, 
Chicago, has also appointed H. F. Camp- 
bell as Eastern representative. 


Robert Henri with Sacramento 


“Union” 


Robert Henri, formerly advertising 
manager of the Santa Rosa, Calif., 
Republican, has been appointed classi- 
fied and national display advertising 
manager of the Sacramento, Calif., 
Union. 


Death of C. K. Burton 


Clifford K. Burton, general sales 
manager of the Carryola Company of 
America, Milwaukee, died recently at 
that city. He was thirty-two years old. 
Mr. Burton was formerly an account 
executive with Klau-Van Pietersom-Dun- 
lap-Younggreen, Inc., Milwaukee. 


“Farmstead, Stock & Home” 


Appoints T. C. Clark 


Thomas C. Clark has been appointed 
general manager of Farmstead, Stock & 
Home, Minneapolis. He was formerly 
with the Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
Chicago. 


I. I. Sperling Advanced by 


Cleveland Trust Company 

I. I. Sperling, publicity manager of 
The Cleveland Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, has been elected an assistant vice- 
president. 
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DISTRICT 
SALES MANAGERS 
WANTED 


We want two or three very good men who 
have passed the salesman stage and who 
can direct salesmen in the field. Location 
Middle West and East. 


These positions are permanent and company 
is a leader in its field. 


Address reply to 
“A,” Box 213, Printers’ Ink. 























We Want To Buy... 


CLIENT of ours, having a_ large, well 
equipped metal stamping and metal working 
plant, wants new articles to make. They are will- 
ing to pay well for ideas or to manufacture and 
merchandise your patented product on any fair 
basis. 
The only limitations are—the article must be 
such that it can be stamped out of metal or made 
on automatic screw machines. 


If you have nothing but an idea, send a descrip- 
tion to us; if you have a model, so much the better. 
Send either ‘to us with your price and full descrip- 
tion. Our client will deal with you in a fair 
honorable way. 


Prompt action is necessary as only a few articles 
will be taken on at this time. 


The WALTER A. ALLEN AGENCY, INC. 
HARTFORD :: : CONN. 
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Printers’ Ink 


A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Inx PusrtisuinG Co., Inc. 
Publishers. 

185 Mapison Avenue, New York 

ASHLAND 6500. President 

Romer. Vice-President, 


Orricr: 
City. TeLerHone: 
and Secretary, J. I. 
R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 
Sales Manager, DouGLas TAYLor. 


Chicago Office: 231 South La Salle Street, 
Gove Compton, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: 87 Walton Street, 
Gao. M. Koun, Manager. 

=. Louis Office: 915 Olive 

. McKinney, Manager. 
San Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 
M. C. Mocensen, Manager. 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 

Advertising rates: Page, $135;half page, $67.50; 
quarter page, $33.75; one-inch minimum, $10.50; 
Classified, 75 cents a line, minimum order $3.75. 


Street, 


foxes Irvine Romer, Editor 
OBERT W. Parmer, Managing Editor 


Roy Dicxtnson, Associate Editor 


Avzert E. HaAAsg, Associate Editor 
Bernarp A, GRIMEs, News Editor 
EDITORIAL STAFF 
C. B. Larrabee 
E. B. Weiss 
T 


Roland Cole 

Andrew M. Howe 
ames C. McGrath 
Idridge Peterson 


H. MM: Hitchcock 
hoi — F. Walsh 
H. W. Marks Don Masson 
Rexford Daniels 
A. H. Deute, Special Contributor 
Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
D. M. Hubbard 
Frederic W. Read 


London: Thomas Russell 
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Investigation be is — 
matter 

and Public thought by the 

Opinion jadvertising world 
in the plan of Senator Walsh of 
Montana to spend some $50,000 
of Government funds investigat- 
ing the financing of public utilities 
mergers and the sale of their se- 
curities. A sufficiently detached 
observer—from Saturn, perhaps, 
since the visitor from Mars is by 
this time probably too well habitu- 
ated to terrestrial peculiarities— 
might find amusement in this tresh 
evidence of survival in the legis- 
lative mind of economic theories 
long extinct everywhere else. 

It is less amusing to people 
nearer the scene to read that 
Senator Walsh “charges” that the 
big companies are absorbing local 
companies one after another, and 


. make this 
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declares that “this movement can 
be checked only by Federal ac- 
tion.” The admitted high char- 
acter and honesty of purpose of 
the Senator from .Montana, and 
his past great public services, 
sort of thing very 
nearly tragic. 

Have we really gone no farther 
than this on the road of economic 
comprehension? Is the absorption 
of a frequently inefficient small 
business by a highly efficient and 
often public-spirited large organ- 
ization still, ipso facto, a crime? 
Even granting that so fundamental 
a tendency as that of all business 
to group itself in larger and more 
efficient units, can be checked in 
special instances even by Federal 
action, who still assumes—outside 
the United States Senate—that it 
should be checked? Who else 
would prolong artificially the day 
of small things? 

If further proof were needed 
that this whole idea springs from 
the thought-patterns of a day that 
is dead, read advertising’s part in 
the investigation. Senator Walsh 
has in some mysterious fashion 
discovered that the public utilities 
nowadays do quite a little adver- 
tising. Pondering, Senatorially, 
upon the reasons for this, he con- 
cludes that it must be “to influence 
or control public opinion on ac- 
count of municipal or public 
ownership.” 

It is—in terms of the thought 
of 1903—logical. But this is 1928. 
Some day, perhaps (who knows 
but this very investigation may 
help) the fact may penetrate even 
into the murk of the Senate 
Chamber that advertising is used 
to promote both the efficiency of 
the advertising organization and 
the marketing of its product; that, 
so employed by the most enlight- 
ened public utilities (including 
chiefly those very organizations 
Senator Walsh distrusts), it has 
not, as he insinuates, increased, 
but has actually lowered the cost 
of public utility service to the 
public. 

Fortunately, there is a hopeful 
aspect to this particular investiga- 
tion. It is unique among its tribe 
in the length and ‘thoroughness of 
its advance warnings to its pro- 
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posed subjects, having in fact 
been matter of common and thor- 
ough discussion in the electric 
light and power industry for more 
than a year past. If that indus- 
try’s case is not by this time fully 
prepared, it will deserve whatever 
Senator Walsh is able to do to it. 

But in the larger sense, as ad- 
vertising men know, its case has 
not only been prepared but stated 
before a more influential tribunal 
than the. Senate. The millions 
spent in public utility advertising 
—not in private-ownership propa- 
ganda but in frank and intelligent 
promotion of the companies’ legiti- 
mate business—the tens of millions 
invested at their invitation in their 
securities by their own customers, 
the skill, and on the whole the 
frankness, with which they have 
presented their story to the voting 
public, now have an opportunity to 
justify themselves. It is scarcely 
conceivable that they will not do so. 


Whenever we 
hear a discussion 
on whether or not 
the seasons are 
changing, we are 
“What of it?” 
Janvrin Browne, 
said recently 
in Printers’ Ink, “there would 
be little or no value in a perma- 
nent change, if it could be scien- 
tifically established.” 

It seems to us that entirely too 
much stress is being laid on “sea- 
sonal” goods. Seasons never have 
been reliable and never will be. 
Spring seldom keeps its appoint- 
ment on March 21; winter usually 
refuses to make its appearance on 
ts official entrance date, Decem- 
ber 21. 

Instead of trying to merchandise 
goods by the fickle seasons, it seems 
to us that in a great many in- 
stances it would be much more 
sensible to buy and sell by the 
thermometer. 

Ernest C. Hastings, merchandise 
lirector of The Dry Goods Econo- 
nist, made this suggestion re- 
ently in the New York Times, 
while discussing markdowns by re- 
tailers. 

“What if farmers tried to plant 
their seed by the ‘rule of calen- 


Sell by the 
Ther- 
mometer 


tempted to ask: 
As Herbert 
ocean meteorologist, 
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dar?’” he asked. “Crops would 
surely suffer horrible markdowns. 
The selling of merchandise is just 
as dependent on the weather as is 
the germination of seeds. 

“The first merchant who learns 
to merchandise style goods by the 
thermometer instead of the cal- 
endar will find his profits going 
up and his markdowns going 
down.” 

Manufacturers and wholesalers 
of style goods might do well to 
heed this advice. 

An One of the oldest 


industries in the 
Advertising world seems to be 


Opportunity faced with an ad- 
vertising opportunity which is logi- 
cal, in tune with the times and 
necessary. The importers of Ori- 
ental rugs could co-operate to ad- 
vertise that industry with profit to 
themselves and to retailers—espe- 
cially the rug departments of the 
big department stores. 

The ancient Persians learned the 
art of weaving fabrics from the 
Babylonians many centuries before 
the Christian era. Persian rugs 
were used in early days by the 
patricians of Greece and Rome 
and were later introduced into 
Spain by artisans from Shiraz. 
They were distributed by the argo- 
sies of Venice throughout Europe, 
adorning the palaces and castles 
of the middle ages. They were 
spread over the rushes that covered 
the floor of Queen Elizabeth’s 
presence-chamber. The work on 
these Oriental fabrics is still done 
by hand. Each rug has its own 
individuality. No two are alike. 
Woven on rude looms, their varia- 
tions of design are infinite and 
from their beauty and individuality 
comes their high value. Not only 
are they beautiful, but they are 
most durable. 

At a time when people who a 
few years ago had only the neces- 
sities of life are coming into the 
luxury class, when hundreds of 
thousands can buy things that only 
the scores could buy years ago, it 
seems logical that the importers of 
Oriental rugs should advertise what 
they have to offer. Heads of the 
rug departments in many great 
stores realize the need for a co- 
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operative campaign on the part 
of Oriental rug importers. Unlike 
many domestic rug manufacturers, 
these men, many of whom sell 
both, do not think that the sale 
of Oriental rugs interfere to any 
extent with the domestic rug. The 
Oriental rug, they believe, is dis- 
tinct and in a class by itself. At 
a time when the whole country is 
trading up it seems logical to be- 
lieve that an interesting and un- 
usual story could be told about 
these beautiful products of the 
craftsman’s skill. 

Here is a 1928 advertising op- 
portunity which could easily be 
turned into an accomplished fact. 


Sell the Some rather 

amazing comment 
Organization on the late Judge 
Elbert H. Gary appeared in the 
staid and highly conservative 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle 
shortly after the announcement 
was made that the affairs of the 
United States Steel Corporation 
would be in the hands of J. P. 
Morgan, Myron C. Taylor and 
James A. Farrell. 

Judge Gary’s death caused much 
speculation as to the future of 
the Steel corporation. The public 
had come to accept him as the 
corporation itself. The Commer- 
cial & Financial Chronicle ex- 
plains the situation thus: 

Judge Gary was so prominently in 
the public eye during the whole exis- 
tence of the Steel Corporation, and took 
such great delight in having himself 
surrounded by newspaper men, that the 
ublic naturally got the impression that 
was the head and front of this 
gigantic steel property. Moreover, his 
connection with the Steel Corporation 
extended over such a long period of 
time that the assumption was natural 
that to him also the Corporation owed 
its existence. 


Naturally enough, the public 
wondered what would happen to 
the Steel corporation when it 
heard of Judge Gary’s death. 
Nothing happened, however. Let 
the Chronicle tell the story: 

“Mr. Gary’s connection with the 
Steel corporation was important, 
but the part he played in . the 
actual management of the property 
has always been exaggerated in 
the public mind. The reason for 
this has already been mentioned, 
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namely, that he talked so freely 
to newspaper men, sending out 
advance notices when he proposed 
saying anything. The daily papers 
in their news columns this week 
have spoken of the great respon- 
sibilities he carried. Virtually he 
had no responsibilities. The ex- 
ecutive management of the dif- 
ferent properties has been for over 
sixteen years in the hands of 
President James A. Farrell who 
naturally is continued in that capa 
city and no one ever supposed 
that any change would be made 
in that respect. The policies to 
be pursued in the management of 
the properties have always been 
dictated by the Board of Direc- 
tors, one of the strongest ever 
in control of an important prop- 
erty. In this Judge Gary had a 
voice of course, but the Board 
has long been pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished for its great indepen- 
dence of judgment. . . . 

“There has not been the slight- 
est change in the conduct of the 
Steel corporation since the death 
of Mr. Gary. Nor is there likely 
to be any in the future. The 
newspaper men will miss Judge 
Gary’s genial presence and will 
no longer be certain of a ‘story’ 
whenever the Steel directors meet, 
for Messrs. Morgan, Taylor and 
Farrell are not very loquacious 
individuals or likely to seek the 
public ear in season and out of 
season,” 

Such comment as this has a 
certain value as representing “in- 
side information” from a_publi- 
cation that is in a position to 
obtain such information. It has, 
however, an even greater valuc 
as a warning to other businesses 
against the practices which Judge 
Gary followed—practices which 
made him loom larger than the 
corporation in the public eye. 

Looking at the situation in ret- 
rospect, it would seem that if 
the money value of Judge Gary’s 
efforts to publicize himself had 
been spent for paid advertising 
space to tell the real story of 
U. S. Steel to the public, that 
corporation would have a more 
welcome place in the hearts and 
minds of the American public 
today. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


cAdvertising » Merchandising (Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


Eastman Kodak Company 


(Brownie Cameras) 


The Ansonia Clock Co. 
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Advertising Club News 


A. M. Saperston, President, 
Buffalo Club 


Alfred M. Saperston has been elected 
president of the Greater Buffalo Adver- 
i? Club, Buffalo, N. Y. He succeeds 
A. Hart Hopkins who resigned several 
days before the annual meeting to per- 
mit Joseph T. Snyder to become presi- 
dent for that period and thus join the 
club’s “past president’s group.’ Mr. 
Snyder had declined to accept the or- 
ganization’s 1928 presidency. 

Other new officers of the club are: 
Howard C. Menagh, first vice-president; 
Martin W. Landon, second vice-presi- 
dent; John C. Doorty, treasurer. Charles 
J. Thomas was re-elected secretary. Di- 
rectors chosen for three year terms are: 
S. Lee Abrams, Edgar Drullard, Ed- 
ward A. Dunlap, Herbert S. Hugher 
and Donald A, Thomas. 

S. @: 2 


Financial Advertisers’ Exten- 


sion Committee Meets 


As a result of a meeting at Cleve- 
land of the extension committee of the 
Financial Advertisers Association, rec- 
ommendations were adopted for the ad- 
vancement of the activities of the asso- 
ciation. These recommendations will be 
submitted for the approval of the di- 
rectors. 

The Cleveland Financial Advertisers 
Association was host to the committee 
at a dinner and theater party. 

*_ * * 


Church Advertising Depart- 
mental Holds Meeting 


The officers of the church advertising 
departmental of the International Adver- 
tising Association held a meeting re- 
cently at New York. It was decided to 
print, in pamphlet form, the New Year’s 
message on “What the Church Has to 
Offer Men,” and to have a church ad- 
vertising exhibit at the Detroit conven- 
tion, An effort will be made to secure a 
larger membership in the departmental 
among advertising men. 

* * * 


Buffalo Women’s League to 
Hear Talks on Copy 


The Buffalo, N. Y,, League of Ad- 
vertising Women has arranged for a 
series of six lectures on copy prepara- 
tion, to be held on Thursday evenings 
beginning February 2. Eugene A. Cur- 
tis, of the Rochester, N. Y., Business 
Institute, will be instructor. 

* * 


A. R. MacDonald to Address 


Yale Men in Advertising 
A. R. MacDonald, of the A. W. Shaw 
Company, Se will address the As- 
sociation of Yale Men in Advertising, 
His subject 
will be “The merging of the Profes- 
sion of Advertising.”’ 


New York, on qunaeey 31. 


W. R. Barnhill Wins Winter 
Advertising Golf Tourney 


W. Roy Barnhill, of Roy Barnhill, 
Inc., New York, won the twenty-eighth 
annual tournament of the Winter f 
League of Advertising Interests held 
at St. Augustine, Fla., last week. He 
defeated George C. Dutton, of Boston, 
by a score of two up in the eighteen 
hole final. 

In the first beaten eight Dr. A. R. 
Gardner, New York, defeated Frank W. 
Nye, New York, two up. Other final 
results were as follows: Second six- 
teen, E. J. Murphy, Jersey City, de- 
feated R. J. Rich, Chicago, four up; 
beaten eight, Ralph K. Strassman, New 
York, defeated Cyril C. Spades, Chi- 
cago, one up. 

Third sixteen, Rodney E. Boone, New 
York, defeated M. C. Robbins, New 
York, four and two; beaten eight, B. F. 
Davis, New York, defeated Mortimer 
Berkowitz, New York, six up. 

Fourteen sixteen, W. J. Matheson, 
Boston, defeated Alex McKay, Philadel- 
hia, five and four; beaten eight, W. A. 

arker, Westfield, N. J., defeated I. 
A. Klein, New York, five and four. 

Mrs. Ralph K. Strassman, New York. 
defeated rs. E. T. Manson, Boston, 
seven and six, for the women’s cham- 
pionship. 

In a ee nine-hole competition for 
women, rs. George Dutton won, 
with Mrs. R. L. Tyrell second. 

S. Wilbur Corman, head of the Cor- 
man Company, New York, was elected 
president of the League. W. H. Race 
was made vice-president; Carl Percy, 
secretary, and M. C. Robbins, treasurer. 

2 


Rochester Sales Managers Elect 
Executive Committee 


The Rochester Sales Managers Club 
of Rochester, N. Y., Chamber of Com- 
merce has elected the following as mem- 
bers of the executive committee: P. M. 
Beecher, W. A. Bellinger, D. W. Duf- 
field, H King, K. B. Mory, W. H. 
Porter, W. F. Rayhill and W. L. Roy. 
Their term of office extends from June, 
1928 to May, 1929. 

* * * 


Kansas City Club Classes 
to Start 


The classes in advertising of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Kansas City, Mo., 
have started and will continue for six- 
teen weeks. Courses are planned in the 
following subjects: Retail advertising, 
copy, layout and = tor mail. 

* J 


Milwaukee Women’s Club 


Host to Past Presidents 


Past presidents of the Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club of Milwaukee were guests 
of honor at a recent meeting. Mrs. 
I. R. Kingsley was in charge of arrange- 
ments. 
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Advertising Class Sponsors 
Toledo Clubs Meeting 


The advertising class of the Univer- 
sity of the City of Toledo, Ohio, re- 
cently presented the program for a joint 
meeting of the Advertising Club of 
Toledo and the Women’s Advertising 
Club of that city. Maurice Elgutter, 
instructor of the class, presided. 

Mrs. F. E. Nurse, on behalf of the 
students, presented a survey of adver- 
tising sendin habits among the women 
of the faculty of the University. Bar- 
telle Sanzenbacher spoke on “‘Common 
Sense in Advertising.” As the class 
will study problems of national adver- 
tising in the next semester, the services 
of the class were offered in making sur- 
veys or working on advertising prob- 
lems. 

* * * 


Dayton Club Host to 
Neighboring Clubs 


At a dinner meeting held recently, 
the Advertising Club of Dayton, Ohio, 
had, as its guests, members of the Ad- 
vertising Clubs of Cincinnati, Columbus 
and Seine. Ohio, and Hamilton, 
Ont. C. King Woodbridge, president 
f the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation, spoke on organized advertising 
ind outlined plans for the convention 
to be held at Detroit. Frank D. Slutz 
spoke on “The Psychology of the Ad- 
vertiser.” 

* * * 


D. W. Ashley Heads 
Lantern Club 


Daniel W. Ashley, of the Woman’s 
Home Companion, has been elected gov- 
ernor of The Lantern Club, Boston, an 
organization of magazine representa- 
tives. George A. unning, of The 
4merican Magazine, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

* * * 


Violet Symons Addresses 
Cleveland Women’s Club 


Miss Violet Symons, president of 
the Women’s Advertising Club of 
Pittsburgh, spoke recently before the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Cleveland. 
Her topic was “More than Copy.” 


* * * 
George Congdon Heads 
Pittsburgh Committee 
George Congdon has been appointed 
by the Pittsburgh, Pa., Advertising Club 
to head the committee in charge of the 
lelegation to the International Advertis- 
ng Association convention at Detroit. 
* * * 
Salt Lake City Club 
Holds Debates 
The Advertising Club of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, is holding a series of 
fortnightly debates on advertising and 


selling subjects. The debates are being 
arranged by John D. Spencer. 
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Good Typography Frowns on 
Trick Make-Up 


If you have nothing to say, then go 
in for freak type faces and try to cover 
up your dearth of ideas, suggested J. L. 
Frazier, advertising manager of The 
Seng Company, Chicago, in a talk be- 
fore the Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago last week. 

If you do have something to say in print, 
dress up your ideas in clothes that wil! 
make them as attractive as possible, but 
do not allow the clothes to win over or 
infringe upon the attention that rightly 
belongs to the idea. That is the essence 
of really good typography, according to 
Mr. Frazier. 

You can talk in high-sounding phrases 
for hours about type faces, he said, but 
the fundamentals of really good typog- 
raphy are simple and few. <A _ well- 
chosen face will gain attention for the 
idea that is seeking expression by mak- 
ing that idea first of all physically easy 
to read. In addition, the design of the 


well-chosen face will accentuate the feel- 
ing which the bare words in the copy 
attempt to impart. 

. 


Herbert Hartley Guest of 
Chicago Advertising Post 


Captain Herbert Hartley, commander 
of the S. S. Leviathan, was recently the 
guest of honor and speaker at a meet- 
ing of the Chicago Advertising Men’s 
Post No. 38 of the American Legion. 
Other speakers at the meeting were 
Albert D. Lasker, chairman of the board 
of Lord & Thomas and Logan; Hon. 
Joseph Sabath, Chief Justice of the 
Superior Court; Edward Hines; Howard 
P. Savage, Ferre C. Watkines and Fred 
Stone, the actor, and his daughter. Over 
six hundred attended the meeting. 

* * * 


Business Bureau Urged for 
Reading, Pa. 


J. Henry Stump, Mayor of Reading, 
Pa., in addressing the Reading Adver- 
tisers Club, advocated the establishment 
of a Better Business Bureau at that 
city. He said that untruthful adver- 
tising by the merchants in that city had 
lowered public buying confidence to such 
an extent that residents were going else- 
where to shop. He advocated the im- 
mediate formation of a bureau in order 
to win back the confidence of the buy- 
ing public. 

* * 


J. A. Millburg Heads 
San Antonio Club 


J. A. Millburg, of the Alamo Iron 
Works, has been elected president of 
the Advertising Club of San Antonio, 
Tex. . Clay, advertising manager 
of the Joske Bros. Company, was made 
vice-president, and Mrs. Gladys Nobles, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The new directors chosen are: Bar- 

Sadowsky, retiring president; 
Henry Menger, Robert G. Coulter, Jr., 
and William Brockhauser. 





Little 


‘The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


RANK L. FOREMAN, vice- 

president and assistant to the 
salesmen of Peckham-Foreman, 
Inc., maker of “travelo” knit 
jackets, writes: “During a recent 
trip I found a lot of distributors 
kicking about the weather. It was 
much too warm, I was told. In 
the last two States I made, the 
weather turned very cold; in fact, 
the temperature was way below 
freezing. I walked into our cus- 
tomers’ places with a smile on my 
face and talked about the nice cold 
weather. They replied: ‘It’s too 
cold, Mr. Foreman; the people 
won’t come out.’ From that point 
on, I refused to speak or hear 
‘weather.’ ” 

* * * 

The A. E. Nettleton Company 
has used a display idea which has 
always struck the Schoolmaster as 
offering possibilities for other 
manufacturers who are seeking an 
inexpensive way to get closer to 
their dealers in sales promotion. 

The Nettleton salesman puts on 
the display with the same sam- 
ples which he carries in the ordi- 
nary routine of showing spring 
and fall lines to the trade. The 
company tells the dealer in advance 
when the salesman’s visit will be 
made, and letters and announce- 
ments go out to the dealer’s cus- 
tomers and prospects to say that 
the Nettleton company’s own sales- 
man is coming to town with the 
very latest shoes for the new sea- 
son. 

The dealer then follows up this 
direct-mail effort with an an- 
nouncement in his local paper that 
funs like this: 

“An invitation to the Public. 
The Blank Shoe Company invites 
you to inspect a special manufac- 
turer’s style display of Nettleton 
fine shoes tomorrow at the Local 
Hotel, Room 341. Hours: 11 a.m. 
to 3 p.m., and 5 p.m. to 9 p.m.” 

At this public showing, all sam- 
ples are attractively spread out in 
the hotel. room and many shoe 
prospects who never have worn 
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this brand of footwear before 
come in because of their desire to 
see the newest styles. 

By this simple and inexpensive 
plan, the manufacturer makes his 
samples do double duty. The sales- 
man gives the dealer an. unusual! 
display and ties up the mefchant’s 
name with the manufacttirer’s so 
as to shed prestige from the na- 
tionally known name to the locally 
known one and to bring the local 
man new customers. 

+ + * 

In the new building which con 
tains the executive offices of the 
Campbell Soup Company, at Cam- 
den, N. J., one entire floor is given 
over to the company’s restaurant. 
Here the Schoolmaster had the 
pleasure recently of taking lunch 
during the course of a day spent 
at the Campbell plant. 

Among the most interesting 
sights of that day was the permanent 
exhibit of framed advertisements 
which adorn the walls of this res- 
taurant, which, by the way, is laid 
out in two parts, a large .general 
room containing a number of small 
tables, and a smaller private rodm 
containing one large table. This 
smaller room is admirably adapted 
for “luncheon conferences,” either 
of company executives, committees, 
or for the entertainment of visi- 
tors by the executive, sales or ad- 
vertising department managers. 

Arranged in rows upon the walls 
of both of these rooms were scores 
of Campbell advertisements, each 
one framed under glass in a sim 
ple wooden frame. The walls of 
the smaller room were almost en- 
tirely covered from left to right 
and from wainscot to ceiling, with 
these framed advertisements. On 
account of the smaller amount of 
space available in this room, the 
older advertisements have to be re- 
moved .occasionally to make place 
for the new. But in the general 
dining-room plenty of wall space is 
available for a long while to come, 
and here the exhibit is much more 
complete. There. are also framed 
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1049 Military Road Buffalo, N. Y. 


Investigate Flexlume Electric Displays for your 
advertising tie-up. Write for details of the “dealer 


of your advertising program 


electric advertising at the 
ON point where your goods are 


} 


Flexlume Electric Displays 
above dealers’ doors tie up with 
your other advertising and com- 
plete the selling job which it 
has begun. 


You will find that this color- 
ful, impelling, day-and-night 
advertising at the purchase point 
can be a powerful aid in mov- 
ing your goods off the shelves, 
and in gaining and holding the 
dealer’s good will. 


plan. Use coupon below. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 





Factories also at 
Detroit, 
Los Angeles, 
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Oakland, Calif. 
and Toronto, Can. 
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FLYXLUME CORPORATION, 
1049 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send without obligation photo-prints and 
specifications of Flexlume Displays and tell us how 
national advertisers are using electrical advertising 
for their local tie-up. 
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Circulation 
Mail Man 


An opportunity awaits a 
direct mail specialist whose 
background and experience 
has been in the successful 
sale of an informative or 
economic publication rather 
than one whose main at- 
traction is its entertainment 
value. 


Submit your percentage of 
cost on new and renewal 
business, your actual ex- 
perience, salary expecta- 
tions, and when your ser- 
vices would be available. 


Address “T,”” Box 78, P. I. 














Just a Moment, Please 


Managing a large employment bureau 
gave me keen insight into average human 
nature; ten years soliciting accounts and 
collecting fees helped to develop writ- 
ing appeal; considerable experience with 
shops, factories and offices, topped by two 
years of retail selling gave a more than 
fair knowledge of business relations. 


Writing is a joy to me and everything 
about advertising, a source of absorbing 
interest. I believe I am a digger for 
facts and details and I know how to 
analyze a subject and write about it in 
plain understandable language that is in- 
teresting from the reader’s standpoint. 


I am thirty-two, married, thorough, sys- 
tematic, a glutton for work, and know 
no hours when it comes to getting a 
needed job done. 


There is a desk waiting for me in an 
advertising department or advertising 
agency. in New York where I can prove 
of real value. Will start in any reason- 
able class of work and at a living wage, 
so long as I have an opportunity to prove 
myself and to grow. 


Address “‘Q,”’ 
Box 76, care of Printers’ Ink 
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specimens of car cards and store 
display pieces scattered among the 
samples. 

As the Schoolmaster absorbed 
his plateful of pungent, savory and 
richly flavored Philadelphia Pepper 
Pot, he thought of a half dozen 
reasons why such an exhibit pays 
daily dividends beyond its cost of 
installation and upkeep. Of course, 
it has the utilitarian excuse of cov- 
ering the bare walls and the es 
thetic excuse of lighting up the 
place with beauty. But besides 
these two obvious reasons, the 
Schoolmaster found six others: 
(1) The history of Campbell ad- 
vertising is told in terms of actual 
advertisements, a daily reminder 
of the company’s growth and pres 
ent important place as a food man- 
ufacturer and advertiser. (2) It 
makes the company’s advertising 
seem alive and present, where to 
many employees who are not read- 
ers of periodicals, their company’s 
advertising seems remote in place 
and time. (3) It tends to stimu- 
late discussion among many who 
do not ordinarily discuss advertis- 
ing and gives those responsible for 
the production of the advertising a 
chance to observe its reactions on 
those who know the conditions be- 
hind it. (4) It is a good test for 
new copy. (5) It is not only a 
present exhibit but a permanent 
exhibit which provides an actual 
example for every discussion. (6) 
It tends to turn employees into 
customers, or users of the com- 
pany’s products, by means of the 
same force that operates upon the 
general public, and this (a) con- 
stitutes a test of the effectiveness 
of the copy used, and (b) creates 
a home laboratory out of which 
suggestions of value should come 
from time to time. 

Members of the Class may find 
it profitable to adopt some such 
plan as the foregoing in whole or 
in part. 

* * 

In 1900, the per capita number 
of telephone conversations in this 
country was thirty-four. In 1926, 
it had jumped to 202 for each one 
of our population. The figures are 
supplied by. the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. They 
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What are business executives 
interested in? 


During a typical week PrinTeRs’ INK received 326 in- 
quiries from its readers. These came through the mail, 
via telegraph, over the telephone and from visitors. 


The information requested is very diversified. Manage- 
ment is always seeking solutions to problems and facts 
on ideas and plans. Some of the subjects on which in- 
formation was furnished by PRINTERS’ INK were: 


Agency commission system Salesmen’s expenses 

Use of color in advertising Marketing shoes 

Letter writing Automobiles for salesmen 
Community advertising Advertising food products 
Syndicate buying Sales manuals 

Merchandising electrical appliances Slogans 

Sales contests Restaurant advertising 

Assigning territories Employee magazines 

Advertising failures Children’s garments 

Salesmen’s conventions Bank advertising 

Real estate advertising Selecting an advertising agent 
Stock turnover Furniture and automobile polish 
Bankers’ attitude toward advertising Méilline system 

Training salesmen Changing corporate titles 
House-to-house selling Educating retail clerks 
Instalment selling Eliminating dull seasons 
Compensating salesmen Co-operative advertising 

Raising funds for charities Radio as an advertising medium 
Cigar advertising Advertising plans of contractors 


PRINTERS’ INK maintains an index to all the articles that 
have been published in the Weekly and the Monthly. With 
the aid of this index it is possible for us to furnish refer- 
ence lists of articles on any advertising, merchandising 
or sales problem. 


But in order to utilize these lists, it is necessary that the 
subscriber shall have maintained complete files of 
PrinTERS’ INK. The copies may be kept loose or in 
binders which we supply at cost. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 
185 Madison Avenue New York City 
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Selected Circulation 


In order to be eligible for mem- 
bership in Kiwanis, a man 
must be an owner, executive, 
or manager in a recognized line 
of business or profession. This 
is your guaranty of quality 
circulation. 


Member A. B.C. 


Kiwanis Magazine 


164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
100.000 Business Executives 











Net Paid Circulation 
Now 22,357 
Advertising Rates : Page, $135; 
half page, $67.50 ; quarter page, 
$33.75; one inch, minimum, 
$10.50. Classified, 75 cents a 

line, minimum order $3.75. 


Printers’ INK 














Do You Want To 
Sell the Golf Club 


Executive ? 
The 5,000 Golf Clubs are in the 
market to purchase supplies. GOLF- 
DOM im 100% coverage and reaches 
every buying executive. 
23) 


6 N. Clark St., Chicago 














LONG LIFE bss 
37 Years on Fulton Street 


We do the entire order 
, Art, Cuts and Mats 


FIELD & BEATTIE Inc. 


227 Fulton Street New York 
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offer an interesting. subject for 
speculation the next stormy day 
when the radio stations sign off 
because of an S.O.S. and there is 
apparently nothing left to do. 

The same source is authority for 
the statement that the three nearest 
rivals of America in the matter 
of telephone talkativeness ar: 
Denmark, Norway and Swede: 
Their figures are 135, 107 and 106 
respectively. Are the Scandina 
vians really more talkative than thi 
supposedly voluble Latins? 

* * 


Art and color is certainly invad- 
ing the bathroom. Cannon towels 
have border designs originated by 
famous artists. Bathtubs and other 
sanitary equipment, instead of being 
white, may now be had in several 
colors. Tiling is also available in 
beautiful pattern designs and 
colors. 

The Schoolmaster wonders if 
members of the Class know that 
the lowly sponge has also taken on 
atmosphere. Just about a year ago, 
Belinde Sponges were introduced 
in this country. These sponges are 
German creations and can be had 
in all pastel shades as well as in 
different designs. There are teddy 
bear sponges which really do look 
just like teddy bears and others 
representing heads of Indians, 
Chinamen, soldiers, etc. Then 
there are square sponges with 
floral designs or animal shapes for 
decorative purposes. 

Now that an artistic and color- 
ful innovation has been success- 
fully applied to sponges the School- 
master believes that manufacturers 
of other articles equally prosaic 
may feel encouraged to do a little 
experimenting in an effort to get 
away from the trite and the or- 
dinary. 

ft >. 

He was sitting ruefully at his 
desk, contemplating a little heap 
of papers, as the Schoolmaster 
came in. 

“Read ’em and weep,” was his 
greeting, as he gathered them up 
and tossed them over. “The final 
chapter in the story of some of the 
highest hopes that were ever trea- 
sured around here. 

“These are the returns from the 
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Account Executives — 


Would you like to get in on the ground floor of a 
new service to hotel and affiliated advertisers? No 
investment, only well rounded experience, ability 
and capacity for work is sought. 


What is wanted is a man with a record that will 
prove his capability to: 
1—Originate and execute ideas, attend to the detail 
of following through the preparation of copy in 


magazines and newspapers; domestic and 
foreign; 


2—Supervise the preparation of booklets and direct 
by mail matter; 


3—Edit a magazine for hotel patrons and employees; 


4—Meet and counsel with clients. 


His ability to handle the fourth feature of his work 
is most important. A campaign which has won the 
praise of the hotel management industry, has 
brought a great many requests for counsel and help 
in hotel advertising. Except for general supervision 
of policy, the executive selected will be in full 
charge of the new business. 


For adequate reasons this advertisement is unsigned. 
However, those who consider answering it are as- 
sured that the proposed hotel advertising service 
has the support of substantial and reputable interests. 
It only awaits the right man to complete its or- 
ganization. We believe a capable agency account 
executive will bring us the essential qualifications. 


We are not affiliated with agency interests, so feel 
free to tell about yourself, and what you write will 
be treated in strict confidence. 


Address “G,” Box 218, care of Printers’ Ink 
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Advertising Manager 


Retail Research Association has an 
opening for an yt | Man- 
ager for one of its largest Eastern 
Department Stores. 

A man with a successful back- 
ground of Department Store expe- 
rience would find an exceptional op- 
portunity for future development. 

Interested applicants kindly write 
in confidence, giving complete de- 
tails of past experience, age and 
salary requirements to 


EVERARD S. PRATT 
Room 908 1440 Broadway 
New York City 














To the President— 


Of a large fast growing 
manufactory : 


A young man, 14 years with na- 
tional manufacturer successfully 
in various capacities, is ready to 
change and will build place in 
your organization. He will come 
into administrative, financial, or 
production end of business. 
complete details. 


Address 
“O,” Box 75, Printers’ Ink 














ADVERTISING MAN AVAILABLE 


as advertising manager or 

assistant, as layout-type man 

or copywriter with agency 
University man, 28, married, experience 
acquired in editorial department of trade 
paper and as advertising manager medium- 


sized manufacturing company; 7 years’ 
exacting, well-rounded experience. Ad- 
dress “L,”” Box 72, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING AGENCY 


member of A.A.A.A., fully recog- 
nized, offers unusually attractive 
break to executive capable of secur- 
ing accounts. Drawing account to 
the right man. Address with partic- 
ulars in strict confidence. ° Presi- 
dent, Box 71, Printers’ INK. 

ao 
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most carefully built direct-mail 
campaign ‘we ever attempted. We 
chose our list with anxious pains, 
we checked and re-checked until 
we felt sure that every one of the 
10,000 answered every specifica- 
tion of a hot prospect. 

“We designed the package that 
was to be the subject of our offer 
in a way that seems to us to 
make it a nearly irresistible bar- 
gain. And as for paper, copy, ty- 
pography, layout and art in our 
mailing pieces, they represent not 
only our own best, but the best 
efforts of our agents, who as you 
know, range with the leaders. We 
chose our mailing dates to hit the 
holiday demand right on the nose. 

“Well, here you have the results. 
Three mailings of 10,000 each. 
First mailing—forty-seven replies. 
Second mailing—eleven replies. 
The third mailing has been out ten 
days and so far we have two re- 
plies. 

“Not very inspiring, is it? But 
in a way it is. In the first place, 
we must have had it coming to us, 
even though we don’t yet know 
the reason. There’s a lesson to be 
dug out and learned, and you can 
bet we’re going to dig it out and 
learn it. That’s not a particularly 
joyous job, but it’s a lot more in- 
teresting one than just sitting 
checking our shipments against an 
automatic flow of orders. 

“In fact, I wonder how many 
people realize that it is the con- 
stant possibilities of just such 
woeful failures as this one seems 
to have been, that makes advertis- 
ing so fascinating to people of in- 
telligence.” 

* * 

A short time ago, the School- 
master took it upon himself to lec- 
ture again on the subject of the 
value of cultivating the old custo- 
mer. At that time he reprinted 
a report of an address which an 
English advertising man had made 
on this subject. before an adver- 
tising club. The purpose in re- 
printing this report was to give 
advertisers opportunity to pass it 
on to their retailers in their house 
magazines. 

Since the report appeared, a 
mémber of the Class has written 
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in to say that retailers are not the 
only ones who need to be reminded 
the value of cultivating old cus- 
mers. Manufacturers of techni- 
products who sell their prod- 
direct to users need it just as 

ch. 

\s an example of what can be 
done by the manufacturer of in- 
dustrial equipment who deliberately 
cl ti vates his old customers,” says 
this member of the Class, “I call 
your attention to the record of the 
Northwest Engineering Company. 
Here is a comparatively new com- 
pany. It put its products—gasoline 
electric and Diesel powered shovels 
and cranes, and other labor-sav- 
ing excavating and material han- 
dling equipment—on the market in 
1921. So steadfastly has this com- 
pany followed the policy of cul- 
tivating old customers that today 
it can boast, as its president does 
in his recent annual report, of the 
fact that about 40 per cent of its 
present volume is sold to customers 
who already own one or more of 
its machines.” 


South Dakota State Chamber 
Plans to Advertise 


South Dakota State Chamber of 
nerce has authorized its board of 
rs to spend an adequate amount 
1 State advertising campaign. The 
s of the campaign and the budget 
raised for this undertaking is left 
y with the board. 


Lake City Optometrists 
to Advertise 


co-operative advertising campaign 

nned by the optometrists of Salt 
Lake City, Utah. The purpose of the 
ampaign is to acquaint people with the 
f n of the optometrist and to popu- 

the term optometry. Newspapers 
used. 


Holman & Connell Open Los 
Angeles Office 


_ Holman & Connell, San Francisco pub- 
lishers’ representatives, have opened a 
Los Angeles Office. Harold E. Titus, 
formerly advertising manager of Orchard 
& Farm, is in charge. 
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We Want An 


Unusual Man 


One who KNOWS Merchandising and 

Advertising as a result of his own ex- 

perience. 

—who knows Advertising Agency prac- 
tise and procedures. 

—who can meet and impress big business 
men, 

—who has 
own and 


—who can plan and handle National 
Advertising accounts as Contact Man. 


oved that he can sell his 
is agency’s services. 


—who knows, and, if necessary, can 
write successful copy. 


—who believes that with the right oppor- 
tunity he can earn $25,000 a year or 
more, 


This man must PROVE Me ability to 
make money for us. He will be given 
every opportunity to do so and also 
the co-operation of our entire Agency 
Organization. He will receive a modest 
salary which will be increased as rapidly 
as his accomplishments permit and 
must be willing to make his headquarters 
in a small inland city. 


In Answering This 
Advertisement 


He will tell us briefly, but specifically 
what he has done, what his training has 
been, what income he must have to start 
with, his nationality, religion and other 
facts he knows to be of interest. 


Address “R,” Box 77, 


Printers’ Ink 








Price Fixing 
for 
Resale 


of trade-marked articles can 
be legally and simply accom- 
plished. Further details will 
be furnished on request. 

C. C. MARTIN 
81 Fulton St., New York,N.Y. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








HELP WANTED 


Circulation Manager—with newsstand 
experience. One who understands general 
circulation of monthly magazines. Mid- 
dle West location. State experience and 
salary expected. Address Box 681, P. I. 


Wanted Make-up Man on Trade Paper 
Sending out copy notices and proofs— 
following for copy and keeping contact 
with clients and agencies. State salary 
and previous experience. Box 692, P. I 


WANTED — Advertising representative 
with acquaintance among manufacturers 
of power farm machinery, contractors 
equipment. tractors, etc. Territories open 
—New York and Pennsylvania, New 
England, South and Southwest. Com- 
mission basis—Splendid opportunity for 
profitable connection. Box 691, P. I 














Lithograph Artist with commercial ex- 
perience, for Crayon and Ben Day 
work on zinc plates. 

Water Color Sketch Artist for figure 
work and lettering. Experience in 
poster work and original designing. 

Pleasant working conditions. o labor 

troubles. Write The John Igelstroem 

Company, Massillon, Ohio. 


Copy Writer—age 28 to 35, with few 
years’ copy experience in agency or ad- 
vertising department of large organiza- 
tion—who desires permanent connection 
with large telephone company operating 
in five states. Newspaper reporting ¢x- 
perience an asset. Must be capable of 
producing interesting copy for newspaper 
advertisements, booklets, posters, etc. 
Write full particulars regarding educa- 
tion, experience and salary expected, ac- 
companied by photograph, to Advertising 
Manager, Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 


COPY WRITER WANTED 
If you can produce good copy on ac- 
counts ranging from highly technical to 
general. 
If you have personality, punch and 
common sense. 
If you want to,work for an established, 
fast-growing Boston Advertising Agency. 
If you think your qualifications meet 
our requirements get in touch with us 
promptly through Box 702, Printers’ Ink. 
We think the man we want is a col- 
lege graduate, on the sunny side of 
thirty, with at least a year or more of 
agency copy-writing experience. 
not send samples of your work. 
Your letter will speak for itself. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





Patronize THE JINGLE SHOP! 

A rhyme is memory’s safest prop. 

Sure to please ad agencies! 

Cheyney, 81 South St., Stamford, Conn. 
Ed., “Contemporary Verse,” $1.50 per yr. 





LAYOUTS THAT COMMAND ATTEN. 
TION, Copy that convinces; free-lance 
basis. Eight years’ experience. Publication 
advertisements, direct mail, catalogs, et 

Reasonable rates. Samples. Box 697, P. | 


WANTED 
One used 26” or 30” Power Pape: 
Cutter. Reply Petersburg Travel 





ing Goods Co., Petersburg, Va 





A Bargain in 
ADVERTISING BY RADIO 
Well known Eastern station has vacancy 
on program, for ane = approved ad 
vertiser at a specially low figure. B. 
680, Printers’ Ink. wr y 


STAR KEE STEREOTYPING MATS 
are standard for making stereotyping 
plates. Instantaneous service. Job size, 
12x15; mewspaper, 20x24. ey are 
shipped cured, ready for use. 
WHITEFIELD PAPER WORKS, INC. 
12 Vestry Street, New York City 


MAIL-ORDER MEN AND MANUFAC. 
TURERS—Use money bringing advertis 
ing verse to advertise your goods or 
product. I am an expert at writing 
it. Terms reasonable. Send stamp for 
particulars and samples of my _ work 
Address Frank H. Gibson, 1839 Cabot 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Young Man, 22; 3 years of agency and 
dept. store copy, layout and production 
experience; moderate salary with future 
possibilities. Available at once. Box 
678, Printers’ Ink. 








Copy and Layout Artist—Now in New 
York Agency. Makes clean-cut, finished 
layouts. Twelve years’ experience. Sales 
and dealer problems understood. Ref 
ences. Box 682, Printers’ Ink. 


MAGAZINE EDITOR 

For the past 22 years he has edited 
widely-known and successful periodicals 
in the general and class-magazine fields. 
During the past 6 years he had been 
editorial director of a group of periodi- 
cals of national prominence. His work 
has involved not only a practical know/- 
edge of the larger circulation building 
problems of editorial management, but 
also a wide experience in art-directorship 
and in the details of layout, t phy, 
engraving and printing. He has an ex- 
ceptionally large acquaintance among 
leading writers, illustrators and editors. 
Business corporations that need a direc: 
tor of publications or of press relations 
or publishers or advertising agencies in 
PB gp carve to capitalize the experience 
and contacts of such a man are invited 
to address: Box 676, Printers’ Ink. 
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COPYWRITER — experienced specializ- 
ng in women’s wear, house furnishings, 
vants free-lance or part-time work. Art 
work arrangements included. Box 690, 

Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


married, 31, 12 years 
mfrs.’ adv. 
service dept. 





College man, 
Of exp. in adv. agcy., 
Publicity depts, & publ. 
Yours full or part time. 

Box 679, Printers’ Ink 
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ADVERTISING SALESMAN—now with 
leading New York paper—desires to lo- 
cate in Chicago or vicinity with special 
publisher’s representative or publication. 
Highest references. Box 698, P. I. 


All-Round Advertising Secretary 
would like position in New York. Com- 
petent sten pher; correspondent, mroet 
reader, production assistant. 
assist in lettering and art work. Sede 
woman of 23. » 694, Printers’ Ink. 








Young man, 23, college graduate, p 
ng knowledge of copy, layouts, typog- 
iphy, gained by active agency experience, 
eks opportunity to utilize his capabili- 
es in preparing copy. Box 695, P. I. 


EDITORIAL OPENING SOUGHT 
Young man with 2 years’ experience on 
taff of specialized industrial paper seeks 
position with trade journal. Box 686, 
Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION MAN 


\vailable—5 years’ Agency experience— 
wishes to make right connection. Box 
, Printers’ Ink. 


Valuable Executive—Capable, married 
Gentile, 30, now creating and producing 
omplete advertising campaigns for large 
ndustrial organization with various prod- 
cts, available as advertising manager or 
issistant for real opportunity. Box700, P.I. 














A Worthwhile Advertising Assistant 

Five years’ selling experience—1l year’s 
ivertising. Good copy writer—can adapt 
words to commodity or situation. Imag 
native, sensitive, intelligent. Studied at 
Columbia. Age 23. Box 685, P. 


ARTIST—now employed—desires new 
mnection with progressive, well-estab- 
shed advertising agency or printing con- 
ern. Wide experience in advertising 
rt. Roughs or finished work, all me- 
ums. New York only. Box 701, P. 


PUBLISHER’S ASSISTANT—Six years’ 
xperience managing publication depart- 
ent. Knowledge of advertising routine. 
[rade journal experience. ‘ompetent 
tenographer and secretary. Able to 
elieve busy executive of all detail. 
Young woman, 28, unmarried, thoroughly 
eliable. Available at once. Box 699, P. 1. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


xpert camera man, owning complete 
pparatus for commercial and news ser- 
ce, desires connection, on contract or 
ary, with organization requiring origi- 
ility, reliability, highest references. 
sox 688, Printers’ Ink. 











} 





Market Analyst and Sales Promotion 
Executive, at present employed, seeks 
bigger opportunity. An unusual back- 
ground covering modern marketing meth- 
ods, analyses, will be of particular advan- 
tage to manufacturer or agency. Christian 
American of 33. Box 677, P. I. 


ARTIST and VISUALIZER 


Six years with a prominent 4A agency. 
Ability to create fresh out-of-the-rut lay- 
outs of unusual display value and reada- 
bility. Also poster and lettering. Seeking 
a connection with a sound agency as art 
director or assistant. Box 687, P. I. 








Woman Executive, available February 
first, desires connection with progressive 
organization as assistant to Sales Man- 
ager, where knowledge of territory and 
trade centers will be of value. Fifteen 
years’ experience in sales and pub- 
licity work, covering territory East of 
Nebraska, including the South. Box 
683, Printers’ Ink 


A HARD JOB 

At a moderate salary is sought by a 
young man, age 28, who wants to re- 
enter advertising. As assistant to the 
President of a leading radio manufac- 
turer he was for five years engaged in 
advertising, publicity, and sales promo- 
tion. For the past three years he has 
been doing technical selling and cor- 
respondence, and industrial management. 
He is well educated, mechanically in- 
clined, and is qualified to do secretarial 
work. He is available immediately. 
Box 684, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN 
“A Complete Agency Under One Hat” 


Here is a man who combines merchandis- 
ing, copy, planning, rough visualization 
and layout, production and contact. He 
is a “complete agency’”—knowing media, 
space-buying, buying of art work, en- 
gravings and printing. Was successful 
as a free lance, and consultant to small 











A. A. A. Agencies! 


lere’s material . young man 26, 
ght years’ advertising experience, now 
mtacting and servicing industrial ac- 
sunts smalb agency wants to broaden 
vith 4-A House. an plan, write, etc. 
ormerly ad manager small city daily. 
desires gh pea into account 
ecutive, odest salary. Commend- 
ble recommendations. What have you? 
ox 693, Printers’ Ink, 





z For the past three years has 
been in complete charge of a _ small 
agency of ten le. e business has 

successful, but is liquidating, and 
he is therefore free for a new connec- 
tion. He is hard-working, adaptable and 
tremendously interested in developing a 
real future. Age 30, college trained, 
married, owns his own home. Salary is 
subordinate to the opportunity, but he 
ae ae oe pg Ad to live. _ He would prob- 
Bt for a 
small or oe agency. If you can use 
him, write Box 696, Printers’ Ink. 
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New England's 
Only Picture Newspaper 


Announces 


the appointment of 


E. M. BURKE, INC. 


as 


National 
Advertising Representative 


Effective January Ist, 1928 


Net paid daily circulation 
in excess of 190,000 
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AUTOMOBILE 
ADVERTISING 


too, 

The Tribune is an 

unchallenged FIRST! 
‘Aone 


joys an overwhelming lead 
in automotive advertising. 





am a > 
t you have seep 


In fifty-two Sunday issues alone 
The Tribune carries more auto- 
mobile lineage than any other 
Chicago paper in its entire year! 


To make 1928 your biggest year 
in the rich Chicago Territory, use 
the medium that is preferred be- 
cause of the results it delivers. 


The Chicugo Tribune 
Wi THE WORLD'S CREATEST NEWSPAFERIA 





December Circulation 775,044 daily, 1,152,481 Sunday 
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